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THE CONDITIONAL SENTENCE IN ATTIC GREEK. 


The conditional sentence has been made, probably, the most 
important feature of syntax in the teaching .of Attic Greek in 
this country. The terminology generally used nowadzys in 
describing the chiaf forms of the Greek conditional sentence 
seems to this author very infelicitous, and the purpose cf this 
paper is to call a:tention to the advantages of a terminology 
which once found acceptance in respectable quarters, but which 
is now neglected, namely that of B. L. Gildersleeve.? 

The name given to a phenomenon in syntax largely determines 
a student's conception of the phenomenon, and the popular 
nomenclature for zhe forms of the conditional sentence fails to 
help toward the Luilding-up of a clear understanding of the 
force of Greek moods. This popular nomenclature is that found 
originally in the grammatical works of W. W. Goodwm and 
more recently adopted by his successors at Harvard, H. W. 
Smyth and C. B. Guliek.? To Goodwin, the essential dist:netion 


1 A description of the conditional sentence is contained in the chapter 
introducing the study of the moods in the following elementa-y text- 
books: Chase and Phillips, White, Benner and Smyth, Crosby and 
Schaefer, Burgess amd Bonner. 

? Cf. Sister R. de L. Henry, The Late Greek Optative (Catholic Uni- 
versity Diss, 19431, p. xii: “The writer has profited much from 
repeated consultaticn of them [Gildersleeve's extensive treatises] and 
regrets that the results of his work are not the basis of American 
grammars instead of Goodwin’s.” 

? See also F. E. Thompson, A Syntaw of Attic Greek (London, 1883), 
pp. 197-201; E. Kieskers, Historische griechische Grammatik, IV (Ber- 
lin and Leipzig, 1026), pp. 52-3. To be sure there have been protests 


1 
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between the subjunctive mood and the optative mood in the 
protasis of a conditional sentence is “ one of vividness of expres- 
sion or distinciness in tke form of the supposition, entirely apart 
from any difference of the speaker’s opinion on any subject.” * 
His two crowning examples for justification of this statement 
are passages from Demosthenes where the subjunctive and 
optative are used in successive sentences. In Demosthenes, 4, 11- 
12, the sentence xai yàp àv otrés Ti máy, raxéos pels iid Pir- 
mov mowjoere . . . is followed in the next sentence by & ti máðor 
depending on two optatives with dy. Both sentences express a. 
supposition on the contingency of the same event, Philip’s 
death.5 

In Demosthenes, 18, 147-8, the alternative plans of Philip are 
expressed by four conditions; two in the subjunctive mood, two 
in the optative. The suppositions are in oratio obliqua after 
past tenses, and in all four cases the future infinitive occurs in 
the apodoses. Goodwin states that the two subjunctives express 
the plans which Philip had most at heart, and the two optatives 
express the opposite alternatives. “ The subjunctive is a more 
distinct and vivid form. than the optative, and is therefore 
chosen to express the supposition which was ip permog, in the 
mind of the one who made it.” 9 

These passages: from Demosthenes illustrate two distinct 
principles of Greek syntax: the first is the use of subjunctive 
and optative in the protases of conditional sentences, which is 
the subjeet matter of the present paper; the second is the use 
of subjunctive and optative after historical tenses in oratio 
obliqua, and need be mentioned only briefly here. The writer 
who puts himself with more directness into relation with the 
time of which he is writing will incline to the subjunctive 
(repraesentatio). The more mechanical writer will follow the 
established sequence. Outside of Herodotus and Thucydides, 
there are few authors who prefer the subjunctive. In the poets 


against this classification: see C. D. Chambers, O. R., IX (1895), p 
293; and I. Flagg, Outlines of the Temporal and Modal Principles of 
Attic Prose (Berkeley, 1893), pp. xi-xvii. 

5T. A.P. A., IV (1873), p. 70. 

5 Cf. Goodwin, Moods and T'enses, 16. 

* Cf. Goodwin’s edition of the De Corona (Cambridge, 1901), p. 110. 
All four conditions would be expressed in oratio recta by subjunctives. 
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from Homer to Aristophanes, and later in Plato and Xenophon, 
the optative predominates.” A cautious way of stating the 
phencmenon would be to say that in the transfer to the past 
the mood of will or anticipation (subjunctive) may lose its 
practical basis and be assimilated to the mood of fancy (optative: 
Stahl’s Vorstellung) ; ° when the action lies in the future of the 
writer or the future of the speaker the subjunctive is used as a 
kind of quotation, and this latter usage, as has been stated, is 
especially common in historical style. Weber has termed the 
subjunctive and the optative forms the “stronger” and the 
“weaker,” Goodwin speaks of “more vivid” and “ less vivid.” 
There is a difference of liveliness between the original subjunc- 
tive and the oblique optative, and for the former this author 
would prefer to use the term repraeseniatio. “ It is the uncon- 
ventionality of the subjunctive after the historical tenses that 
gives it the charm of dramatic directness.” !? 


No matter what habits these two moods may have taken on in 
the oratio obliqua construetion—and Gildersleeve once referred 
to this use of the optative as the great riddle of this mood "— 
it is their use in protases in oratio recta which should determine 
the classification of conditional sentences. Here we must admit 
at once, as we are often reminded, that grammar cannot be 
_ reduced to rule? But the grammatical terminology which takes 


7 The oratio obliqua optative for the indicative is comparatively late. 
But the optative for the subjunctive after historical tenses is common 
in the earliest period. See Goodwin, Moods and Tenses, p. 261. 

® The definitions of the moods are those of Gildersleeve and will be 
returned to below. 

? Gildersleeve, A.J. P., XXIII (1902), p. 129. The most recent study 
of this subject is Benveniste, B. S. L., XLVII (1951), pp. 11-20. 

1? Gildersleeve, A. J. P., XXIII (1902), p. 129. 

1 A.J. P., IIL (1882), p. 437. 

1? Cf. the penetrating remarks concerning the study of Greek syntax 
made by the great French Hellenist, Henri Weil, in his review of 
Gildersleeve’s S. C. G. (Journal des Savants, 1901, p. 825): “ L’ouvrage 
de M. Gildersleeve est le fruit mür d'un long enseignement, d'infatigables 
lectures faites la plume à la main, d'une étude patiente et pénétrante 
des textes classiques; la clarté, la précision, l'excellence de la méthode 
s'y allient au don de sentir et de faire sentir les nuances les plus 
délicates. Ce don, -nécessaire à tout grammairien, l'est particulière- 
ment à celui qui entreprend d'écrire une syntaxe grecque. Rien ne res- 
semble moins à un code: elle obéit, il est vrai, à des lois que l'on peut 
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into account masses of phenomena and spheres óf usage has 
marked advantages, particularly at the elementary level of teach- 
ing. I would contend that by calling ¿dy the legal condition, or 
ows ay the legal expression of finality, we learn much more of a 
language than by any number of vague formulae. The trouble 
with Goodwin's “ more vivid? and “ less vivid ” is its vagueness. 
Moreover, the optative form of the condition is as “vivid” 
as the future indicative or as the subjunctive, but the “ vivid- 
ness? is the “vividness” not of prophecy nor of calculation, 
but of fancy.” 

The following examples of the optative condition may serve 
to illustrate this point: . 


dégager, mais dés qu'on essaye de formuler ces lois, elle résiste, elle 
réclame sa liberté; cette liberté n'est cependent pas la licence; si elle 
semble enfreiudre la lettre de la loi, c’est pour mieux se conformer à 
son esprit. C'est que la langue grecque, produit natural d'une peuple 
admirablement doué, n’a pas connu pendant des siécles le joug étroit 
des grammairiens de profession; instrument d'une merveilleuse sou- 
plesse, elle s’accommoda au caractère des genres littéraires, au génie 
des poétes, des orateurs, des écrivains qui savaient en jouer, capable de 
rendre les plus fines nuances du sentiment et de la pensée. Mobile et 
variée à linfini, tout en restant la même, cette langue fait, par son 
apparente indiscipline, le désespoir des grammairiens rigides et les 
délices des esprits qui savent le goüter." 

13 E, A. Hahn, who follows Goodwin, has recently written (Subjunc- 
tive and Optative, p. 115): “There is not a single type of dependent 
clause [in Homer] that cannot wherever futurity is involved take 
either a subjunctive or an optative, without the slightest distinction 
based on the question whether will or wish is involved.” She admits 
only the distinction of “vividness.” Such a theory, which depends on 
subjective interpretation, is difficult to prove or disprove. The most 
recent study of the moods of Homer, published after the Hahn mono- 
graph, recognizes “wish” and “will” (P. Chantraine, Grammaire 
homérique, IL: Syntaxe [Paris, 1953]). Homer, Il. XII, 322 ff. is one 
of many cases where the matter of “vividness” is beside the point. 
Here the hypothetical ideal condition requires the optative. This ideal 
condition is then opposed to riv óé (line 326), which is frequently used 
in the sequel of the unreal, less often after the ideal conditional. I 
have encountered no example of it after the anticipatory form. Another 
sphere where the optative is commonly used is in comparisons intro- 
duced by és ef (IL, II, 780; XI, 389). Those untrained in Greek modes 
of conception would often expect the unreal condition. Bragging is 
especially appropriate to.the ideal form. Homer, Ii, VIII, 21 ff. There 
is danger in relying on one’s personal impression rather than on objec- 
tive criteria such as can be obtained from an observation of spheres of 
usage and of literary genre. 
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Lysias, 19, 38: zi dypedoaire tà "uioÜéov Ò py yévovro ei py Tt 
pée péya dyabdy £ocoÜas jj móde, 

Euripides, fr. 522N : el 9' eis yápovs EAGouy’ Ò pù róxot, wore, | 
TGy y Üópownty TJuepesovaóy det | BeAtiov’ dv rékouu Sdpaow Tékva. 

Aeschylus, Septem, 5: d 8' adf, à ph yévorro, ovpdopa cíxo:, 

Lysias, 9, 21: rrydv pey yàp rGv Sixaiwy (moredw 06 rj Uperépa 
yvópg) petvauu av fv rg nõia’  mpuüxÜeis ÔÈ Vwó Ove, el adixws 
dAoiny, drodpainy dv. 


In no one of these examples do I believe that the use of the 
optative involves ‘ less vividness.” Nor would the édy condi- 
tional be a suitable substitute. The condition of the optative, 
as the ideal condit.on, conjures up images of desire and dread, 
and the optative form is thus the favorite whenever there is a 
wish for or against, as in the above examples. | 

Conditional sentences like other compound sentences worked 
their way out of a loose parataxis into a definite hypotaxis. In 
early Greek as in 2arly English the forms are very varied and 
so to speak tentative. Even in classic prose many combinations 
are found, but it is common to distinguish four great leading 
forms. 

The terms of classification of Goodwin and Gildersleeve for 
the conditional sertence are as follows: 


(Goodwin 


I. Present or past conditions with nothing implied 

II. Present and past conditions with supposition contrary to 
fact 

IIT. Future conditions, more vivid form 

IV. Future conditions, less vivid form 


Gildersleeve 
I. Logical 
Il. Anticipatory or legal 
III. Ideal 


IV. Unreal 


^ In Greek as ir English the conditional sentence only gradually 
crystallized into ceriain forms. Many of the conditional structures of 
Homer are not in ase in Attic prose, just as many of Shakespeare's 
conditional sentences would not be accepted in current English. Exam- 
ples of abandoned forms are: Homer, IL, II, 81; V, 311-12, 388; 
XVII, 70. 
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Gilderslesve's classifcation was presented in 4.J.P., III 
(1882), pp. 484-45: “The Conditional Sentence in Pindar." t 


1. The first form is much used in argument on account of 
its fairness !* and is eptly called the logical condition. The 
protasis and apodosis are ordinarily both in the indicative, but 
as the essence of the conditional form lies in the necessary con- © 
nection between the two members, any form used for statement 
may be put in either member or in both. All that the logical 
condition asserts is the inexorable connection of the two mem- 
bers of the sentence. As poetry is more concrete than prose, we 
find the logical condition more frequently in poetry than in 
prose. Only we must listinguish between the epos, in which 
general conditions are usually put in the subjunctive, and 
tragedy and lyric. In Pindar, usage of the logical condition 
almost doubles that of all other types put together." Gilder- 
sleeve has noted that these suppositions “are taken largely from 
concrete inscances.”  Isaeus uses a larger number of this type 
of condition than does :soerates, although approximately three 
times as much of the lat‘er’s work is preserved.*® For the argu- 
ment of a practical lawyer, the logical condition is indispensable ; 
the rhetorician prefers the ideal condition. The great majority 
of the examples of the logical condition in the two orators are - 
found in the “proof” where argumentation is required; very 
few occur in the first pact of speeches. 


2. In the second form the apodosis gives the consequence of 
an anticipated protasis." The protasis js édy (7v, dv) with the 


15T wish to state here that I have borrowed freely from Gildersleeve's 
writings without using quo:ation marks. As a member for three years 
of seminars concerned witha Greek syntax at the Johns Hopkins, I 
benefited from contact with the immense learning of C. W. E. Miller. 

19 So Dem., 18, 10, introducing a logical condition, says: 6eásac/^ os 
årg kal Sixaca Aé^w. The logical is the favorite form when one is sure 
of the premiss or is arguing on the basis of conceded facts, the condition 
when one wishes to be or seem fair. On account of this argumentative 
or semi-causal use, the term “logical” seems preferable. 

17 Gildersleeve, A. J. P., III (1882), p. 438. 

18 See A. C. RE A Comparative Study in Selected Chapters in 
the Syntaw of Isa . (Athens, 1911), p. 41. 

1? Anticipation ae nob. synonymous with expectation, nor is there any 
element of probability. Aniicipation treats the future as if it were 
present; expectation postpomes the realization. 
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subjunctive, the apodosis is in the future, the universal present, 
or any equivalent to either. This class is the favorite form for 
all practical matters: it deals chiefly with cases that belong to 
real life. It has greater exactness than the logical condition in 
dealing with the future and so whenever the temporal relation 
of the actions and not simply the logical sequence is to be 
marked, this form is to be preferred. So in all general propo- 
sitions the language prefers the anticipatory unless particular 
individuals are aimed at. As the action is always prospective, 
this is the prevalent form of condition in legal documents.” 
Hence it may be called the anticipatory or legal condition.” 
This is by far the commonest form in inscriptions where many 
scores of examples may be found, whereas of the ideal condition 
there are no instances in Attic decrees.2* As the anticipatory 
condition is practically the only form in inscriptions, it is not 
strange to find that it also predominates in the Attic orators. 
In Isaeus there are 97 examples of this form and in Isocrates 
277.4 This equals an average of 1.42 for every 2.37 Teubner 
pages of Isaeus and 1.80 for every 2.56 pages of Isocrates. 


3. In the third form of the condition the protasis is a fancy 
and the apodosis a notion.” This is the ideal condition, the 
great condition of illustration. Comparison which in English 


2° I list the following examples where logical and anticipatory con- 
ditions are found in the same connection: Dem., 8, 17 (a pér favor- 
able—el with future unfavorable); 23, 54; 27, 20-2; Isaeus, 8, 32; 
Isocrates, 12, 237 (el uév unfavorable—éay 6é favorable); 17, 9 (ef with 
opt. = éay with the subj.; ef with fut. opt. — el with fut. indic.) ; Lysias, 
14, 12-13; 27, 7; Antiphon, 6, 4; Plato, Leg., IX, 865 AB; Xen., Oyr., 
IV, 1, 15; Oec., ll, 24; Ar. Nub., 586 and 591; Fesp., 1262-3; Eur., 
I. A., 915-0; Med., 241-3; Hdt., I, 71, 3; III, 36, 5; VII, 11, 2; Homer, 
Il., Y, 135-7; XII, 245-50. 

*: Prophecies, on the other hand, are more frequently drawn up in 
the logieal form. 

22 We want a word that will harmonize present and future. Anticipa- 
tion treats the future as if it were present. 

33 In Attic decrees, I have found fewer than five cases of the logical 
condition and only one of the unreal. 

24 The figures are those of A. C. Johnson, op. cit., p. 45. 

25 See S. C. G., 389. The logical condition brings the conclusion to 
the test of fact. The case is either so or not so. With the ideal condi- 
tion the test may never be applied, indeed, may not be applicable, 

26 For illustrations, see, e. g., Xen., Hiero, 1, 30; 6, 15. 
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is made in a form analogous to the unreal is in Greek frequently 
made with the ideal." Noteworthy is the fact that there is often 
a wish for or against the fulfilment.? The protasis is in the 
optative, th» mood of wish and imagination, the apodosis.is in 
the optative wich dy. Sometimes other forms of subjective state- 
ment are used instead of the optative with av.?® Perhaps the 
future indicative is the most. common. 

The ideal condition is not found in Attic decrees.*° Moreover, 
in the preservel corpus of the most practical lawyer among the 
Attic Orators, Isaeus, there are only ten examples. Yet in 
Isocrates there are 149. The latter, the most rhetorical among 
the canon, is the idealist and as such uses the construction fre- 
quently. If we measure according to Teubner pages, we find 
that Isocrates uses the ideal type more than five times as fre- 
quently as the practical business orator. It is in epideictic 
display that the ideal condition abounds. In his private speeches, 
however, Isccrates shows the influence of legal language and 
there uses only one example of this type of condition. 


4. The foartà form of the condition is akin to the logical and 
like the logical:s often used in argument. The protasis always 
involves an opposing reality from which the argument advances. 
The protasis of the unreal condition is el with the indicative of 
the historical tenses, the apodosis contains the indicative of the 


37 See Homer, IL, XI, 389 (comp. after òs el). 

28 Cf, Gildersleere ad Pindar, O., 1, 108: “The original wish element 
is plain in all or nearly ail Pindar’s ideal conditionals.” The word 
“ideal” serves to reconcile the two notions of desire and thought. 

2? The ideal concition, however, is the steadiest oi the types of condi- 
tions, equivalents being less freely employed for the optative with d». 
. S. Sobolewski ‘Syztawis Aristophaneae capita selecta [Moscow, 1891], 
p. 61) notes taat of fifty-nine ideal conditions in Aristophanes only 
three are exceptions. Noteworthy is the predominance of the aorist 
optative over tae present. This is in marked contrast to the behavior 
of the subjunctive, and seems to follow the optative in the wish, where 
attainment is raturally more common than process. 

39 So A. C. Johnson, op. cit., p. 42. According to Meisterhans-Schwyzer, 
Grammatik der at*isohen Inschriften (Berlin, 1900), p. 255, the only 
complete optatize condition in Attic inscriptions occurs in poetry. E. 
Hermann (Die Nebensdize in den griechischen Dialektinschriften 
[Leipzig and Berlim, 1912], p. 284) states that the dialect inscriptions 
have no examples cf the pure ideal condition. 

81 20, 19. 
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historical tenses with dv (xev). In Greek as in many other 
languages the past is used as a contradiction of the present. 
This is shown by the use cf vov ĝé in the sequel of an unreal 
condition, originally of time “ now,” afterwards of mere contrast 
of fact to falsehood, “ as it is," “as it was." 3? 

In addition to these four leading forms reference may be made 
to two other groups which some scholars designate separately : 
generic conditions and the type « with the future. 

The logical condition of the future, «i with future indicative, 
is not so common as the fcrm éay with subjunctive and is most 
largely used in threats, stern alternatives, and the like (mina- 
tory and monitory use) and with verbs of emotion. Goodwin 
considers the future indicative with ei as only a way of ex- 
pressing * most vividly," precisely the same idea as conveyed by 
édy with the subjunetive.?? 

Gildersleeve has collected the examples of this conditional in 
the classical literature, and again the sphere of usage can leave 
little doubt about which terminology is preferable.9* «i with the 
future indicative is far more frequently found in tragic poetry 
than in normal prose, and occurs in diminishing ratio in the 
three great tragic poets. Of the future conditions in Aeschylus, 
seventy-three per cent are in the indicative, while in the lawyer- 
like Euripides only forty-three per cent have this form. Gilder- 
sleeve, in studying the examples in context, showed that in 
tragedy and elsewhere e with the future indicative was used by 
preference in a stern sense, in minatory and: monitory connec- 
tions. Clapp, in defense of Goodwin’s position, has stated that 
there are examples of édy with the subjunctive in minatory con- 
ditions. This is true. That the Greek should use the milder 
form instead of the harsher is in consonance with the moderation 
of the race: to tone down a statement is more congenial to the 
Greek than to tone it up. ' 

The early division of conditional sentences into particular and 
generie, as stated by Goodwin, has found wide acceptance. In 


32 As it is”: Lys. 13, 02; 18, 17; 20. Ar., Ach. 219;Vesp., 1140. 
“ As it was”: Dem., 18, 133, 153; Lys., 7, 15. Of course viv dé may be 
opposed to the ideal as well: Homer, Il., XII, 322-6. 

38 Cf. Clapp, T. A. P. A., XVIII (1887), p. 46. 

3€ T. A. P. A., VIL (18765, pp. 1-23; A.J. P., IX (1888), pp. 491-2; 
A. J. P., XIII (1892), pp. 123-5. 
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its application to the anticipatory conditional sentence the dis- 
tinction is practically useful and it should be noted that it was 
presented long ago by Bàumlein (1846). The same distinction 
might be applied to all the other types,** but as there is not the 
same difference in form, it seems practically of little avail.?* 
Goodwin himself finally came to acknowledge explicitly in 
P.A.P.A., TV (1873), pp. 14-16, and implicitly in his article 
on e in the seventh edition of Liddell and Scott, that he had 
made too extensive an application of this division. I7? the antici- 
patory conditional is transferred to the past, we have again the 
division into particular and generic—for the so-called optative 
of indefinite frequency is nothing but the oratio obliqua of the 
subjunctive; even when the oratio obliqua is not formally ex- 
pressed, it lies in the notion of will, inclination, habit, which is 
involved in rale of action (partial obliquity) .** 

It is my ccnv-ction that tie Gildersleeve terminology for the 
conditional sentence, as presented above, would help toward the 
building up of a clearer understanding of the force of Greek 
moods. This conviction, obviously, is based on the assumption 
that the moods might best be defined according to tae language 
used by Gilderslseve in Pari One of the Syntax of Classical 


35 Untersuchunger über die griechischen Modi, 208; 219-221. T£ the 
apodosis of an anticipatory condition is a future, the action is thrown 
into the future; if. the apodosis is a universal present, the time is 
indefinite. The gncmic future, perfect, or present, as well as the im- 
perative or optatire with čv, may take the place of the universal 
present. 

55 Examples of the generic logical conditional might be multiplied 
indefinitely. Eur., fr. 294N: ef Geol re Spiiotw aloxpdv, otk elsi» deol. 
Dem., 23, 54 is an instructive pessage. See also Pindar, P., 11, 54-6. 
When the logica: condition, which may be either general or particular, 
is combined with a universal present, it has a double meaning which 
adapts it admirably to personal argument. So the article with the 
participle is often used to apply a general statement to a particular 
individual. 

3? It may be pcssible that historically ef with the subjunctive was the 
original generic end ef xe, Hv the criginal particular. 

38 See Gildersleeve. T. A.P.A. VIE (1876), pp. 7-8. So Goodwin in 
the latest edition of Moods and Tnses, p. 389: “The optative in past 
general suppositions cnly represents the corresponding subjunctive 
transferred to th» past.” Thus, Cem., 18, 43: dvr’ éxeivos qv abTois: 
avde dvi» Yrovoy ef Tis ANo Te BcóXovro Aéyew (== EweddAov axotcerGar). 
Il, XXIV, 768-71 is the only example in Homer. 
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Greek from Homer to Demcsthenes, The Syntax of the Simple 
Sentence, Embracing the Dectrine of the Moods and Tenses, or 
according to the similar, but possibly somewhat less satisfactory, 
language of the German grammars of Brugmann, Kiihner-Blass, 
and Schwyzer, in which the moods are explained as having 
modal force. 

In the recent work of Miss E. A. Hahn (Subjuncie and 
Optative [New York, 1953]), however, the position of Goodwin, 
that the difference between the moods is one of “ vividness,” has 
been restated and reinforced. Miss Hahn does not refer, either 
in her text or in her bibliography, to any of the numerous writ- 
ings of Gildersleeve which deal with Greek and Latin moods, 
although, as founder and then editor of the American Journal of 
Philology for forty years, he repeatedly returned to this subject, 
and in the opinion of the present writer possessed an insight into 
the Greek language which has hardly been rivalled. Nor is there 
mention in Miss Hahn’s book of the able article of C. W. E. 
Miller which relates to the origins of the subjunctive; * an 
article which had the endorsement of Gildersleeve. 

The position of Goodwin-Hahn may fairly, I think, be pre- 
sented in the following tabie.*^ 


TABLE 
Name of Tense 
or Mood Force 
Future tense Most immediate or vivid futurity 
Future with dy or xe Remote most vivid futurity * 
Subjunctive Less immediate or vivid futurity 
Subjunctive with ay or xe Remote vivid futurity * 
Optative Remote futurity 
Optative with dy or xe Still more remote futurity * 


Unfortunately, we possess no minutely graded grammatical 
saphenometer that might enable us to tell at a glance the precise 
degree of “ vividness” of any particular form. 


89 A.J. P., XIII (1892), pp. 399-430, particularly, pp. 418-23. 

+ This table is compiled from Hahn, op. cit., pp. 73-4, 79. 

“| Miss Hahn's language (p. 93, n. 222) is: “the particle [dy] as 
adding greater remoteness ....” For a neglected study of the modal 
particles &v and xe», see A.J. P., III (1882), pp. 446-55; and S.0.G., 
424-1. 
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Goodwin's- terminology was applied by him to examples in 
the entire range of Greek literature. The Hahn monograph, on 
the other hand, is a study in origins, or the “ Grundbedeutung,” 
as she calls it. She argues that the subjunctive and optative 
“moods” are tenses, and in doing so she disagrees at some 
length with tha grammarians, modern and particularly ancient, 
who saw modal force in the moods. Since the ancient gram- 
marians were writing what Miss Hahn would call “ descriptive ” 
grammars,“ and were not concerned with origins, one infers 
that she would recommend her terminology for all the range of 
Greek literature. 

That the future was originally a mood, that it retains its 
modality in tha participle throughout,*? that it has not ousted 
the other infin:tives from futural expressions,** that it has not 
ousted the othsr moods from temporal sentences *“—these are 
points which cen still be maintained.:? Examples cf the modal 
future in Attiz, with translation “is to,” “ must,” etc., are 
collected in S. C. G., 267. In the modal character of the future 


*? Op. cit., p. 2I. 

t3 Gildersleeve, A. J. P., XXVIII (1907), p. 353: “ The fut. participle 
is distinctly mocal in Homer and is found only in the company of 
verbs of moticn a3 Munro has duly emphasized. The future participle is 
never simply predicative except in s with the future participle, the 
latest form of erctio obliqua, and after verbs of intellectual perception, 
which, however, from Homer on prefer the ör: construction. No con- 
ditional sense, no causal sense, no adversative sense, no genitive 
absolute, or at most with rare exceptions. And yet when the latest 
much lauded ‘ Go-cart for good little Grecians’ counts up the usages of 
the participle, no hint is given of the coyness of the future participle 
as there is no explanation of ds ov.” 

«4 S. C. G., 320. 

t 4,J. P., XXIII (1902), p. 247: “In the dependent sentence it 
(the future indicative) is confined to a limited sphere from which it 
has not succeeded in ousting the more exact expressions of temporal 
. relations such as Sra» and éreddy with present and aorist subjunctive. 
It has not forced its way into temporal sentences of limit such as 
čws Gy and mpir iv dj» with present and aorist subjunctive outnumbers 
el with future indicative and the generic relative prefers ðs &y with 
present and acris: subjunctive. Nay, even in the leading clause, the 
optative with àv d sputes the territory with the future, and the positive 
future is balanced by the negative optative with ër.” 

46 A.J. P., XXIX. (1908), p. 391. l 
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Aken saw long ago the secret of the behaviour of this tense in 
dependent clauses.*' 

As to the theory of the subjunctive, it would still seem easier 
to the present writer to get the futural meaning from a deadened 
imperative than to get the imperative notion out of a simple 
future. The fact that py is the native negative of the subjunc- 
tive would seem to support this.** All the uses of the subjunc- 
tive in dependent clauses may be referred ultimately to the 
imperative sense so conspicuous in the leading clause. This in 
essence is the position of Miller accepted by Gildersleeve.** 

The easiest way to test the Goodwin-Hahn terminology is to 
apply it to the optative with av. Hahn states throughout that the 
optative expresses “less vivid futurity.” The particle dv, she 
asserts, adds f greater remoteness”; °° so the optative with dv 
might be called the mood (or “terse”: Hahn) of “remote less 
vivid futurity.” 

If we turn to the use of this combination in the great mass 
of Greek literature, we are struck by the fact that it is the one 
most frequently used to indicate moral certainty. It sometimes 


t Die Grundzüge der Lehre von Tempus und Modus im Griechischen 
(Rostock, 1861), p. 17. 

1$ It may be noted that Miss Hahn believes, however, that the modal 
force lies entirely in the particle u$. It is simpler to face the fact 
that these Greek negative moods present peculiar problems; see A. d. P., 
XXIII (1902), pp. 132 f. 

59 A.J. P., XIII (1892), pp. 399-436. As an addition to Miller's dis- 
cussion, if may be observed that the imperative often represents the 
protasis of an anticipatory conditional. Xen., Hiero, ll, 13: qAobrie 
nuév rods díkovs: cavróp "yàp mAovriets. Eur., fr. 467N: ‘yapetre viv, 
yapeire, xara Orjokere | Ñ Gapuákowiw éx "yvyaikós Ñ 8óXor. Conversely, 
the protasis of the anticipatory conditional is parallel with the imperative, 
and the negative like that of the imperative is rigorously ah. Whereas 
the negative od often occurs in the protasis of other types (a. Ad- 
haerescent; see Homer, IL, III, 289: IV, 55-6; XX, 129; XXIV, 296. 
Od., II, 274; XII, 382; XIX, 85, ete. b. When od is quoted, or belongs 
to a predetermined group as with pèr—ôé: Dem., 45, 23; Lysias, 13, 62; 
Hdt., I, 212; VII, 9, 1; 10, 8; Eur., Jon, 374. c. In a causal sense: 
Dem., 23, 76; Andoc., 1, 33; Thue., III, 32, 2; Hdt., VII, 46 [2]; Eur., 
H. F., 1314-15; Homer, Ii, IV, 160; IX, 435), it is very rare in the 
protases of the anticipatory form. Even the adhaerescent où is very 
seldom found. I note only Lysias, 13, 76 (éà» uà» ob» pacxy—éday & ob 
$áckg—éà» 0B wh ëxn dwodetfar), which may be compared to the regular 
use in Dem., 21, 205 (ëv re u) $6). 

89 Op. cit., p. 93, n. 222, 
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serves as a climex to the indicative," and is far from necessarily 
denoting uncertainty. It varies in tone from strong assurance 
(must) to faint presumption (might). Jebb (ad Soph., Ajas, - 
88) wrote: “ Among its many shades of meaning, the opt. with 
dy sometimes expresses, as here, what the speaker feels he must 
do.” (Italics are Jebb’s.) Elsewhere (on Antigone, 1108) he 
comments: “ optative with dv expressing a fixed resolve.” Can’t 
is a frequent rendering for the negative. Especially common 
is the aorist optative with dv to express total negation, which, 
although often translated by the future indicative, is very inade- 
quately so rerdered. This combination has been named the ` 
potential optative, and scholars, misled by the vague, popular 
acceptation of the adjective, have thought it expressed merely 
possibility. Tis is incorrect. Potentiality has to do with char- 
acter, and tae estimate of character goes back to the opinion of 
one who makes the estimate.5? The optative with dy expresses 
the opinion of she speaker as an opinion, and may be called the 
mood of qualified assertion. If we use the term “ potential," we 
must carefully define its meaning.9* 

The force of th» optative with ay may well be brought out in 
the following passages, which could be multiplied almost indefi- 
nitely. These particular passages have been chosen because 
translations of echolars who admittedly had an excellent feeling 
for the Greek language are available. The name of the trans- 
lator is given in parenthesis. 


Soph., Ajaz, 88: uévow’ àv, I must stay (Jebb) 
186: kot yàp dy, It must come (Jebb) 
Phil., 103: six åy AdBos, Thou canst not take (Jebb) 
OQ. C., 4E: ts oby pas ye 1509. ày éou ër, For never- 
more will I depart from my rest in this 
land (Jebb: “ fixed resolve ”) 


5: Homer, Il., II, 158-61; Dem., 21, 191; Thuc., II, 13, 6. 

52 4, J. P., XOX (1398), p. 231. Potential refers to character and 
has to do with púo:s rather than with T/xm. 

£3 In summarizing ihe thesis of her monograph, Hahn has recently 
written (T.A.F. A., LXXXIII [1952], p. 251, n. 30): “I hold that the 
original force . . . of the optative [was] more remote futurity or poten- 
tiality.” (Italics mina.) On p. 10 of Subjunctive and Optative, “ less 
vivid" is equated with “potential.” If “more remote futurity” or 
“less vivid futurity ” means “ potentiality,” have we not departed from 
the areg of tens2s into the area of moods? 
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QO.0.,826: ipiv dv e . . . kaipós, "Twere time for you 

(Jebb: “cold sternness ?) | 

Ar., Ach., 403: ob yap dv aré\Ooun’, No, I'm not going off (Gil- 
dersleeve) 

Pindar, O., 2, 20: Adha 8 móru ovv eddaipon yévour’ àv, Cannot 
fail to come (Gildersleeve) 

Homer, I., XXII, 258: éXow kw 35 kew áXotqv, I will either 
slay or be slain (E. Myers) 

Plato, Ap., 25 B: ay . . . dy, must be (Forman, “ A freq. transl. 
of the potent. optative ”) 


The position that the Greek moods originally had modal force 
is still, I believe, valid; some of the observations made here 
about Greek have been neglected in the most recent study. But 
I waive all questions of origin. The problem is the suitable 
grammatical nomenclature for the conditional sentence in Attic 
Greek—a nomenclature which will reflect ancient usage. And 
this usage in the historical period is modal, not temporal alone. 
The ethnic grammarian of the Greek language must not sur- 
render his materials into the hands of the pre-ethnic scholars, 
particularly when their interpretations and analyses of phe- 
nomena are so varled.* The optative with dv must not, for 
example, be called the “tense of less vivid futurity." There are 
few Greek philologians who keep eyes and ears resolutely shut 
to the results of comparative grammar, but one is tempted to 
echo part of the lament of Tycho Mommsen in his preface to his 
Beiträge zu der Lehre von Gen griechischen Praepositionen: 
* Es ist jetzt keine günstige Zeit fur die classische Philologie. 
Ihre Nebenschosslinge . . . Linguistik, Germanistik, Neusprach- 
enthum u.s.w. haben sich—nicht, wie mir scheint, zum Heil der 
allgemeinen Bildung—so blátierreich vorgedrangt, dass der alte 
Baum, aus dessen Wurzeln sie entsprossen sind, dem Ersticken 
nahe ist." 

The best guide to Greek moods is of course the usage of the 
classic authors. But ancient grammatical terminology has also 
had a part. For “mood,” the Latins invented a happy name, 
modus, and the moods have been called the keys of the music of 


55 Before building a theory of moods in Latin and Greek on the welter 
of moods in Sanskrit, one should be invited to read the now-neglected 
article, “The Instability of the Use of Moods in Earliest Sanskrit" 
(A.J. P., XXXIII [1912], pp. 1-29), by a Sanskrit scholar of the 
highest authority, M. Bloomfield. Cf. Gildersleeve, A.J. P., XXXIII 
(1912), p. 109. Note also Householder’s important review of the Hahn 
book (Language, XXX [1954]), esp. p. 399. 
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language. Tae Greek word is éyxAtous, and “ tone," too, is not 
a bad description; for a mood may be defined as the tone given 
to the predicazion by the speaker or writer. This term goes back 
at least to D-onysius Thrax, who distinguished five enklisets. 
The participle he did not regard as a rhema ( verb," in dis- 
tinction to oncma). At best it is a metoche; a participation in 
both the nonn and the verb. Neither modus nor enklisis gives 
comfort to the adherent of the “vivid futurity " theory, but 
there are two parases used by Apollonius Dyscolus in connection 
with the moods which haye seemed particularly irreconcilable. 
These phrases are yuyixy dideors and yuyixy evvora, used synony- 
mously.5 The term psychike diathesis was clearly earlier than 
Apollonius; ior it occurs in a quotation in 320, 4.. Apollonius 
devoted a lenzihy section (pp. 320-346 of the Uhlig edition) to 
the study of the infinitive. He introduced this section with two 
questions: was the infinitive an enklisis, and was it a verb.59 
His answer wes that the infinitive was an enklists but that along 
with person and number it did not possess psychike diathests,®" 
which was possessed by. the indicative, subjunctive, optative, and 
imperative. In recent times, Smyth has made exactly the same 
distinction: “ There are four moods proper in Greek: indicative, 
subjunctive, optative, and imperative. The infinitive (strictly 
a verbal-noun) . . . may be classed with the moods.” 55 Or we 
may compare the language in the Gildersleeve-Lodge Latin 
Grammar, 253: “ The infinitive form of the verb is generally, 
but improperly, called a mood.” In modern terminology the 
psychike diathesis is the “ mood proper ”; enklisis is the general 
term for mood, oroper and improper. 

It seems to b2 essential, however, for the “ vivid futurity " 
adherents, that any mental tone of predication be denied to the 
Greek moods proper. Accordingly, Miss Hahn has argued that 
Apollonius uses ssychike diathesis as “a strictly grammatical 
term.” She renders it by “mood” and enklisis by “ a mood." 5? 


55292, 11-12. Cf Uhlig, p. 529, s.v. yvxucj. References to Apol- 
lonius are by page and line of the edition of Gustave Uhlig (Part 2, 
vol. II of Grammatisi. Graeci [ Leipzig, 19101). 

5e 320, 1-2. 

57 29], 4d: wuxiküs čealésews 4j &ykNwis ápospjcaca. This is said with 
reference to the infin^tive. Cf. 320, 4-321, 4. 

sH. W. Smyth, Greek Grammar for Colleges (New York, 1820), 
1760. 

59 Subjunctive and Optztive, pp. 4-5, n. 10. 
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But why, one may query, does Apollonius use this particular 
grammatical term? He had the whole range of Greek vocabu- 
lary if he had wanted to express ideas such as time, futurity, 
vividness, or remoteness. Surely it is not accidental that he 
chose psychike diathesis and used psychike ennoti as a synonym. 
Miss Hahn states in explanation: “ If it is asked why Apollonius 
chose psychike ‘mental’ for that particular use, it can only be 
said that to answer that question we would have to know some- 
thing about Apollonius’ own ‘ attitude of mind’ in the Literal 
sense!” 9? Jf I understand this sentence aright, then all effort 
at interpretation becomes futile. 

Apcllonius stated that the optative indicated euktike di- 
athesis.® He treated the subjunctive in a special treatise, now 
lost, but we know that he preferred the name hypotaktike, sub- 
joined or subordinate. Priscian defined moods as follows: 
“modi sunt diversae inclinationes animi, varios eius affectus 
demonstrantes.” A later grammarian described enklisis as 
kivnow roy THs Woxns eudalvovca 7 SpioTiKny Ù mpootaKxtiKyy 7 
eikruaw 3) Qwrakruejv, Indicating some sort of mood of the mind, 
either of definition, or command, or wish, or dubitation. As 
Gilbert Murray bas remarked on this clause, * It needed a great 
deal of close abstract thinking to arrive at that conception of the 
*mood?.? 5 In difficult questions of formal grammar we still 
have occasion to consult the wisdom of the ancients. 

The study of syntax is of the utmost importance for the 
appreciation of literary form. A description of phenomena ac- 
cording to the sphere of usage will be found useful for instruc- 
tion and even more so for suggestion. The vague terms “ vivid,” 
“more vivid," “most vivid," “less vivid," and “ remoteness ” 
cannot, unfortunately, be brought to a satisfactory test; but the 
clear light of Gildersleeve’s intellect has illuminated a termi- 
nology for the conditional sentence in Attic Greek which seems 
to this author more felicitous than any other yet formulated. 
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$9 T. A. P. A., LX XXII (1951), pp. 43-4. 

81 351, 8-10. 

°‘ Hahn (7.A.P.A., LXXXII [1951], pp. 44-8) regards this and 
similar definitions in the later grammarians as a “ misinterpretation 
of Apollonius! psychike diathesis." 

*? Greek Studies (Oxford, 1946), p. 184. 
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THE RELIABILITY OF MEGASTHENES. 


The two most influential writers on India in the ancient world 
were Megasthenes and Ctesias, cf whom the former had spent 
some time in India,' while the Istter based his account on such 
information as he could pick up az the Persian court. Separated 
in time by a zood: one hundred years they rub shoulders, like 
many another ill-assorted pair, ir the pages of that industrious 
compiler, Diodorus Sieulus. A scant generation later, writing 
in Rome lize Diodorus, the geog-apher Strabo makes good use 
of Megasthenes' work even though he does refer to its author in 
abusive terms;* Ctesias he does rot even mention. But despite 


1 Evidence abcut Megasthenes’ life is scanty. All we really know is 
that he was sent on official business to Sandrocottus (i.e. Chandra- 
gupta) (cf. Strsbo, II, 1, 9; XV, I, =6; Arr., Ind., 5, 3), and that for 
an unknown lenzth of time he was ettached to the staff of Sibyrtius 
the satrap of Arachosia (Arr., Anab. V, 6,2). Whether his frequent 
audiences with Sandrocottus involve one or a number of separate trips 
to Pataliputra :s not clear. We hear that he lived under Seleucus 
(Clem. Alex., Strom., p. 182 Sylb.). No one can be sure whether it was 
Seleucus or Sibyrtius who sent him to =androcottus (cf. Müller, F. H. G., 
IV, 398; O. Stein, * Megasthenes," Nc. 2, R.-H., XV, cols. 230-1; B. C. 
J. Timmer, Megasthenes en de Ind-sche Maatschappij [Amsterdam, 
1930], pp. 7-3). In what follows it will be unnecessary to dwell on 
these uncertainti2s. We shall assume he was Seleucus’ envoy, and that 
he wrote early ir the third century B.C. 

? Otesias wes an ebullient doctor from Cnidus who played an exciting 
role in Persia as personal physician to Artaxerxes Mnemon. Diodorus 
tells us he was captured in battle, ard then spent seventeen years at 
the Persian court (II, 32, 4). He was prejudiced in favor of Clearchus 
and the Spartans in general (cf. Plut.. Artos., 13, 3; Photius’ Excerpts 
from the Persica, 58-60), though his efforts in aiding Conon to obtain 
command of a, Persian fleet later embroiled him with Sparta. However, 
he was acquitted of all charges in Rhodes (Phot. Pers., 64). For 
references and discussion see F. Jacoby, “Ktesias,” No. 1, R.-E., XI, 
cols. 2032-7. Jacoby regards the seventeen years as a typical Ctesian 
exaggeration 12033). He probably lef: Persia by 398/7 B.C. See also 
R. Henry, Otézias, La Perse, L’Inde (Erussels, 1947), pp. 4-0. See also 
the still valvabls observations of C Müller in his Ctestae Cmidü 
Reliquiae (Paris, 1844, according to -he Preface, but bound up with 
the Didot Herodo-us of 1862), pp. 1-11. 

? Particularly in Book IT, 1-42. 

* Among the liers about India first place is awarded to Deimachus, 
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this neglect Ctesias survived, and his work on India as well as 
most of his Persica later ornamented the shelves of Photius, the 
well-known Byzantine churchman and bibliophile? Photius is 
just as sharp in his judgment oi Ctesias as Strabo had been on 
Megasthenes, but like Strabo he seems most attracted where he 
finds most to condemn, Strabo, Diodorus, and Photius have this 
in common. None of them knew India except from books, and 
none of them, so far as we can tell, had ever met anyone else who 
had been there. ln fact India, which was beginning to be known 
under Alexander and the Diadochi, recedes farther and farther 
into ihe distance until it becomes once more a Never-Never 
Land, a convenient repository for fabulous monsters and philoso- 
phers’ dreams. And this was an India where Ctesias and Me- 
gasthenes, Nearchus and Philostratus® could meet on equal 
terms. 

The re-establishment of India as a part of the oecumene in the 
modern age has also piqued our curiosity about the older India 
of the days of the epics anc of Buddhism, and, politically, about 
Chandragupta and his empire. Sanskrit scholars, finding their 
problems insoluble in terms of Indian sources alone, have turned 
to the fragments of the Greek historians, while classicists, de- 
ploring the paucity of information in Greek writers, have hoped 
for a helping hand from the other side of the Himalayas. In 
the search for a satisfactory base of operations Megasthenes’ 
indica has become very important. This is well illustrated by 
the uncompromising statement made over a century ago by E. A. 
Schwanbeck, editor of the fragments of Megasthenes: 


Nam etsi geographica Graecorum scientia postea demum 
perfecta est, tamen Indiae cognitio iam Megasthenis libris 
ad summam perfectionem ita pervenit, ut qui postea de 
India scripserunt, ad veritatem tento proprius accedant, 
quanto accuratius Megasthenis Indica sequantur.’ 


but Megasthenes comes second (II,1,9). Deimachus was sent as envoy 
to Sandrocottus’ successor. Little else is known about him. 

"This may be inferred because of Photius* summaries of the Persica 
and the Indica. Jacoby argues persuasively that Photius did not depend 
on an abridgment (‘ Ktesias,” col. 2066). 

? Philostratus wrote a Life of Apollonius which enables us to get a 
glimpse of India, as the Romans thought of it in the time of Septimius 
Severus. 

TE. A. Sehwanbeck, Megasthenis Indica (Bonn, 1846), p. 76, quoted 
by Müller, F. H. G., II, p. 401. 
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The recove-y in 1909 of the Arthashastra of Kautilya suggested 
a new approach. Kautilya having been Chandragupta’s min- 
ister, and Megasthenes having been Seleucus! envoy to Chandra- 
gupta’s court, it was felt that a comparison between the Ar- 
thashastra and the fragments of Megasthenes would illuminate 
this importent period in Indian history.* It would be unkind to 
say that efforts to combine these sources have been fruitless, but 
it would certa:nly be inaccurate to state that they have been 
altogether successful. The Arthashastra appears to be a com- 
posite work, additions and other changes having been made from 
time to time to bring it in line with later Indian views.? There- 
fore, scholars in the field like Breloer +° and Stein** have been 
able to find support for their divergent opinions in the Artha- 
shastra itsel=. Barbara Timmer has made en admirable study 
of Megssthenes in which she considers the fragments indi- 
vidually, wich a view to arriving at some judgment on the 
reliability of that author. However, she has deliberately limited ` 
her discussion Lo the passages dealing with Indian society— 
omitting such matters as geography, religious practices and 
myths, animal life, and the remote peoples of India. In im- 
posing these -imits on her work, not only does she leave out most 
of what particularly interested the Greek world, but she also 
deprives herself of a satisfactory criterion for judging Megas- 
thenes. For there is no other Greek writer whose account of 
Indian society cen now be used to confront that of Megasthenes 
except on one or two points. Her commentary, therefore, con- 
sists primarily -n a discussion of the relative accuracy with 
which various writers reproduce the account of Megasthenes, and 
in the elucidation of Megasthenes’ remarks in terms of the San- 
skrit literature. In other words, she has practically turned her 
back on. the Greek background of Megasthenes, preferring to 
explain such idealizing tendencies as he shows by alluding to 
Brahmanie precepts rather than to Greek literary influences. But 


8 See especialy Timmer, Megasthenes, pp. 2; 43-4; also see W. E. 
Clark in the Legacy of India (Oxford, 1937), p. 340. 

? See Timmer. Megasthenes, pp. 42-3; also H. C. Raychaudhuri in 
An Advanced H-sto-y of India, 2nd ed. (London, 1950), p. 126. 

19 Bernhard Ereloer, Kautilya-Studien, I: Das Grundeigentum in 
Indien (Bonn, 1327:; II: Altindisches Privatrecht bei Megasthenes und 
Kautalya (Bonn, 1928). 

11 O, Stein, “ Hegasthenes,” No. 2, E.-E., XV, cols. 230-326. 
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have we any more right to assume a communicative Brahman than 
à Greek writer as influencing Megasthenes on these matters im- 
plying a theory of society? Or, if both influences were present, 
how should we distribute the honors? We do not know how long 
Seleucus! envoy spent in India, nor whether the interpreters at 
his disposal were competent to translate any but the most con- 
crete statements of fact from one language into another.'? 
Herodotus went into Egypt under somewhat similar circum- 
stances. That is to say the Greeks had a lively curiosity about 
Egypt even before his time, and there was already a Greek 
literary tradition.2* Like Megasthenes, Herodotus had some 
ideas in his head of what he would find when he left for his 
admittedly brief visit, and like Megasthenes he was dependent 
on interpreters. Opinions about Herodotus Egyptian digres- 
sion have varied widely in the period since he wrote, but there 
will he less fluctuation in the future, for he can now be judged in 
the light of archaeological discoveries. We know a good deal 
about Egypt from evidence entirely independent of Herodotus 
and the other classieal writers. Eventually this should also 
apply to Megasthenes, but evidently the Indian archaeologist 
has & long way to go before he overtakes his Egyptian confrére. 


12 Miss Timmer is not unaware of these difficulties. She notes how 
different scholars have seen proof of contradictory philosophie influences 
in Megasthenes’ account of the Brahmans. Therefore, she argues that 
the resemblances are too vague for identification (Megasthenes, p. 9). 
However, Megasthenes might well be eclectic. The real question is, are 
his ideas Greek or are they Indian? If Indian they would no doubt be 
vague, because of the difficulties of communication. Need they be 
precise simply because they are Greek? 

18 Of the earlier Greek writers on Egypt, Hecataeus of Miletus is the 
best known. See Schmid-Stahlin, Geschichte der griechischen Literatur, 
I, 1’, pp. 693-701; Gaetano De Sanctis, Studi di Storia della Storiografia 
greco (Florence, 1951), pp. 3-19. 

14 For Herodotus’ Egyptian journey see John L. Myres, Herodotus, 
Father of History (Oxford, 1953), p. 8. Jacoby accepts the view that 
he spent no more than four months in Egypt. See his “ Herodotos,” 
No. 7, &.-H., Supp. II, cols. 277-8. 

15 To the very real difficulties of translating at all are added the fact 
that the interpreter is apt to have only a surface understanding of 
the language, suitable for assisting the traveller in making his wants 
known, but quite inadequate for serious discussion. And who can check 
the interpreter if he chooses to oversimplify or even to improvise, 
rather than reveal his own inadequacies? 


ur 
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This may 2e illustrated by referring to & recent and admirably 
lucid survey by Stuart Piggott. Towards the end of his book 
he refers ;o Megasthenes and his “ objective account of the 
civilization in wiich he found himself,” and then adds: “ He 
presents a picture of a regime . . . fully literate (italics mine), 
urban, highly organized.” 9? Yet in the fragments we read: 
*. , . they (i.e. the Indians) have no written laws for they do 
not know how to write but manage everything by memory”! 2’ 
It may be eddec that Piggott goes on to point out specific 
resemblances between Megasthenes’ account of Indian society 
and the Harappa culture, but he has also made it clear that the 
archaeological evidence for the Harappa culture comes from the 
third millennium B. C. perhaps 2000 years before Megasthe- 
nes.1% Further exzavations are needed, and in the area described 
by Megasthenes, before the archaeologist can be of any great 
assistance tc us in evaluating Greex accounts of India. 

And this brings us back to Ctesias who, unlike Megasthenes, 
is a known quantizy. We may paraphrase Schwanbeck’s dictum, 
quoted above, and say: Ancient writers on India are reliable in 
inverse relation to their dependence on Ctesias. Obviously, 
even a writer like Ctesias occasionally preserves valuable evi- 
dence, but it is evidence we cannot trust without confirmation 
from a less -magirative source. Clearly, Ctesias was in an en- 
viable position to obtain factual information on Persia, and 
thanks to the close relations between the two countries, on India 
as wellj? For example, when he describes the Martichora with 
the face of a man, three rows of teeth, stingers in his tail, and 
a taste for human flesh,?? he may be reproducing the design seen 


15 Stuart Piggott, Frehistoric India to 1600 B. C. (Penguin Books, Re- 
printed 1952), y. 287.. 

17 See Müller, F. H. G., II, p. 421, Megasthenes, fr. 27; Strabo, XV, 
1, 53. 

19 Sir Mortimer Wheeler, writing for the Cambridge History of India, 
Supplementary Volume (Cambridge, 1953), p. 84, speaks of the “ latter 
half of the third millennium and the earlier centuries of the second.” 

19 See Jacoby, “ Ktesias,” No. 1, R.-E., XI, col. 2037, where he dis- 
cusses the kinc of information about India obtainable in Persia, He 
does say India was not as well known in Ctesias’ day as Africa (2038). 
: For Ctesias’ failure to make use of his opportunities, see ibid., col. 2045. 

2 Following sext of R. Henry (Otésias, etc. [Brussels, 1947]), Phot., 
Ind., 7, we reed paprıxópa. The word is Persian and means “man 
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on some Indian article of commerce,” and the mythical creature 
depicted by the artist may owe its origin to the tiger which 
actually does live in India; but if any later Greek writer, even 
one who has been to India, includes a similar description in his 
work, the chances are worth taking that he borrowed it from 
Ctesias, The extent to which such borrowings occur ought to 
give us the basis for a negative judgment. 

Ctesias’ Indica is the earliest Greek work on the subject known 
tous. Originally a slender treatise, the contents have been quite 
generously preserved by Photius’ thirty-two chapter summary. 
For the twenty-three book Persica we are not nearly so well off. 
Chiefly we depend on Photius’ sixty-four chapter summary of the 
last seventeen books, on the Excerpts of the first two books of the 
lost History of Nicolaus of Damascus, and on the first thirty- 
four chapters of the second book of the Historical Inbrary of 
Diodorus Sieulus.? The Persica is relevant to our inquiry be- 
cause of the story it contained of Semiramis and her attempt 
to conquer India. Since this story falls somewhere in the first 
six books of Ctesias,?? we are forced to rely on the evidence of 


eater,” thus proving that Ctesias got this account through a Persian 
intermediary (Jacoby, “ Ktesias,” col. 2038). For the Martichora see 
also Müller, Ctes., frs. 64, 65, 66, 67. | 

zı This idea appeals to Jacoby (“ Ktesias,” col. 2038). Perhaps the 
older view of Baehr, that it was an article of Persian manufacture, is 
to be preferred (Ctesiae Cnidii Reliquiae [Frankfurt on Main, 1824]) ; 
Baehr is quoted as follows in Müller's Ctesiae, p. 92b: “Est enim hoe 
animal in iis fictis animalibus, quibus Persarum artifices delectabantur 
ad varias res exprimendas adornandasve . . . in quibus ipsis fuisse 
Martichoram a Ctesia descriptum, hocque animal ab iisdem artificibus 
pro Indico—in terris incognitis fabulosisque, tot rerum miraculosarum 
plenis habitante—esse venditum, mihi quidem plane est persuasum." 
Jacoby finds the account of hunting the “ tiger” (sic!) perfectly factual 
(“ Ktesias,” col. 2038, line 24). This account is contained in one 
sentence of Photius (Ind., T ad fin.), and refers to the Martichora, 
which he says “ abounds in India.” They kill these animals by shooting 
down at them from the backs of elephants. It may be added that the 
Martichora, like the porcupine of fable, shoots dartk at its enemies, and 
shoots them a distance of 100 feet. 

*? See Henry, Otésias, pp. 8-9, where he mentions the manuscripts used 
by him and not used by earlier editors. The summaries both come from 
Codex 72 of the Library of Photius (ibid., pp. 3-4). 

*8 Photius tells us as much (Pers. 1) when he says: 'AAX èv pep 
Tois mpwros 6£, rå re 'ÀcaUpia ÓuaMaufáver kal boa mpd ræv llepocwkóv. The 
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Nicolaus and Dicdorus. Both authors present problems in that, 
unlike Phozius, nzither contents himself with merely transcribing 
or abbreviazing a sing.» source. Both were writing universal his- 
tories which, æ Jacoby says, must always be compilations rather 
than proper histories.2* It would be out of place, here, to discuss 
current thepries on just how Diodorus and Nicolaus set about 
their task. It is sufficient to recognize that the problem of their 
sources is a complex one, and to refer to Jacoby’s statement that 
both writers used Ctesias without an intermediary.” However, 
Jacoby believes that Nicolaus has two main sources for his his- 
tory of the aneient ea=t, Otesias and also Xanthus of Lydia.® 
In which, if ir either, did he read of the Indian campaign of 
Semiramis? In Diodorus’ second book there are eleven refer- 
ences to Ctesias by nar-e, but only one of these is directly asso- 
ciated with Sertiramis’ Indian campaign.” Even here Diodorus 
merely cites Ctesics’ figures for the size of the army she assem- 
bled in Baezris for thz invasion cf India. Now Megasthenes 
said that Semiramis prepared to attack India, but died before 
putting her plan into effect. Therefore, if we are to determine 
the relationship between Megasthenes and Ctesias it becomes im- 
perative to dacide whether Ctesias? Semiramis died before carry- 
ing out her projected irvasion, or not. Previous discussions of 
Diodorus, II, 1-34 have Zailed to emphasize that the Indian cam- 


obvious explanatien for his beginning the summary with Book VII is 
that Books I-VI were nc; available to him. For the Excerpts of 
Nicolaus, I have -ollowed dacoby’s text (F. Gr. H., II A, No. 90). 

24 See Jacoby, F. Gr. H., II C, p. 233. 

*5 Diodorus’ direct use o£ Ctesias was clearly demonstrated earlier 
by P. Krumbhols (* Diodors Assyrische Geschichte,” Rhein. Mus., XLI 
[1886], p. 326). One detail not noticed beiore, to my knowledge, is the 
use of the word © eirnaba-" in Diod., II, 14, 4. Apparently Ctesias 
was fond of this inusual word (e.g. Phot., Ind., T; 21; 25). ‘It is 
interesting tha; this word is found only in Diodorus and in Photius, 
while it does mct occur ir the other fragments of Ctesias. This is 
added confirmation for the view that Photius and Diodorus used Ctesias 
without an intermediary. 

28 See F.Gr.H., II C, p 233. For Xanthus, see Sehmid-Stáhlin, 
G. gr. Lit., I, 17, pp- 704-7. 

87 Viz., IT, 17, 1. Gther references in Book II are: 2,2; 5,4; 7,1; 
7,3; 7,4; 8,5; 15,2; 20,3; 21 ad fin.: 32,4. Ctesias is also cited in 
I, 56 and in XIV, 16, 8. 

28 Seo Müller, F. H. G., II, Megasthenes, frs. 20, 21. 
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paign is in the nature of a long digression, not necessarily de- 
rived from Diodorus’ main source on Semiramis.” 

Marsin Braun’s thoughtful essay suggests another way of look- 
ing at the Semiramis story. Briefly stated, he holds that the 
Persian conquest led to the invention of compensatory legends 
by the conquered peoples, tales of past greatness which served to 
make present subjection more tolerable. Ninus, Semiramis, and 
Nectanebus, among others, became the leading figures of a popu- 
lar fiction which reflected both the ancient rivalry between. 
Babylonian and Egyptian societies and their mutual resentment 
of the Persian conqueror.? From the nature of things these 
tales showed great variety, there being no way to set up any 
canon of authenticity. A change came about in the Hellenistic 
period,” but that may be disregarded for the present. Alexander 
apparently believed that Semiramis had invaded India, and that 
she had barely managed to escape with a few companions, fleeing 
westward through the unpleasant Gedrosian desert.** Accepting 
Braun’s theory about these legends in general, what people would 
have invented such a story? Evidently the national vanity of the 
Babylonians would not have inspired such a military fiasco, and 
it is difficult to see how any Indian legend of attempted conquest 
and failure, even had such a legend existed, would have become 
known to the Greeks before Alexander. There is, however, one 
possibility that should be considered. More than a century and 
a half before Alexander, Darius stood at the head of an invinci- 
ble army. For a time there seemed no limits set to the swelling 
empire of Persia. Like the great Macedonian, he advanced 


2° E.g. Carl Jacoby, “ Ktesias und Diodor, eine Quellenuntersuchung 
von Diodor B II c. 1-84," Rhein. Mus., XXX (1875), pp. 555-615; Paul 
Krumbholz, “ Diodors assyrische Geschichte," Rhein. Mus., XLI (1886), 
pp. 321-41; “ Wiederholungen bei Diodor," Rhein. Mus. XLIV (1889), 
pp. 286-98; “Zu den Assyriaka des Ktesias," Rhein. Mus., L (1895), 
pp. 205-40; LII (1897), pp. 237-85; Felix Jacoby, “ Ktesias,” No. 1, 
R.-E., XT, cols. 2032-73, but esp. cols. 2051 ff. 

39 See M. Braun, History and Romance in Graeco-Oriental Literature 
(Oxford, 1938), Ninus and Semiramis, pp. 6 ff.; Nectanebus, pp. 19 ff. 

31 Ibid., esp. pp. 1 ff. 

3? See Jacoby, PF. Gr. H., IT B, No. 133, Nearchus fr. 3a, b. Nearchus 
is perhaps our most reliable writer on Alexander. 

*? De Sanctis appears to believe that it was the spectacular growth of 
Persia that first gave the Greeks a sense of history. See his Studi di 
Storia della Storiografia greca (Florence, 1951), esp. pp. 27 ff. 
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into India. ard then directed his attention to the sea route from 
the Indus to the Red Sea. Like Alexander later, Darius might 
well have been flattered by th» comparison with the earlier 
unsuccessful ettempt af Semiramis, and this might have found 
expression in ihe lost work of that celebrated navigator, Scylax 
of Caryanca.** This attractive possibility should be dismissed, 
albeit reluctantly, on chronological grounds. Semiramis herself 
is a complex figure, owing her name to Sammu-ramat of As- 
syria,’ many pf her attributes to the dove-goddess-of Ascalon, 
and her popularity to the spuriots notion that she had founded 
Babylon.? An essential part of the story is her union with 
Ninus the eponymous builder of Nineveh, and this presupposes 
the reconcili£txon of older hostile relations between Assyria and 
Babylonia.** Such a development, fostered by the conquest of 
Assyria and Bsbylonia, could hardly have been complete so soon 
after 539 B. C Also, it is probable that with his interest in 
India, Herodotus would have tol us about Semiramis’ attack, 

had he found i; mentioned in Scylax. 


Ctesias’ contemporary, Xenophon, also has € to say 
about India. It is worth noting chat his references, like those 
of Herodotus, are unifcrmly favorable, and that all of them 
occur in his idealized biography of Cyrus.?? Cyrus, great con- 
queror though he is, never dreams of attacking India, but 
regards the moral support of India as greatly to be desired. 
Incidentally, nowhere does Xenopkon refer to Semiramis. Yet 
he must have read the Persica.” However, Xenophon does not 


3t On Scylax se» Herod., IV, 44; Strabo, XIV, 2, 20. J. L. Myres 
suggests, on wat seems scanty evidence, that Scylax sailed down the 
Ganges rather than the Indus (Herodotus, p. 39). For further dis- 
cussion of Sey.ax, see Fritz Schachermeyr, Alexander der Grosse, In- 
genium und Macht (Graz, Salzburg, Vienna, 1949), pp. 364 ff. For 
Darius and India, see G. B. Gray, C. A.H., IV, p. 183. For an en- 
thusiastic appreisal of Darius, see Ernst Kornemann, Weltgeschichte des 
Mittelmeer-Rawmes (Munich, 1948), I, pp. 265 ff. 

35 See M. Braun, History and Romance, p. 7. ^ 

30 See esp. P. Krumbholz, Rhein. Muz., LII, pp. 284f.; also Braun, 
p. 7 and also n. 2 cn p. 7. 

87 Braun, p. 8. 

88 Viz. Cyrop., I, 1, 4; 5,3; II, 4, 1; III, 2,25; VI, 2,1; 2,9. He does 
refer elsewhere to tae famous Indian dogs (Cyneg., 9,1; 10,1). 

29 To judge by Arab., I, 8, £7. 
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allude to Herodotus account of the death of Cyrus, because to 
have done so would have marred the portrait of Cyrus he wished 
to present. In writing a historical romance he feels no obliga- 
tion to give variants. 

Since the account of Semiramis’ unsuccessful Indian expedi- 
tion was known to Alexander,*® but was not mentioned by Hero- 
dotus or by Xenophon, and since its invention cannot be at- 
tributed to the Syro-Babylonian subjects of Persia, Ctesias 
emerges as the most likely originator of the tale, and Ctesias 
was a writer well known to Alexander. Despite the fact that - 
Diodorus’ only reference to Ctesias in his account of the Indian 
campaign (II, 17, 1) concerns Semiramis’ preparations, we may 
be confident that the Semiramis of Ctesias lived to carry out 
her plan and to suffer an ignominious defeat. This also makes 
it probable that when Nicolaus of Damascus refers to Semiramis’ 
Indian expedition, he is following Ctesias, not Xanthus. Megas- 
thenes deserves to be commended for rejecting this colorful story. 
However, the very passage that proves his distrust of Ctesias 
raises other questions bearing on the reliability of Megasthenes. 
That passage may be translated as follows: 


(6) But what confidence can we rightly have in Indian 
history connected with expeditions like those of Cyrus or 
Semiramis? Megasthenes tends to support this attitude, 
urging us not to believe the old stories about India, because 
the Indians never sent an army outside, and were never 
attacked and conquered from without, except by Heracles 
and Dionysus, and recently by the Macedonians. To be sure 
Sesostris the Egyptian and Tearco the Ethiopian advanced 
as far as Europe, and Nabocodrosor, who is more famous 
among the Chaldaeans than Heracles, got as far as the 
Pillars. Tearco also reached this point, but Sesostris led 
his army from Iberia to Thrace and the Pontus. Idan- 
thyrsus the Scythian overran Asia as far as Egypt. But 
none of these reached India, while Semiramis died before 
the attempt. The Persians recruited the Indian Hydracae 
as mercenaries, but they did not invade India; they only 
came close to doing so when Cyrus marched against the 
Massagetae. | 

(7) Now Megasthenes and a few other writers regard the 
accounts of Heracles and Dionysus as trustworthy, but most 


‘oR. Henry suggests that Ctesias might even claim part of the credit 
for bringing about Alexander’s Asiatic expedition. See his Ctésias, p. 8. 
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of the rest, including Eratosthenes, regard them as incredi- 
ble ard mythical, like the Gr2ek stories about them.* 


This fragment betrays Megasttenes. Rejecting one myth he 
has made room for others, preferring the more recent fabrica- 
tions of the Alexander historians to the outmoded mendacity of 
Ctesias. Also, even his rejection -s not all we might desire, for 
he concedes that Semiramis’ invas:on was frustrated only by her 
death.*? Motaing could illustrate better Megasthenes’ limita- 
tions as a Listorian. He evidently begins with an idée fire, that 
“the Indians -aunched no campaigns against other peoples, nor 
did others against them." *? "This sounds like a gnomic state- 
ment, to be associated "ith Greek ideas about the Indians and 
other peoples l-ving at the edges of the world; such peoples were 
usually endowed with all the virtues, and tainted with none of 
the cardina_ sins like avarice and greed. "Theopompus, in his 
own sardonic fashion, had already commented on this prevailing 
Greek attitude. Tke warriors of Machimus, least perfect of the 
remote peoples, once visited our wcrld, and were so repelled by 
the morality of the Hyp2rboreans—the best people in our world 
—that they withdrew in disgust. But Theopompus’ historical 
intelligence was of a much higher order than that of Megas- 
. thenes, in that he devotes a whole section of his justly celebrated 

Philippica to €avpdouw (“ Marvels”), and by segregating this 
material evidently distinguishes between history and myth.*® 
Megasthenes’ fragments do not sugzest a similar clear-cut dis- 
tinction. Waile rejecting Semiramis as an invader, he adopts 
specious etymolcgical arguments to show that Dionysus had in- 
vaded India, and probably Heracles as well 49? Yet he rejects 


41 Strabo, XV, L 6-7; Müller, F. H. G. YI, Megasthenes, fr. 20. 

42 This is stased even more clearly in fr. 21, Arr., Ind., 5, 7: Zeuipajuv 
dé ray 'Aecvpige ériyepéav pèr oréddecGcr els “Ivdots, dmoÜuveiv 58 wpiv 
réhos émifeivat rotor. fovAeóuao:w .... . 

33 Thid., 5,4: .. . obre 'Ivčoùs Emterpareioat obðapočsiw dvOpdroow, oðre 
"Ivdoiow &AXovs ivOpoovs. 

** See Jacoby, F. Gr. H., II B, No. 115, ir. 75; and my Onesicritus, A 
Study in Hellenistio Historiography (U. of Calif. P., 1949), p. 65. 

i Jacoby beliaves Gavucera to be the title of a part of the Philip- 
pica, rather than that of a collection of excerpts from the work as a 
whole (F.Gr.H , II D, p. 365, lines 17 ff.). 

* See Müller, P. T. G., II, Megasthenes, fr. 21. It would be interest- 
ing to know wlether Megasthenes got this from Clitarchus. W. W. 
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the historieally sound report of the Persian invasion of India in 
favor of a garbled story of their use of Indians as mercenaries. 

Ctesias wrote about the gold-guarding griffins in his Indica.*" 
Megasthenes rejects this bit of fable, but again he rejects it only 
in favor of another version, equally unsound. He reverts, this 
lime, to the older Herodotean tale of the gold-digging ants. 
However, it is only fair to note that, aecording io Arrian, 
Megasthenes expressed doubts, saying that his information came 
only by “hearsay.” 5$ "This is a strange qualification. When 
Herodotus visited Egypt he reported certain matters on the basis 
of his own observation (és), others as known to him only by 
hearsay (áxoj). The emphasis, so far as dxoy is concerned, 
would be on what he was told by his informants in Egypt, rather 
than on a literary source.*® Also, whenever possible, Herodotus 
followed up his “hearsay” evidence by further investigation, 
by ícrop(y proper? No one will believe that Megasthenes did 
this, that he tested the rival ant and gryphon theories by inter- 
rogating the Indians. He evidently made up his mind on the 
basis of the written accounts. This example serves to warn us 
not to assume an Indian source for Megasthenes when there was 
a Greek literary source at hand. It also suggests an interpreta- 


Tarn has argued vigorously that Clitarchus did not write before 280, 
perhaps not until 260 (Alewander the Great, II, Sources and Studies 
[Cambridge, 19481, p. 21), and that he definitely wrote later than 
Megasthenes (ibid. p. 76). A recent article takes up the cudgels for 
an early Clitarchus date, and a late date for Aristobulus (Fritz R. 
Wüst, “Die Rede Alexanders des Grossen in Opis, Arrian VII 9-10,” 
in Historia, Il, 2, pp. 177-88). Earlier C. Jacoby tried to prove that 
the chief source for Diod., II, 1-34 was a Hellenistic writer with close 
ties in Egypt, preferably Clitarchus (Rhein. Mus. XXX [1875], pp. 
555-615) ; then J. Marquart suggested Agatharchides of Cnidus as the 
author (Philologus, Supp. 6, pp. 503 ff.). However, neither view has 
found favor since Krumbholz demolished them (see Rhein. Mus., XLIV, 
pp. 286-98; L, pp. 205-40; for others see n. 29 above). 

47 See Phot., Ind., 12. 

48 Megasthenes’ account of these ants is vouched for both by Strabo 
(XV, 1, 44) and by Arrian (Ind., 15,5), printed in Miiller’s F.H. G., 
IT, as Meg., fr. 39. It is Arrian who speaks of “hearsay.” Presumably 
he is echoing Megasthenes' words rather than making an observation 
of his own. ; 

*? For discussion, see Myres, Herodotus, esp. pp. 9 ff. 

5° Ibid. for discussion and references. 
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tion of Megasthenes less flattering than prevailing views. One 
may grant tkat he was a keen chserver of the life around him, 
and that Ee was able to put down in writing a reasonably accu- 
rate description of what he saw and heard. This qualifies him 
as a journalist; it dces not show that he was a historian, for it 
implies no ability to evaluate conflicting testimony. Where he 
must rely on the accounts of others, it cannot be said that Megas- 
thenes shows =ritical ability in acy way superior to that of his 
predecessors, or that ne was led by his stay in India to distrust 
the exaggerations of fable. He, too, had pygmies who fight with 
cranes, only adding verisimilitude by the detail that cranes had 
been found later, with the points of miniature weapons still em- 
bedded in Zhe-r flesh. He, too, accepts the long-lived Hyper- 
boreans of Simonides and Pindar,*? and the Barking Men of 
Ctesias.°* He knew th» more reeent literature as well, for he 
borrows from Baeton. one of A.exander's itinerum mensores. 
Baeton tells us that certain will men with “feet reversed ” 
(aversis post crura pantis) could not be brought in to see 
Alexander or oher reigning potenzates because of their inability 
to breathe any but their native air.* Interestingly enough, 
Megasthenes gives the same reason to explain why certain 
savages had never been trought becore Sandrocottus (i.e. Chan- 
dragupta).95 Megasthanes appears to have been familiar with 
Onesicritus’ book about Alexander, a work in which India seems 
to have been treated at some length; but he adapts Onesicritus 
to suit his cwn purposes. For waile Onesicritus reports that 
there were no slaves in the Land of Musieanus, Megasthenes 
goes so far ss to say taat there were no slaves in all India.55 
He also seems to have made use of Onesicritus’ imaginative de- 


5: Miss Timmer, in summing up the results of her able study, scrupu- 
lously avoids exaggerated statements zbout Megasthenes’ ability and 
also about his understandirg of Indis (Megasthenes en de Indische 
Maatschappij, esp. p. 3005. 

52 See F. H. G., I, Meg., =r. 30. 

53 Ibid., fr. 31. 

54 See Jacoby. F. Gr. H., IL B, No. 119_ fr. b. Baeton is writing about 
the Scythian Anthropophagi. 

55 See F. H. Œ., II, Meg., fr. 30. He 2an hardly be referring to the 
Scythians here, ubiquitous though they are. He has simply found 
Baeton's explanatioa a convenient one, amd used it in a different context. 

59 See F. H. G. IL, Meg., tr. 27 and F. Sr. H., IL B, No. 134, fr. 25. 
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scription of Taprobane (i.e. Ceylon), and when he refers to 
the grain called bosporum he is following the same source.®® 
Many other examples might be cited to show Megasthenes’ ac- 
quaintance with the Alexander historians, but enough has already 
been said to indicate the way he used them. 


On the animal life of India both domesticated and wild we 
have a right to expect a great improvement in Megasthenes over 
his predecessors, because of his unique opportunities for observa- 
tion. To some extent the fragments justify this hope. His 
description of elephant hunting and also his account of the 
dancing elephants are excellent, as are his remarks about Indian 
horses." However, when he says the tiger is “ almost twice the 
size of a lion,” and that “a tame tiger led by four men seized 
a mule by the hind leg and dragged it in by main force,” 9? we 
wonder whether thi3 is based on óyu or dxoy! Megasthenes also 
speaks of “ horses vith a single horn, and a head like a deer." ° 
This reminds one of Ctesias’ one-horned wild asses.9? Ctesias 
unicorn may have been suggested by the Indian rhinoceros, but 
if so, the connection is as remote as that between the tiger and 
the Martichora, discussed above. Now Aelian gives us the 
following description: 


'There is also said to live there (i.e. in the remote parts of 
India) an animal with a single horn, which they call & 
Cartazonus. This creature is as large as a full grown horse 
and has a mane and soft yellow hair. It is provided with 
excellent legs and is very swift, for the legs resemble those 
of the elephant, being without joints. The tail is like a 
pig's. Betwesn the eyebrows it has & horn growing, not 


57 See F. H. G., IL, Meg., fr. 16, where we are told that the inhabitants 
of Taprobane produze more gold and more pearls than the Indians. 
Onesicritus (F. Gr. H., IY B, No. 134, frs. 12, 13) speaks of Taprobane 
as lying farther south than any other island, and as nourishing larger 
and fiercer elephants than the Indian mainland. He evidently devoted 
some attention to Caprobane, and his account must necessarily have 
been highly imaginstive. 

55 For Megasthenes, see Diod., II, 36, 3-4; for Onesicritus, see F. Gr. H., 
II B, No. 134, fr. 15. 

59 P. H. G., II, Mez., frs. 37, 38 (elephants); 36a (horses). 

°° Ibid., fr. 10. 

1 Ibid., fr. 13. 

9? See Phot., Ind., 25. 
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symmetrically bct with natural twists. The horn is said to 
be very sharp and black.9? 


Here we have a faulty but still recognizable impression of a 
rhinoceros. ard a correction of Ctesias for which Aelian's author, 
almost certainly Megasthenes, deserves full credit. But what 
can one say about the following vassage, where Aelian acknowl- 
edges his debt to Megasthenes? 


Megasthenes says that in India. there are huge scorpions 
with wings, and that they drive in their stingers just as the 
European species do. Also there are snakes with wings. 
They do not go vut by day, but at night only, and they 
release tkeir urine which, if allowed to touch the person, 
causes immediate putrefaction. These things are said by 
Megaszhenes.*# 


And now we must try to sort out our impressions of Megas- 
thenes, and his place in Greek historiography. On the credit 
side we must admit that he frequently corrects his literary 
sources by the evidence of his owr experience; and this justifies 
some confidence in his description of Indian society at the court 
of Chandragupta, wher2 he can have had no Greek source at all. 
The difficulties of language necessarily make his understanding 
a superficial one, but it is a great deal to be able to rely on his 
integrity. Integrity, in fact, is his strongest claim to recogni- 
tion, for wkere critical sense is required he cannot always be 
trusted. Megasthenes was not the man to sift earlier accounts 
and reach a carefully thought out opinion about them. Conse- 
quently, when he gets away from the part of India he knows he 
is only as reliable as the source he follows, and we cannot be sure 
he is following tbe best available source. How far he was able 
to transmit the substance of what Indian acquaintances told him 
cannot be determined in the present state of our evidence. Me- 
gasthenes needs archaeological support just as much as Kautilya 
does. It should be remembered that he did not expect to become 
an Indian clessic. He could scarcely have foreseen that time was 
running out for the Greeks in India, and that more than 2000 
years later ever the fragments of his travel notes would be 
precious. Nevertheless, Schwanbecx’s statement is still defensi- 


e Ael, N. A.. XVI, 20 (printed in F.H. G., IT after Meg., îr. 13). 
st F. H. G., IL, Meg., fr. 12. 
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ble, that later writers on India owe their value to the fidelity 
with which they reprcduce Megasthenes; Megasthenes also shows 
up pretty well in ocr negative test, for he seems, more often 
than not, to have turned his back on Ctesias. But all this is 
not so much a tribute to his superior abilities, as it is an expres- 
sion of the melancholy state of our knowledge about ancient 
India. Perhaps the dest that can honestly be said is that while 
Megasthenes might well have proved to be a Sir John Mande- 
ville, he deserves our respect instead as a third century Marco 
Polo.95 


TRUESDELL S. BROWN. 
University or CALIFORNIA, Los ANGELES. 


*5]t may be aided, also, that without Megasthenes’ Indica Era- 
tosthenes would Eave failed to write an intelligible account of Indian 


geography. 
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X 


VIRGILS ACCEPTANCE OF OCTAVIAN. 


Biographe-s of Virgil have always had to face the fact that 
the poet’s exiernal life was a relatively uneventful one. After 
certain early mishaps he lived from about 39 B. C. in Rome or 
near Nap.es in the circle of Maecenas, financially supported 
and artistica.ly encoaraged by this elegant Etruscan and by 
Octavian. Virgil never married; as far as we know he never 
held state office. 

The one, thread whr2h seems to link him to the history of his 
day is his ecceptance cf Octavian, later Augustus, as the bringer 
of peace and a healer cf the wounds of the Roman civil wars ; this 
thread, accordingly, has been much emphasized by those who 
try to relate 1i3 outward and inward lives. Inevitably its signif- 
cance has bean overemphasized, but there can be no doubt that 
a just appreciation of this relationship can throw considerable 
light on the nind of the poet—and on the historical position of 
Octavian. 

I. 


In each of the major works of Virgil there is clear evidence 
that the poet hed accepted the heir of Caesar who became master 
of the Roman world. Of the ten Eclogues only the First refers 
to Octavian, end that indirectly; but Octavian is unmistakably 
the “ praesers deus ” who deserves sacrifice for his benefactions. 
The Georgics are fuller in their praise of Octavian, and as 
Augustus the founder c= the Roman Empire receives a majestic 
treatment in Virgils last work, the Aeneid. The ancient lives 
of the poet and the schotiasts construe these references liberally 
and add other testimony ; in the collection of poems purported 
to be the earliest product of Virgil, the Virgilian Appendix, 
Octavian appeere at seve-cal points. Notable among these is the 
poem Culex, which is addressed to Octavian as a boy, “ Octavi 
venerande .. . sancte puer." 

Relying upon this evidence, modern students of Virgil have : 
usually constructed a pieture of a lasting friendship between 
‘Virgil and Octavian, the beginning of which they date to the 
mid-40’s or earlier. The most extreme statement of this rela- 
tionship is thet in Tenney Frank’s biography of Virgil. The 
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notice of the Berne manuscript that Octavian and Virgil were 
fellow students of rhetoric under the master Epidius Frank con- 
sidered “not unreasonable," though he admitted the difference 
of seven years in the pupils’ ages and could not deny the weak 
authority of the source. The Culex, presumably written in 
48 B. C., he accepted as a firm testimony of the early a 
of Octavian by Virgil! 

In many of his arguments Frank went farther than ien 
would go, but the general tenor of modern opinion endorses 
almost without question his picture of a well-nigh innate ten- 
dency of Virgil to cling to Octavian. The main controversy on 
the relation of the two revolves about the determination of the 
manner in which Virgil was a publicist for the Augustan regime. 
One faction would call him “un propagandiste habile, sincére, 
reconnaissant et soumis”*—a mouthpiece in short—while 
others would grant him true independence of mind as a poetic 
vates who endorsed of his own free will the Augustan program. 
The issue is a serious one, but it is not the only problem. Can 
we, indeed, properly assume that Virgil always supported Octa- 
vian, or did he come to this acceptance? 

On this point direct indication might be sought in the ancient 
tradition, in the Virgilian Appendix, or in the Hclogues; but a 
satisfactory solution must also take into account Octavian’s 
policies from 44 to 86 B.C. Quite generally, and perhaps too 
sweepingly, modern scholarship has come to feel that the ancient 
lives of the poet are, as Frank described that by Donatus, “a 
conglomeration of a few chance facts set into a mass of later 
conjecture derived from a literal-minded interpretation of the 
Eclogues. * Tt is well-nigh incredible that some of those who 
have exercised their critical faculties on the lives have then 
swallowed the Virgilian Appendix in large doses as comprising 
genuine early works of Virgil, but others have thrown it out 
even more ruthlessly than the lives.* The only certain manner, 


1 Tenney Frank, Vergi: A Biography (New York, 1922), pp. 18, 
28 ff.; ef. p. 89, “Octavian, to whom Vergil was always devoted.” 
The Berne notice may be found in Ernst Diehl, Die Vitae Virgilianae 
und thre antiken Quellen. (Bonn, 1911), p. 44, Il. 20-1. 

?Henry Bardon, Les Empereurs et les lettres latines d'Auguste à 
Hadrien (Paris, 1940), p. 75. 

? Frank, Vergil, p. v; Diehl, Die Vitae, pp. 4-7. 

For the arguments cf. pro Frank, E. K. Rand, “Young Virgil's 
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then, to gair reliabb information on Virgil’s early attitude is 
to turn te the Eclocues, and those students who have done so 
have not failed to nctice that in these poems the usually gentle 
Virgil was skarply czitical of certain Octavianic pclicies and of 
the henchmer who executed those policies. So far as I know, 
however, the zlow of the later, assured friendship of Virgil for 
Octavian aas preverted scholars from drawing an obviously 
possible eonelusion—3o wit, that Virgil did not always support 
Octavian. It is, I think, far move likely that Virgil came to 
accept Octavien, and shat the process of acceptance is manifested 
in the Ecloguzs themselves. 


II. 


Why, indeed, should Virgil have been drawn to Octavian 
when that youth of 18 came back in 44 B. C. from Dyrrachium 
to claim his irheritan2e of Caesar's fortune and Caesar's name? 
Driven by his cold ambition and by a fiery determination to 
avenge Caesar's murcer, Octavian scarcely could have offered 
any appeal to a yours man of Virgil’s temperament. In the 
next year Octavian reconciled himself with Antony; one mark of 
that reconciliation was the ruthless proscription which filled the 
streets of Rome and the paths of Italy with murderers. Secretly 
Octavian may already have envisicned himself as an eventual 
pacifier, but his outwa-d policy was all too clearly ruthless down 
to the end cf tae 40's as he twisted and turned to keep his life; 
to gain a commanding position, and to secure vengeance on the 
assassins of Cassar.? 


Poetry,” H.8.0.P., XXX. (1919), pp. 108-85; contra, H. R. Fairclough 
in his Loeb tranalation 1937) and Jérôme Carcopino’s overly subtle 
argument, “A propos du Catalepton,” Rev. Phil, XLVI (1922), pp. 
156-84. 

5 For example, T. R. Gbver, Virgil, 3d ed. (London, 1915), pp. 25-6, 
154-5; Robert S Conway, Harvard Lectures on the Vergilian Age 
(Cambridge, Mas3., 19287, pp. 32-5; ard even Frank, Vergil, p. 129, 
notes that the pleint of the First Eclogre is “so poignant one wonders 
in what mood Oczavian read it." 

On the rise of Octafian down through 36, see generally M. P. 
Charlesworth, Ca-nbridge Ancient History, X (Cambridge, 1934), pp. 
1-30, 43-7, 55-65, with bioliography there cited; or in greater detail 
T. Rice Holmes, "he Arckitect af the Roman Hmpire (Oxford, 1928). 
The development of Octav-an's program I have considered in my forth- 
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Follewing the defeat and death of Brutus and Cassius at 
Philippi (42 B.C.), Antony and Octavian split the Roman 
world between themselves with a small share to Lepidus, Antony 
to stamp out the last embers of opposition in the East and to 
raise money, Octavian to pacify Gaul and to settle the veterans 
of the joint armies in Italv. The resulting expropriation of 
land and the allotment of farms to veterans had been fore- 
shadowed as early as the formation of the Second Triumvirate, 
for at the first meeting of the triumvirs “to encourage the army 
with expectation of booty they promised them, beside other 
gifts, eighteen cities of Italy as colonies.”* The leaders’ ambi- 
tion and the followers’ cupidity were driving forces in this era. 

When Octavian’s agents commenced to carry out this forcible 
settlement of the veterans in 41, the paths of Octavian and 
Virgil began to approach each other. One of the cities to lose 
its land was Cremona in the Po Valley. When the territory of 
this city proved inadequate, the local commissioner Alfenus 
Varus took also lands of the neighboring Mantua, the birthplace 
of Virgil. 

The precise course of events at this point is far from clear.” 
Though the lives of Virgil embellish their story with such details 
as Virgil’s expulsion from his estate by a centurion settler, we 
can give these scant credence; it is not even certain that Virgil 
was in the area at the time. That Virgil himself did lose his 
estate appears probable; that he felt the injustice to his native 
Mantua and to the peasant population of Italy generally is clear 
from the First and Ninth Eclogues. 

Without going into the vexed and insoluble problem of the 
precise dating and relative order of the Hclogues, one can say 
that of these two poems modern opinion generally places the 


coming Civilization and the Caesars: The Intellectual Revolution in 
the Roman Empire. 

7 Appian, B. C., IV, 3 (Loeb). 

5 Cf. Jean Bayet, “ Virgile et les triumvirs ‘agris dividundis ^," Rev. 
Bt. Lat., VI (1928), pp. 271-99; and the judicious discussion of the 
confiscation and the location of Virgil’s lands by H. J. Rose, The 
Eclogues of Vergil (Berkeley, 1942), pp. 45-68. While the confiseations 
are often assumed to have been resumed after the end of the Perusine 
War, Appian, B.C., V, 27 and 31, shows that they were halted during 
its course, and Colin Hardie (J. R. 8., XLIII [1953], p. 221) may well 
be right in suggesting that they were permanently ended at that point. 
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Ninth first and views the First as later. On this view it 
appears that Virgil (Menalcas of the Ninth Eclogue) had es- 
sayed to save Mantua by 2 poetie appeal to Varus, bui had 
failed in tae main. The utmost perhaps which Mantua gained 
by an intercession of Virgil—ard still more that of the noble 
Cornelius Gallus—was an order from Octavian that Varus was 
not to take the three-mile strip encircling the city proper? 
For this charity Virgil returned taanks in a poem full of puzzles, 
the First Eclogue, which places beside the dispossessed Meliboeus 
the contented Tityrus, who kept his land by an appeal to 
Octavian. 

While Virgil wrote sad poems, others who had been dispos- 
sessed turned to arms under the incitement of Antony’s wife 
Fulvia and àis brother Lucius. Eventually Octavian pinned the 
opposition leaders in Etruscan Perusia and after a fierce siege 
took the town in late February or early March of 40. Though 
he spared those attached closely to Antony, everyone else was 
killed, and the town was burned; hostile rumor went so far as 
to whisper that Octavian sacrificed 600 nobles to the shades of 
Caesar. .One need not believe this piece of brutality, but its 
invention throws in lurid light the contemporary view of : 
Octavian. 

III. 


So far Octavian had been ruthless, and so far he had won. 
Whereas an ordinary man would heve continued blindly on this 
road to eventual doom, Octavian now had the sagacity to break 
with his immediate past. Dio Cassius comments that even in 


°C, F. Kumeniezki, “Quo ordine Ve-gilii eclogae conscriptae sint," 
Hos, XXIX (1626), pp. 69-79, gives a zonspectus of earlier literature 
on the subject; cf. also Frank, Vergil, p». 112, 137, and Rose, Helogues, 
pp. 251-2, The extraordinary analysis of the Helogues in terms of 
numerology and the like I cannot accepi. A recent example is that of 
Paul Maury, “Le 3écret de Virgile et l'architecture des Bucoliques,” 
Lettres d'Humanite, ITI (1944), pp. 71-147; it is further expanded 
apparently in Jacques Perret, Virgile, Phomme et Veuvre (Paris, 
1952), which I nave not seen. 

On the immediate problem cf. Friedrich Leo, “ Vergils Erste und 
Neunte Eclogue,? Hermes, XXXVIII (1903), pp. 1-18; more recently, 
Hans Oppermann, “ Vergil und Oktavian: Zur Deutung der ersten und 
neunten Ekloge," Hermes, LXVII (1932), pp. 197-219. 

1? So Rose, Hologues, pp. 65-8. 
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41 he “learned by astual experience that arms had no power to 
make the injured fe2l friendly toward him, and that, while all 
those who would noL submit might perish by arms, yet it was 
out of the question “or anyone to be compelled to love a person 
whom he does not w:sh to love." Whether or not the historian 
is historically correzt in thus assessing the conclusions drawn 
by Octavian after the fall of Perusia, this war does represent the 
last explosion of his policy of frightfulness. From about 40 
B. C. he began to tack and shift to a more suitable course for 
a long voyage. 

His shift was in part dictated by an outward change in his 
poliey from vengearce for Caesar to reconstruction of Italy, that 
is, from a negative program which could inspire only fear to a 
positive plan which might—and did—gain true support. Apart 
from such considerations of policy Octavian was also impelled 
to change his attitude by his personally unpleasant and frighten- : 
ing experiences dvring the war against Sextus Pompey, who 
challenged his control of Italy by naval action from the offshore 
bases of Sicily and Sardinia, This war occupied much of Octa- 
vian’s attention frcm 40 to 36 B.C. Quite early in the struggle 
the Roman mob, starved by Pompey’s control of the Tyrrhenian 
Sea, informed Octavian of its displeasure by stoning him in 
the Forum; Octavian was snatched from death only by the 
intervention of Mark Antony. The mob could not be perma- 
nently put down by force, and Octavian’s position deteriorated 
until Mark Antony patched up a truce at Misenum (39 B.C.) 
between Octavian and Sextus. which allowed Rome once more 
to get food. 

Even more alarming to Octavian in these years was the revela- . 
tion of his essential dependence on the good pleasure of Mark 
Antony. It was Antony who had really won at Philippi while 
the siek Octavian dragged about the field; the war at Perusia 
had been Octavian’s victory only because Antony held back his 
leutenants Asinius Pollio and Plancus from supporting Lucius 
and Fulvia; yet once more Antony saved Octavian by revealing 
to him the treachery of Octavian's trusted friend and deputy in 
Gaul, Salvidienus Rufus. If Octavian were to remain a perma- 
nent figure on the political scene, he needed to get a firm body 


u Dio Cassius, XLVIII, 8, 4 (Loeb). 
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of support; and it was now quite clear that such support could 
not be obtained by fozce. 

General po_icy and his actual position alike led Octavian to 
adopt a steadily more moderate attitude in the early 30’s. The 
manifestat ons in practice of his reformed policy need not be 
detailed here; in sum, that policy was built around the princi- 
ples of mcderation, konorable peace, and outwardly constitu- 
tional, Roman conduct. He had at last discovered a program 
which at ance satisfied his own nature and appealed to very 
important elements of the Roman world; an illustration of that 
appeal, in my judgment, is the spsepiande of Octavian first by 
Virgil and then by Horace. 


IV. 


To return now to Virgil himself, the poet was just 20 when 
Caesar began his invasion of Italy from the Po Valley which 
led him to domination of Rome. What course Virgil took in 
the wars of Caesar is quite unknown, if we discard the fanciful 
reconstructions of his military career based on poems in the 
Virgilian Appendix. In the sad days after the death of Caesar 
he began to write pastoral poems, eventually collected as the ten 
Eclogues; their beginning can probably be dated to 42 B.C., 
and their end :o 89-38 B. C.'? These poems display Virgil’s 
learning, the roots of which are not always to be traced, and his 
skill at imitetion of Alexandrian originals; yet not all is copy. 
The poets native plain and hills appear; his love of nature and 
deep sympathy with misfortune are instinctive. 

The Zclogues are rarely political in tone, but the citizen 
Virgil was not entirely unpolitical. In Rome’s troubles, as they 
affected the wor.d he knew, he was deeply interested, and while 
leading his rsaders into an ideal Arcedia he yet displayed an 
almost unconscious search for some principle of order in the 
universe. Whatever his view of Caesar alive may have been, he 
assuredly looked back to Caesar dead with favor. The Fifth 
Eclogue, which sings of the dead Daphnis, has often been taken 
as a celebration of the dead Caesar, and has as often been ton- 
sidered nothing 5f the sort; but in the Ninth Eclogue Virgil 


13 Asconius Pedienus (Probus: Diehl, p. 44, 1. 1) states that Virgil 
wrote when he war 28; and Donatus (Diehl, p. 14, 1. 23) gives three 
years for the complation of the Helogues. Cf. Rose, Eclogues, p. 251, 
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speaks directly of the star of Caesar, “astrum, quo segetes 
gauderent frugibus et quo/duceret apricis in collibus uva co- 
lorem." 18 One suspects that the poet probably had had little 
opinion one way or the other on the constitutional position of 
Caesar; what mattered was that his death unleashed the “ hard 
War-god’s arms," a subject on which Virgil was as sharp as his 
gentle nature permitted. 

The fact, however limited, that Virgil supported Caesar does 
not entail, as some have assumed, the conclusion that Virgil 
would automatically shift to support Caesar's grandnephew 
Octavian. Some Caesarians did so, but many others were in 
Aniony's camp; among the latter was Asinius Pollio, who 
cherished Caesar “summa cum pietate et fide." 14 Pollio was 
governor of Cisalpine Gaul down to its merger with Italy m 42 
and thereafter remained in the Po Valley to mid-40 with an 
army of seven legions.!? 

It is this noble who appears more than any other person in 
the Eclogues. The Third praises his poetic ability. The Fourth 
with its famous vision of a Golden Age celebrates him in glowing 
terms. <A babe is to herald the new era; this child is to be born 
in Pollio’s consulship (40 B.C.): “te duce, si qua manent 
sceleris vestigia nostri, / irrita perpetua solvent formidine ter- 
ras." To the problems of the meaning of the Fourth Eclogue I 
shall return below; certainly the praise of Pollio is direct and 
open. 

Finally, the Eighth Eclogue alludes to Pollio’s formal iri- 
umph over the Parthini in probably 39 B. C5 and breathes the 
hope that some day Virgil will be able to celebrate his deeds: 
“a te principium, tibi desinet. Accipe iussis/carmina coepta 


18 Cf. Georg., I, 466. On the Fifth Eclogue, Rose, Eclogues, pp. 117- 
38, gives a useful analysis of current views. 

14 Cic, Ad Fam., X, 31. 

76 J. André, La Vie et Poeuvre d'Asinius Pollion (Paris, 1949), and 
Elizabeth Denny Pierce, A Roman Man of Letters: Gaius Asinius Pollio 
(Diss. Columbia, 1922), accept the usual picture of Pollio; Faith 
Baldwin Rich, The Activities of C. Asinius Pollio 42-38 B.C. and their 
Connection with the Eighth and Fourth Eclogues of Vergil (Diss. Bryn 
Mawr, 1944), is more critical. 

10 Inscriptiones Italiae, XIII, 1, ed. Attilio Degrassi (Rome, 1947), 
p. 87; that Pollio was then governor of Macedonia is proved by Ronald 
Syme, “ Pollio, Saloninus and Salonae," O. Q., XXXI (1937), pp. 39-48. 
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tuis." On tris last phrase, as on Virgil’s relations to Pollio 
generally, desate has been intense. Servius perhaps goes too 
far in corstructing a neat scheme of sponsorship for Virgil’s 
three major works, the Eclogues under Pollio, the Georgics 
under Maecenas, the Aeneid under Augustus;?" on the other 
hand a recant judicious estimate of the Eclogues seems to turn 
the relationship into much too formal a connection.? Pollio 
certainly was acquainted with Virgil; he encouraged the youth; 
and on the faze o2 it Virgil felt more closely attached to him 
than to any other great noble. - 

Any dispassionate -eader of the Eclogues must assuredly 
recognize tkat Pollio bulks far larger therein than Octavian; the 
latter appezrs only i» the very first poem, probably one of the 
 lastto be composed. Even in the Tirst Eclogue, Virgil speaks as 
much if not more in the person of the dispossessed Meliboeus as 
of the smug "Tityrus.? His curses on the confiscations are not 
so blunt as those of the anonymous Dirae, but not even admira- 
tion for Octavian could keep him from writing. 


impius haec tam culta novalia miles habebit, 
baroarus has segetes: en quo discordia cives 
produxit miseros! his nos consevimus agros! 


V. 


Yet the Ficst Eclogae, which depicts Octavian as a patron of 
agricultural arder, attests that Virgil had begun to shift toward 
an appreciation and acceptance of Octavian. To date the point 
of this shift is not easy, nor need we necessarily assume that it 
took place at any one specific moment. The general period, 
however, seems ascertainable, and the reasons for the rapproche- 
ment are not iar to ssek. 

The life by Probus states that Maecenas introduced Virgil | 
to Octavian after the completion cf the Eclogues (ca. 39-88 
B. C.).2° Theuga one hesitates to build any important con- 


17 Diehl, p. 41 1l. 17 ff. (Harvard ed. IL, p. 2); ef. Harold Bennett, 
* Vergil and Pollio," A.J. P., LI (1930), pp. 325-42. 

15 Rose, Hclogues, pp. 82-6. 

1? So justly Rose, Eclogues, p. 92. 

2? Diehl, p. 43, 1. 17. 
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struction upon an unsupported assertion in the poet’s lives, this 
statement may well be true; the further implication that Virgil 
met Maecenas first seems quite probable. If Virgil remained in 
northern Italy until he lost his estate, he could scarcely have 
met Maecenas until after mid-41, but wherever Virgil resided 
the complete absence of Maecenas from the Eclogues suggests 
that the date of close relations must be brought down to late 
40 or even to 39. The tone of the Fourth Eclogue, probably 
written in late 41 or early 40, seems to agree with this dating.” 

When one turns from Virgil to Octavian, the significance of 
the year 40 and those immediately thereafter becomes obvious. 
In this very era Octavian himself was shifting toward that 
policy which has already been sketched. The First Eclogue, 
in which Octavian is represented as advising the rustic Tityrus 
* pascite ut ante boves, pueri: summittite tauros," shows how 
eagerly one deep lover of things Italian was willing to accept this 
new policy. The hope of the Fourth Eclogue, there expressed 
in more general terms, was now fastening itself upon the person 
of Octavian. 

In sum, it is difficult, if not impossible, to visualize Virgil 
as accepting Octavian so long as the latter pursued the ruthless 
course which led to Philippi, to Perusia, to the eviction of hap- 
less Italian peasants. Once Octavian had shifted his course, 
however, the native optimism of Virgil, his belief in a divine 
Providence watching over Rome, his sense of duty which re- 
peatedly recalled the shepherds of the Eclogues to their tasks— 
all these deep strata of the poet’s spirit could be satisfied in the 
ever more clearly conceived pattern of the future Augustus. 

Withal, the poet kept that independence of spirit which is 
unmistakable even in the First Eclogue; to state briefly an 
opinion I have argued more fully elsewhere, the common in- 
terpretation that Virgil was bound to Maecenas or to Octavian 


21 So Armand Fougnies, Mécène (Brussels, 1947), p. 45, though on 
quite different grounds; Rose, Eclogues, p. 78, "scarcely . . . earlier 
than the thirties of the century." The story given by Donatus (Diehl, 
p. 14, 1. 6-9) that Maecenas helped Virgil when he was expelled from 
his land by the centurion carries little convietion. 

22 The dating of Rose, Helegues, pp. 179-80 (after Norden), seems 
convincing; others, however, would bring the Fourth Eelogue down 
even after the end of 40 (e.g., Tarn, J. R. S., XXII [1932], pp. 151-2). 
See also below. 
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by the return of his land or by gifts of money puts matters in 
entirely the wrong light. Virgil and Octavian were linked not 
on the crass plana of material things but on a higher plane of 
spiritual sympathy, which could hardly have been reached until 
40 and later? Though the future relations of the emperor and 
the poet are not to be described simply, their analysis purely in 
terms of “ propaganda ” begins in entirely the wrong quarter. 


VI. 


If it is true that Virgil came to accept Octavian rather than 
always being attached to him, one may draw several significant 
conclusions as regards both Virgil and Octevian. 

This view, it wculd seem, sets the Hclogues in a clearer light 
insofar as their author displays political views. It also aids in 
discrediting the ancient fables on the early relations of Virgil 
and Octavian. Such stories as that of their joint study under 
Epidius were invented merely to explain an acquaintance which 
did not reallv exist so early; the same process produced the 
Culex, “the most glaring of all Vergilian frauds.” ?* 

. Most important of all as regards Virgil’s early work, the 
present interpretation of his early career makes it possible, 
perhaps even imperative, to view the famous Fourth Eclogue in 
anew atmcsphere. The difficulties in explaining this poem can 
be measured by the emount of heated speculation which it has 
aroused ; in resent decades, however, many quarters have come 
to assert almost dcgmatically that it must be linked to Octa- 
vian.” Virgil, it is clear, had seen some prophecy of a Golden 


23 Of, my forthcoming Civilization and the Caesars. I do not wish to 
imply that Maezenas may not have taken the initiative in inviting 
Virgil to join his circle; it may even be true, as Rose, Helogues, p. 93, 
conjectures, fhat Maecenas had from Octavian hints “that here was 
one to be attached tco the Caesarian cause at all reasonable costs, for 
he was much too good to suppress and too honest to keep his own 
feelings altogether hidden, whereas his support might be invaluable 
alike among those who loved poetry and those who could appreciate 
honesty.” | 

2t Rose, Eeloguzs, p. 75; see on the motivation of its creation Eduard 
Fraenkel, * The Culex,” J. R. S., XLII (1952), pp. 1-9. 

25 Rose, Helogues, pp. 102-213, and literature there cited, will serve 
to suggest the lires of argument advanced on the Fourth Eclogue. The 
explanations whieh link it to an expected child of Octavia or to the 
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Age involving a child; since Octavian was politically dominant 
in Italy and was accepted by Virgil, the babe who is to bring 
this peace—it is argued—must have been one expected or hoped 
from his line. 

If this widely held view is correct, it would appear to be 
incompatible with the preceding reconstruction of Virgil’s atti- 
tude toward Octavian down to 40 B.C. The incompatibility, 
however, is only superficial, for the scholars who attach the 
expected babe directly to Octavian must bring the date of the 
composition of the Fourth Eclogue down to late 40 or even to 39. 
Octavian did not marry Scribonia, his first real wife, until 
mid-40—and unlike his next spouse Livia, Scribonia was not 
enceinie at the time of her marriage. In this case the Fourth 
Eclogue would fall in the era when Virgil was coming to accept 
Octavian. . 

Though the line of argument is reasonable, I am not inclined 
to advance it seriously, for the whole effort to find a close re- 
lationship between Virgil and Octavian in the Fourth Eclogue 
appears faulty on two counts. In the first place, the effort rests 
at roct upon the later connection of the two: since Virgil in 
subsequent years accepted Augustus as the bringer of peace, he 
must already have been thinking of Octavian in this expression 
of hope. Yet itis, after all, undeniable that not one line of this 
Eclogue ean be construed to refer to Octavian whereas Pollio 
is openly praised; and a point too often forgotten is Virgil’s 
direct assertion that future wars would be necessary before 
lasting peace would come in the manhood of the babe. 

Must we, secondly, interpret every expression of a still strug- 
gling poet as directly enmeshed with the political currents which 
led from Republic to Empire? Whether a real father must be 
sought for the child to be born I much doubt despite all the 
learned arguments to that end; the glowing verse of Virgil need 
not be taken as more than the transmutation of a prophecy in 
terms of his ever-present hope that Italy would yet see peace. 
A sober analysis of the early relations between Virgil and Octa- 


marriage of Octavia and Mark Antony do not directly affect the present 
discussion. The ancient tradition of Saloninus, son of Pollio, has been 
proved a myth by Syme, 0. Q., XXXI (1937), pp. 39-48 (cf. James H. 
Oliver, “The Descendants of Asinius Pollio," A.J. P., LXVIII [1947], 
pp. 147-00). 
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vian suggests that the assumption of a close connection betwesn 
the two whic. underlies the current interpretation of the Fourth 
Eclogue may be false, and that those who would continue to 
hold this :nterpretat:on might be asked to justify more carefully 
their basic assumpticn. Poets, if any men, may be permitted Lo 
have dreams. 

Certainly the acceptance of Octavian by Virgil may serve as 
a valuable indication of the success which Octavian's change of 
course began to bring in winning the adhesion of Italy gener- 
ally; upon this support depended first the victory against Sextus 
Pompey, gained in 36, and then the ca:culations which led 
Octavian to break with Mark Antony. The boldness with which 
Octavian and Agrippa pressed on to the complete destruction cf 
Antony ani Cleopatra throws in high relief their certainty that 
Italy was kehind them. Once won, Virgil was true to Octavian- 
Augustus for the resz of his serene life. The same cannot bə 
said of Horace, whom Augustus won and then lost, but that ia 
another story. 


CHESTER G. STARB. 
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Horace, Epist., I, 1, 53-8. 


“o clues, cues, quaerenda pecunia primum est, 

uirtus post nummos." haec Janus summus ab im) 
55  prodocet, haec recinunt iuuenes dictata senesque 
96 laeuo suspensi loculos tabulamque lacerto. 
5% est animus tibi, sunt mores, est lingua fidesque, 
58 sed quadringentis sex septem milia desunt. 

56 del. Guvst 

57 post 58 Bbri praeter C et dett. quosdam 


In Serm., I, 6, 71-5 Horace tells how his father declined to 
send him to the losal school of Flavius, where the centurions’ 
sons used to go laeuo suspensi loculos tabulamque lacerto (74). 
The same verse repeated in the context of this epistle seems 
ludicrous; schoolboys do noi recite their lessons with kna»sacks 
and slates hanging from their arms. Guyet deleted 56 as an 
interpolation, and his judgment has been confirmed by such 
critics as Sanadon, Lachmann,’ Meineke, Haupt, and L. Müller. 
Yet modern editors of Horace consider 56 genuine. Kisssling 
offers the typical defense: “ Der Vers ist aus sat. I 6, 74 wieder- 
holt, um die schilbubenhafte Hingebung der $uuenescue se- 
nesque an die Weisheit der Börse in drastischem Bilde zu 
malen." This is substantially Gesner’s explanation, of which 
Schrader long agc made the too sanguine judgment: * Sad talis 
argumentatio Cri-icis non satisfaciet.” ? 

All the MSS, except C (Monacensis 14685) and a very few 
unimportant MSS, invert the order of 57 and 58. Assume for 
the moment that 56 is an interpolation and the reason for this 
inversion becomes clear. 


55  prodoce;, haec recinunt iuuenes dictata senesque. 
57 est animus tibi, sunt mores, est lingua fidesque, 
58 sed qualringentis sex septem milia desunt. 


As the scribe finished writing 55, his eye dropped from 


1 Karl Lachmar-vs Briefe an Moriz Haupt, ed. J. Vahlen (Berlin, 
1892), p. 244. 
2 Liber Emendatonum (Leovardiae, 1776), p. 206. 
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(sen)esqu2 to (fidesque, so that he omitted 57 and wrote 58 
next; then, noticing his error, he added 57 after 58 with a 
sign of correction in the margin. The sign of correction either 
disappear2d or escaped notice and the error was propagated in 
all the prineipal MSS but C, which apparently derives from a 
separate £ncient source. At some later time 56 was interpo- 
lated from Serm., I, 6, 74 and, such being the involvement of 
the textua! tradition, spread by contagion to all the MSS. Since 
the kind of error which I have described does not seem to be 
generally recognized, T add a selection of examples. 


Plaut., Epid., 634-6. 


634 Ep. satin ego oculis utilitatem optineo sincere an parum? 

635 uideon ego Telestidem te, Periphanei filiam, 

636 ex Philippa matre natam Thebis, Epidauri satam ? 
635 vost 636 P 


Lucr., I, 12-5. 


18 significant initum perculsae corda tua ui. 
14 inde ferae pecudes persultant pabula laeta 


15 etrapidos tranant amnis: ita capt& lepore 
14 post 15 GQG 


Lucr., IV, 249-51. 


249 et quasi perterget pupillas atque ita transi. 

250 propterea fit uti uideamus quam procul absit 

201 res quaeque. et quanto plus aeris ante agitatur 
250 post 251 libri, corr. Marullus 


Manil., IV, 272-4. 
472 et cuae ter decumam claudit sors ultima partem. 
478 ei quinta in Chelis et septima inutilis aestu, 
474 tertia et undecimae decumaeque est septima iuncta 
473 post 474 libri, corr. Regiomontanus 


Pers., I, 45-7. 


45 non ego cum scribo, si forte quid apitus exit, 

46 quando haec rara auis est, si quid tamen aptius exit, 

47 laudari metuam ; neque enim mihi cornea fibra est. 
46 pest 47 a L 


Other examples of this error may be found at Plaut., Epid., 638- 
40; Luer., I, 483-5; Verg., Georg., IV, 291-3; Aen., V, 776-8; 


3 See the stemma in F. Klingner’s edition (Leipzig, 1950), p. x. 
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Ovid, Met., VIII, 526-8; Manil, IV, 893-5; Luc., VI, 388-90; 
Nemes., Buc., ITI, 51-3. 

To anticipate further objection, I should pomt out that the 
inversion of 57 and 58 becomes explicable only on the supposition 
that 56 was interpolated afterwards. Had 56 stood in the text 
at the time of the error, the resultant order of the verses would 
be 55 58 56 57. Cf. Arist., Lys., 45-8: 


45 Kai Kiıppepik ópÜocoTáOu kal meptBlapiBas ; 
45 Av. ratr’ aùrà ydp ro. kao?’ & aco«y mpooOoko, 
47 Tà Kpoxwrioua Kal Tà pópa xal reptBapides 
48 xi yxovca, Kal rà apavi xvrovua. 

45 48 46 47 cod. Ravennas 


II. 


A Greek or Latin author sometimes reiterates a compound 
verb, either immediately or at a brief interval, in its simple 
form with the same meaning. In Greek this characteristic has 
been noticed by Elmsley on Eur., Med., 1219 (= 1252), by 
Stallbaum on Plato, Phaed., 59 B, by E. R. Dodds on Eur, 
Bacch., 1065 and by others; * in Latin only, so far as I know, 
by Housman on Manil, I, 271, IIT, 122 and 328, from whom 
l take the following examples: Ovid, Met., V, 161: aduersaque 
in agmina uersus; XIII, 845: eripere aede deam raptamque 
adferre per hostes; Fast., ITI, 25: languida consurgit nec scii 
cur languida surgat; Manil., I, 535: domus has contenta tenetur ; 
II, 45: fata refert uitamque sua radice ferentis; ITI, 63: euin- 
eunt stellas nec non uincuntur ei ipsa; III, 808: super transuer- 
um uertitur avem; III, 328: ergo ubi conscendes orbem scan- 
densque rotundum; V, 68: extollit, primum tuga tollit; Luc., 
VIII, 462: transuerso uertitur aestu. Since this stylistic feature 
does not seem to be well recognized in Latin, I give these addi- 
tional examples: Lucr., III, 261: sed tamen, ui potero sum- 
maitim attingere, tangam ; Cat., 89, 5: qui ut nihil attingat, nisi 
quod fas tangere non est; Ovid, Her., XII, 117: nec tamen 
extimui (quid enim post illa timerem?); Am., II, 4, 3: con- 
fiteor, siquid prodest delicta fateri; Ars, II, 91: decidit atque 
cadens; Trist, V, 4, 41-2:.qua consolatus amicum/ sis ope, 


t See Kühner-Gerth, Ausfiihrliche Grammatik der griech. Sprache, IT?, 
p. 568. 
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solandus zun semel tose fores; Ben., Phoen., 378-9: causa 
repetentis bena est, / mala sic petentis; Oed., 931-2: uel feras 
in me tuar y emitte siluis, mitte uel rabidos canes; Herc. Oet. 
1648-9 : * zecipe haec,” inquit, “ sate / Poeante dona, hoc munas 
Alcidae cape”; Marz., V, 5, 3-4: domini cognoscere curas / zt 
secreta ducts pectore nosse licet; Priap., 8, 1-2: requirens / 
quaere.* 

On oceas.or. the prefix of a compound verb is understood with 
a subsequent simple varb, even though the simple verb be derivel 
from an en-iraly different root. Thus Ovid (Ex Pont., IV, T, 
7-8) writes: tose uides certe glacie concrescere Pontum, / pse 
uides gelidz Santia wina gelu, ard stantia seems to have the 
force of constantia because of concrescere in the preceding verse ; 
cf. Hor., Cem, I, 9, 3-4: geluque / flumina, constiterint acuto: 
Ovid, Trist. 7, 10, 1: ier frigore constitit, Hister. And on 
Verg., Aen.. I, 698: aurea conposusi sponda mediamque locawt 
Servius has th» brief note: LOCAVIT collocauit. Now con- 
sider Ovid, .Her., VI, $1-2: 


deucuet absentis simulacraque cerea figit 
et miserum tenuis in lecur egit acus. 
91 igit P, fingit GE dett. 


Heinsius instinctively preferred figit, which he supposed to mean 
defigit, but Falmer" abandons the sodez Puteaneus and reads 
fingit for the -ecson that figo nowhere else occurs in the sense of 
defigo. This Is to con the lexica rather than the poet. figit is 
the preferable veriant, as being less obvious, and the prefix may 
be understood from deucuet at the beginning cf the verse. This 
interpretation is supported by the examples cited from Ovid and 
Vergil, and by a simila- distich in Ovid, Am., III, ¥, 29-30: 


ë Luer., I, 94C-1 (= IV, 15-6): interea perpotet amarum j apsinthi 
laticem deceptaque non capiatur may also be an example. Munro 
remarks that Fairfex’s fran arion reproduces the peint; “They drinke 
deceivd and so deceivd they Tive.” 

° This phenomemor appears in Greek, too: Aesch., Prom., 331: márrev 
perarxa@y kal TrercApaK@s epo., where ueracxoó» suggests cvrreroNumkos; 
debb, on Soph., 4&ni£-g., 537, actually wished to read: márrwr» uerasxov 
cv»rerolugkós T žu. Simiar also are Soph., Antig., 537: xal vu- 
ueríoxo kal pépw —js alrías ani Soph., O. R., 347: kal fupguretoat ropryov 
efp'yaa0ac F . 

7 Oxford, 1898. 
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sagaue poenicea, defizit nomina cera / et medium tenuis in recur 
egit acus? 

Sometimes a compound verb is repeated in its simple form at 
an interval of several lines: Lucr., I, 392: tum putat id fier? quia 
se condenseat aer, 395: nec tali ratione potest denserier (Ot, con- 
denserier OQG) aer; Cat., 10, 15-16: comparasti / ad lecticam 
hominis, 20: non possem octo homines parare rectos; 62, 1: 
wuesper adest, tuuenes, consurgite, 3: surgere tam tempus; 76, 
i4: dificile est, uerum hoc qua lubet efficias, 16: hoc facias, 
siue id non pote siue pote; Verg., Aen., IT, 637: abnegat excisa 
uitam producere Troia, 641: me st caelicolae uoluissent ducere 
uiam; Hor, Epist., I, 6, 1: nil admirari prope res est una, 
9-10: fere miratur eodem / quo cupiens pacto, 18: cum gemmas 
Tyrios mirare colores; Sen., Herc. fur., 577-8: defent Fury- 
dicen Threiciae nurus, / deflent et lacrimas dificiles det, 581: 
flentes Hurydicen vuridw sedent. I turn now to an example 
which, because unrecognized, has caused editors and commenta- 
tors more trouble than it should—Catullus, 83: 


Lesbia mi praesente uiro mala plurima dicit: 
haec illi fatuo maxima laetitia est. 

mule, nihil sentis. si nostri oblita taceret, 
sana esset; nunc quod gannit et obloquitur, 

5 non solum meminit, sed, quae multo acrior est res, 

irata est: hoc est, uritur et loquitur. 

6 loquitur libri, coquitur Dousa Lipsius Heinsius, 

queritur A. Palmer 


coquitur appears in the texts of Baehrens, Schwabe, L. Müller, 
Friedrich, and Kroll, and has acquired such status that it is 
cited in T'. L. L., IV, col. 928 without any variant. coquitur, 
even if it were possible Latin, would be grotesque sense. A 
consideration of the examples adduced above and a summary 
reading of the poem will show, I think, that loquitur should be 
retained and that it means much the same as obloquitur in 4. 
The theme of the poem is, in the words of Prop., III, 8, 11-12, 
quae mulier rabida iactat conuicia, lingua, / haec Veneris mag- 
nae uoluitur ante pedes. Lesbia rages and rails—ganni et 
obloquitur ; and the significance of this behavior (hoc est makes 
it quite explicit) is that she feels passion and so rails—wuritur ei 
loquatur. The fact that obloquitur and loquitur occupy the 
same metrical position in the pentameter also suggests the 
semantie correspondence. 
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ITI. 


In A. J. P. LXX (1949), p. 311, to support an emendation of 
Culex, 364, I collected examples of corruptions in MSS caused 
by the loss o7 in in a preceding um (am em). Add now tke 
following places where in is omitted by one or several importart 
MSS: Verg., Aen., IV, 54: animum <inyfiammautt; VII, 351. 
urpeream Cn-spirans ; Ovid, Met., IV, 260: nympharum <in>- 
patens; XIV 114: ramum (y; Manil, IV, 69: ualidorum 
(m ; Sen.. Herc. Oet., 918: cum «inyfizo; Si. Ital., IV, 719: 
Lydorum <>; Juv., XV, 78: ilum Qin»; Livy, XLI, 28, 12: 
omnium (5: XLII, 19, 3: cum Qin»; XLII, 18, 1: cum 
<insexsuperab-lis; XLV, 6, 2: sublatum 4m»; XLV, 6, 10: 
quorum (Wt; XLV,9,7: distractum <in>.* The lesson of this 
collection, which could be increased by a little diligence, may be 
applied to the text of three poets. In the first two, it is simply 
a matter of approving emendations already made, in the third, 
of proposing a new emendation. 


Juvenal, XT, 106-7. 


ac 3udam effigiem clipeo fulgentis et hasta 
pendeatisque dei perituro ostenderet hosti. 


This is the text as established by the most recent editor, U. 
Knoche;? but he principal MSS and the ancient scholia have 
uenieniis insteed of fulgentis. uwenientis sbould be combined 
with Hadr. Va sius conjecture <in> clipeo to read ac nudam 
effigiem in c'ip2o uenientes et hasta. The idiom involved is 
common in poctry;'? ef. Val. Flacc, I, 641-2; cum subitus 


8 Some good em-ndations which assume this error are: Plaut., Pseud., 
102 cribrum «4ir5gzras Salmasius; Prop., III, 6, 11 speculum qn» strato 
Heinsius; Tac, Agric., 46, 4 temporum <iny fama Halm; Suet., Nero, 
11, 2 Incendiuri <yseribitur Erasmus. 

? München, 1£50 

10 Failure to recognize this idiom and the scribal error involved has 
caused Butler and Barber (Oxford, 1933) to print an interpolated text 
of Prop., IV, 2 2^-8: 

i arma rcli quondam et, memini, laudabar in illis: 
cotbis et inposito pondere messor eram. 
28 et dett., in N, om. FLP, ab DV 
The reading of M i: certainly right; in disappeared by haplography, and 
et and ab were inserted for the sake of the meter. Such an omission 
of in is frequenz: Jic., Pro Roso., 28, 78 <in> insidiis; Ovid, Her., XIII, 
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trifida Neptunus in hasta / caeruleum fundo caput estulit; 
VIII, 183: rapta uiztor consistat in hasta. 


Lucretius, IT, 500-1. 


jam tibi barbaricae uestes Meliboeaque fulgens 
purpura Thessalico concharum tacta colore. 


Bailey * and other modern editors, with the exception of 
Ernout, accept Oucendorp’s tacta for tecta, the reading of the 
MSS. Winckelmann’s infecta should be preferred for several 
reasons: 4n often disappears in a preceding um; F and T are 
easily confused in capital seript; and Lucretius, as Ernout has 
noticed, uses only contingere, nowhere tangere, in the sense de- 
manded here. 


Ovid, Am., I, 18, 19-20. 


In this elegy Ovid treats one of the commonplaces of erotic 
poetry: the coming of dawn that separates lovers too soon. 
Dawn, writes Ovid, is wgrata, and not only to lovers. The 
weary traveler rouses himself at dawn; the soldier straps on his 
gear; peasants begin work; oxen resume the yoke; and school- 
boys set out for classes. Then he adds, 19-20: 


atque ealem sponsum cultos! ante Atria mittis, 
unius ut uerbi grandia damna ferant. 

20 cultos P, consulti S dett., multos Withof quod plerumque 
recipizur, incautos Madvig, stultos Hhwald, ciues A. 
Palmer, (sponsu) uinctos Lachmann 


The reading of F must be nearer the truth than that of S and 
the inferior MSS; for consulti is doubtless an emendation sug- 
gested by consulfo in 21. Read sponsum incultos. The busi- 
ness man leaps out of bed at dawn, throws on his clothes and 
hurries off to the Puteal Libonis and his financial deals. He has 
no time to make a toilet. He is incultus, just as the foppish 
gallant who strolls about the porticos of an afternoon is cultus; 
ef. Prop., IV, 8, 75-6: tu neque Pompeia spatiabere cultus in 
umbra, / nec cum lasciuum sternet harena Forum. 


137 Troas<iny invideo; Ars, IIT, 299 <in> incessu; Livy, XXV, 16, 15 
(n inpluuio. 
11 Oxford, 1947. 
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IV. 


Culex, 216-22. 


praeda Charonis agor. uiden ut flagrantia taedis 
1-riiaa ccllucent infestis omnia templis? 
0b.113 Tisiphone, serpentibus undique compta, 
e; flammas et saeua quatit mihi uerbera; pone 

220 Cerberus (ut diris flagrant latratibus ora!), 

anguibus hime atque hine horrent cui colla reflexis - 

s&rgaiinelque micant ardorem luminis orbes. 
218 widen ut Bembo, uides ut V, uidi ut SFCLV?, uidi et D 
2]7 infestis Hbri, infernis Dom, Calderinus 
219 pone Haupt, p(o)en(a)e libri, pone est iam Peerlkamp 
229 us scripsi, et libri, en Ribbeck 


To see how variously these verses have been emended and 
distorted the reader should consult the editions of Leo, Curcio, 
Hillis, Vollmer, and Plésent. I have adopted two slight emenda- 
tions in 216 and 219, and made the easy change of et to ut 
in 220. l 

The Gnat describes his diminutive experience of the under- 
world vividly ir. the present tense. In 216 Bembo altered uidi 
ut to uiden ur, 2 necessary emendation afterwards confirmed by 
the discovery of V. Curcio, Ellis, and Plésent accept uidi ut and 
the solecism which it entails; Vollmer prefers uidi et. In either 
reading the el ston is alien to the Cules: in all 414 verses there 
are but two diphthongs elided (288, 400), and no secure example 
of a long vove. elided. The one possibility occurs at 398: 
gramineam Qu» uiridi foderet de caespite terram. Bembo sup- 
plied ut; VT and VI era so alike that ut dropped out by hap- 
lography ; c£. Lucr., IT, 166 ut wideant L, ut deant OQG. But 
as chance would aave it, a later hand in V added ut after uiridi, 
and Curcio and 3llis prefer a poor guess of the thirteenth cen- 
tury to a certain correction of the sixteenth. In 217 most 
editors accept elderinus’ otiose infernis. The Gnat calls the 
templa, of the 33cerworld infesta because they so appear to him; 
like the threatening, hostile figures of Tisiphone and Cerberus, 
they inspire ler-o- and dismay. My emendation in 220 assumes 
a slight and frequent error; for example, et and ut are con- 
fused in 206 amd 216. wur... flagrant is supported also by ut 
flagrantia in 218. for the writer of the Culex often repeats a 
similar phrase within £ few lines. 
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V. 


Culex, 265-7. 


ecce Ithaci coniunx semper decus Icariotis 
femineum concepta decus, manet et procul illa 
turba ferox iuuenum telis confixa procorum. 


The author of the Culex, who was capable of writing very 
badly, was still not capable of writing what his MSS and editors 
impute to him here: the repetition of decus destroys both sense 
and form. 266 must originally have read: 


femineum concepta manet, manet et procul illa. 


Bentley, on Horace, Epist., II, 2, 199, describes this sort of 


error: *.. . ubique fere, cum geminandum erat uocabulum, 


alterum omittebant Librarii; unde postea pro lectorum captu 
hiatus explebatur."!? Once 266 had been reduced to femineum 
concepta manet et procul illa, an ancient critic, noticing the 
adjective femineum and the failure of the meter in manet et, 
borrowed from the preceding verse the noun decus to place after 
concepta.** A very similar error occurred at Martial, X, 14, 7-8: 


quando breuis gelidae missa est toga tempore brumae? 
argenti uenit quando selibra mihi? 


So families A and B, but family C reads argenti quando massa 


13 Cf, Plaut., Cas., 556 esset esset A, esset P; Cas., 600 uworem usorem 
A, umorem P; Poen. 921 iterum iterem A, iterum P; Lucr. II, 1147 
cibus cibus Voss, cibus MSS; Ovid, Her. VII, 103 uenio uenio GE, 
uenio P; Am., II, 4, 39 capiet capiet S, capiet P; Rem., 207 studium 
studium E, studium R; Sen. Tro., 627 ite ite A, ite E. Once haplog- 
raphy occurred, a verse became liable to interpolation. Ovid, Her., VI, 
131: hanc hane, o demens Colchisque ablate wenenis: hane hano is 
Palmer's conjecture, P reads hono, the other MSS hanc tamen or hanc o 
iu. Rem., 375: grande sonant tragici; tragicos decet ira cothurnos: 
R reads íragiaci tumidos; tragicos dropped out after tragici and 
tumidos was probably suggested by ira. Persius, I, 111: nil moror; 
euge omnes, omnes bene mirae eritis res: Leidensis 78, Monacensis 14498 
and perhaps 330 preserve omnes omnes; PAB and the scholia have 
omnes, the inferior MSS omnes etenim. For additional examples see 
Housman’s Manilius, I, pp. lix-Ixvi. 

33 Housman made a similar analysis of the error in O.R., XVI 
(1902), pp. 340-1. He conjectured femineum concepta manet, pauet et 
procul illam. (SCL, illa V}, and suggested also as possibilities timet, 
cauet, fugit, and widet. 
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selibra mihi est. That is, uenit dropped out after argenti and 
missa was interpolaced from the preceding verse. Similar also 
is the corruption at Ovid, Trist., V, 5, 45-6: 


nata pudicitia est, nata est probitasque fidesque, 
at non sunt ista gaudia nata die. 


nata est is Khwald’s discerning conjecture; the better MSS read 
moris, which was derived from th2 preceding hexameter (43: 
edidi haec mores) io fill the gap when nata est dropped out 
after pudicttia est. 

Culex, 266, as emended, assumes balance and form; cf. Prop., 
II, 12, 18: in me tea manent, manet et puerilis imago; Ovid, 
Her. XVI, 291: luppiter his goudet, gaudet Venus aurea 
furtis; Am., II, 4, 39: candida me capiet, capiet me flaua 
puella. concepta, which Ribbeck explained “nimirum a maire 
ut decus feminarum futurum," seems odd. Birt conjectured 
conspecta, and this has been accepted by Leo and Plésent, but 
concepta may well be right. In a poem like the Cules it is some- 
times hard to tell whare the ineptitude of the poet ceases and 
the hebetude of the seribe begins. 


VI. 


Seneca, Herc. Oet., 1320-3. 


quid quaeris altra? supplicem Alciden uides, 

at nulla tellus, nulla me uidit fera 

te deprecantem. nunc mihi irata !patert 

opus est nouerca. nunc tuus cessat dolor? 

1322 pater E, quidem A, haud parum N. Heinsius, acriter 
Richter, insuper Koetschau, ac iera Leo, (irato) patre Ross- 
bach, inuicem Prakman, patet Hermann 


Hereules, in his agory on Oeta, begs his stepmother Juno to 
kill him and co put an end to his misery. The lection pater is 
absurd, and quidem a manifest interpolation. Of the several 
conjectures only patet seems at all attractive, but Seneca does 
not use patet in this absolute sense. I should emend and 
punctuate thus: 


nune mihi irata (pudet) 
opus 2st nouerca. 


After pudet hed been corrupted in some way, it was probably 
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emended by a scribe who noticed that pater stands at the end 
of a verse three times in this speech (1290, 1304, 1808).** But 
whatever the precis2 explanation of the error, the strongest 
argument for pudet nere is its occurrence a few lines earlier in a 
passage of similar tone, where it occupies the same metrical 
position and interrupts a sentence in much the same way, 
1266-8: 
inuictus olim uoltus et numquam malis 


lacrimas suis praebere consuetus (pudet) 
iam flere didicit. 


VIIL 


Juvenal, IT, 132-3. 


officium cras 
primo sole mihi peragendum in ualle Quirini. 
133 ualle colle PS, ualle cett. 


Had Juvenal written in colle Quirini, there would be no 
puzzle. Where or what was ihe uallhs Quirini? “ Diese Benen- 
nung findet sich sonst nirgend” writes Friedlander, and other 
editors are no more helpful. 

In Fast., IV, 373-6 Ovid commemorates the dedication of the 
Aedes Fortunae Publicae which took place on the Nones of 
April. This temple was one of three situated near the Colline 
gate on the Quiriral.? Ovid’s lines read: 


postera cum caelo motis Pallantius astris 
fulserit, eb ni1eos luna leuarit equos, 

qui dicet * quondam sacrata est colle Quirini 
hae Fortuna die Publiea," uerus erit. 


On 375 Heinsius long ago wrote: “walle multi ex melioribus. 
male.” Among the MSS that read ualle is Bruzellensis 5369- 
5378, written at Gembloux in the eleventh century and brought 
to the notice of Ovidian scholars by E. H. Alton in 1926.9 
This MS is of prime importance in establishing the text of the 
Fasti, for it frequently conserves a true reading that has been 


14 Similarly quidzm may have been suggested by the end of 1313: 
est frater quidem. 

15 See G. Lugli, I Monumenti Antiohi di Roma e Suburbio, III (Rome, 
1938), pp. 337-8. This temple is mentioned in the Fasti Praenestini 
(C. I. L., F, p. 2357 as located in colle. 

16 Hermathena, XLIV, pp. 101-18. 
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falsified ir mos- cf the other MSS." I suggest that what has 
happened elsewaere has happened also at IV, 375, and that 
Ovid wrote ualle Quirini. The perfectly intelligible colle Quirini 
would never hav» been altered to «alle Quirini, but the incipient 
corruption in P% at Juvenal, II, 183 shows how ualle would be 
glossed with cole and so extruded from the text. 

Fast., IV, 37% indicates then that the uallis Quirini, perhaps 
a depressicn or dec‘ivity of some sort, was situated on the 
Quirinal in the mcaïty of the Aedes Fortunae Publicae. 


; VIII. 
Juvenal, V, 103-6. 


ucs anguilla manet longae cognata colubrae, 

aut tglecie’ aspersus maculis Tiberinus et ipse 

uernula riparum, pinguis torrente cloaca 

et solitus mediae cryptam penetrare Suburae. 

10% glac® hri, glanis. Garrod Rose L. Palmer, placet Froeh- 
ner, n&net Vianello Owen, flauis Castiglioni 


Any comment 5n 104 should begin with Housman’s ironic 
note: “glazie namiri, quantum scio, praeterquam mihi et 
Schradero ef Hadrieno Valesio admirationem mouit: ceteris 
exploratum est frigcr2 pisces maculosos fieri, eos praesertim qui 
torrentem cioacarı, locum frigidissimum, penetrare soleant." 
Content with having detected the macula in the verse, Housman 
did nothing to remove it. glams nas been proposed on three 
separate occasions;* but it is impossible for reasons ichthyologi- 
eal: D. W. Thom son remarks, rather amusingly, that it “ has 
no leg to stand on™ 1€ The fish can be no other than the lupus 
or sea bass, called oy Lucilius (fr. 1176 Marx) Tiberinus catillo 
and by Macrobius, TIT. 16, 11 Tiberinus lupus. `The conjectures . 
placet, mane“, anc fes have neither deserved nor won any 
acceptance; end A. Y. Campbell’s *° characteristic attempt to 
rewrite Juvenal med not be considered. D. W. Thompson,” 


17 See F, Peeters, Les “ Fastes " @Ovide (Bruxelles, 1939), pp. 359-85. 

15 Garrod, C.R., XXV (1911), pp. 240-1; Rose, #.8.0.P., XLVII 
(1936), p. 12; Palme , C.R., LIT (1938), pp. 56-7. 

1? C. R, LIT (1938, p. 119. Equally impossible are glaucus and 
gladius, suggeszed to Rose by “two frierdly critics.” My information 
about the lupus is tazen from D. W. Thompson’s A Glossary of Greek 
Fishes (Oxford 1947 , pp. 140-2. i 

20 0, Q., XXXIX (1345), pp. 46-8. 2 C, R., LII (1938), p. 119. 
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asserting that only the eel enters the modern Roman sewers, 
deleted 104 and emended 105 to read et mediae solita cryptam 
penetrare Suburae. This solution appealed to U. Knoche,?? who 
saves the meter, but hardly the syntax, by reading solitus. By 
such drastic means nas Juvenal’s lupus been expelled from the 
text and from the encient sewers. 

That maculis should have a modifier is suggested by such 
passages as Livy, XLI, 21, 18: anguem... aureis (ed. Basil. 
1535, auis V) maculis sparsum ; Ovid, Met., IV, 578: caerulets 
wariari corpora guttis; Ovid(?), Hal. 118-4: et ardens / 
auratis muraena nciis,. I should therefore emend 104 to read: 


aut glaucis sparsus maculis Tiberinus et ipse. 


The lupus was maculated: Columella, VIII, 17, 8: tum etiam 
sine macula (nam sunt et uar) includemus; Xenocrates, De 
alum. ex fluu., VI:? èv TiBépt AdBpag (== lupus), ös éorw èorey- 
pévos. And the maculation might properly be described as 
glaucous; Xenocrazes, tbid., IX compares the labrax with a fish 
called the glaucus and says: yAatxos pera AdBpaxos (éouxe yàp 
cáyra aro)... It is not hard to see how the adjective Tiberinus 
became a nickname for a fish so familiar as the Tiberinus lupus; 
and Galen, De alim. fac., III, 30,” is explicit: déomrep ye koi oi 
Kata Toy ToTapoyv atrov ixÜóes yevvapevor’ Kadota. 8 aùroùs enor 
TiBepivovs . 

The corruption which glaucis presupposes is slight; for ex- 
ample, at Vergil, Aen., VI, 416 the first hand of F wrote glaca 
for glauca. The corruption, or the ancient emendation of the 
corruption, may have been influenced, as Garrod noticed, by a 
passage in the fourth satire, 42-4: 


quos operit glacies Maeotica ruptaque tandem 
solibus -fundit torrentis ad ostia Ponti 
desidia bardos et longo frigore pingues. 


As for the alteration of sparsus to aspersus, Juvenal, IX, 84 is 
cited by Servius on Georg., IT, 502, and for spargere, which all 
the MSS of Juvenal have, the MSS of Servius offer: spargere 


22 München, 1950. 

?3 Physici et Medici Graeci Minores, ed. J. L. Ideler, I (Berlin, 1841), 
p. 122. 

2t Ed. C. G. Kiihn, VI (Leipzig, 1823), p. 722. This passage was first 
noticed by Hadr. Valesius. 
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AV, aspargere HM, aspergere P. Similar also is Ovid, Met., 
AI, 518: aseendere N, scandere F. Finally, Housman’s note 
on Manilius, IV, 780 (and p. 134) should stifle any objection 
that the verse as now emended, hisses too much; to Housman’s 
collection of aydras may be added Freg. in Maec. 2, 88: tum 
deus intersis ciuis insignis auitis. 


IX. 


Fiorus. 


Spartianus, De uita Hadriani, 16, 3, records a whimsical 
interchange between the poet Florus and the Emperor Hadrian. 
Florus wrote, according to the MSS: 


ego nolo Caesar esse, 
ambulare per Britannos, 
Scythicas pati pruinas. 


And Hadrian replied : 


ego nolo Florus esse, 

ambulare per tabernas, 

latitare per popinas, 

culices pati rovundos. 
It is obvious zhat the third verse of Florus! zocpdrioy has 
dropped out of the MSS, that two of the three words in the 
missing verse were latitare per, and that per was followed by the 
name of some people or tribe.  Rósinger?5 patriotically con- 
jectured Germanos but this, although mentioned by several 
editors, is plainly unmetrieal. The wit, such as it is, of Ha- 
drian’s reply consists partly in his imitation of Florus’ metrical 
pattern; thersfo-ce a bacchius is wanted after per. 

Florus declares that he, unlike the wendering Emperor, has 
no wish to travel to the ends of the earth. Vergil’s Meliboeus, 
contemplating exile in some remote quarter of the world, ex- 
presses himself ia a similar manner, Buc., I, 64-6: 

at nos nine alii sitientis ibimus Afrcs, 
pars Scythiam et rapidum cretae ueniemus Oaxen,?5 
et penitus toto diuisos orbe Britannos. 


35 De scriptoribus historiae Augustae commentatio critica (Schweid- 
nitz, 1868), p. «. 

? Whatever tae precise interpretation of rapidum—Oawen, the form 
of the passage shows that Vergil intended the Oaxes to be a river in 
the East and not in Crete, Sabbadini (Rome, 1937) makes a curious 
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Since Florus mentions the West (Britain) and the North | 
(Scythia), in the missing verse he most probably referred to the 
East. And then as & third verse: 


latitare per Sabaeos. 


The Sabaeans are mentioned in a context of this kind by Seneca, 
Herc. Oet., 1521-4: 


dic sub Aurora positis Sabaeis, 

dic sub occasu positis Hiberis, 
quique sub plaustro patiuntur ursae, 
quique fermenti quatiuntur axe. 


Florus leaves out Africa for the simple reason that his home 
was in Africa; for taere can hardly be any doubt that Florus the 
poet and Florus the author of the fragment Vergilius orator an 
poeta, who identifies himself as an African, are one and the same 
person.?' 


X. 
Retilus Namatianus, I, 227-8. 


stringimus et fluctu et tempore Castrum ; 

index serciruti porta uetusta loci. 

227 spatium in VR relictum uarie suppleuerunt uiri docti: 
absumptum (fluctuque et) Castalio, hinc exesum Barth, 
hine eanens L. Müller, expugnatum Baehrens, hinc effrac- 
tum Feene, hine adflictum Préchac 


The blank space after stringumus must have appeared in the 
now lost coder Bosiensis, from which V and R eventually derive. 
Efforts to mend the breach have been unsuccessful. The con- 
jectures of Bartb, Baehrens, Keene, and Préchac produce a 
verse such as Rutilius would never have written ; for he nowhere 
elides a syllable -n the third foot, and he always supports an 
elision in the second part of the fourth foot with a strong 
caesura in the th:rd.2® The conjectures of Castalio and Müller, 
while not open t these metrical objections, have little else to 
commend them. Furthermore, the elision which the MSS pre- 


error in his note or this line: “ Creta enim propior Italiae est, quam ut 
per eam septentricnalis regio signifieetur." 

?' This is the jvdgment of the most recent editor, H. Malcovati, L. 
Annaei Flori quae exstant (Rome, 1038), pp. vii-viii. 

23 The metrical practice of Rütilius has been carefully treated by P. 
Rasi, Riv. di Fil. Class., XXV (1897), pp. 169-214. — 
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sent—et jluctu et—seems dubious, Elsewhere Rutilius elides a 
long syllable in this position four times, and each time it is 
the final syllable of à molossus preceded by a strong caesura in 
the third foct.? Even if it be argued that ei fluctu counts 
rhythmically fo- a molossus, Rutilius would hardly have closed 
a hexameter vith a cadence so awkward as et fluctu et tempore 
Castrum. In view of these difficulties I suggest that the space 
after siringwm-us, indicated apparently in one medieval MS of 
uncertain dats, is delusory, and that the verse Rutilius con- 
structed was this: 


stringimvs et fluztu consumptum et tempore Castrum. 


That the vers» has row acquired some rhetorical form seems 
obvious. The meter is impeccable: Rutilius elides a short sylla- 
ble ten times in this position, and eight of the ten times the 
word elided is as here, a palimbacchius preceded by a strong 
caesura in the third foot.*° The sense of consumptum is apt; 
cf, Cic, De lew., I, 2: sed cum eam |se. quercum] tempestas 
uetustasue consumpserit ; Sen. Rhet., Suas., V, 8: ipsa trophaea 
et tempestaribrs 2t aetate consumi; and Rutilius himself in a 
similar context. L 4G€-10: agnosci nequeunt aeww monumenta 
prioris, / granata consumpsit moenia tempus edas. 

If then Rutilius wro:e stringimus et fluctu consumptum, how 
came a space to be lef; after stringimus? Perhaps consumptum 
was omitted beeacse 52 its similarity to et fluctu (written in 
minuscule, ef fuctu and consumptum would look very much 
alike), and chen a later scribe, noticing the defective meter, 
fancied that et fuctu ecd et tempore belonged together and that 
something had fallen cct after stringimus. However important 
the evidence of the MSS, considerations of meter, style, and 
sense, which supoort the emendation et fluctu consumptum, are 
more important: nobis zt ratio et res ipsa... .™ 
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29 T, 487, 539, 56, 615. 

30 I, 9, 29 (post saeua iaeendia), 39, 53 (secslerata obliuia), 99, 118, 
133, 447, 509; II, 23. 

31T am indebted to Professor F. H. Fobes of Amherst College, who 
read this article through and made several helpful suggestions, 


THE PREFECTS OF EGYPT IN A.D. 119. 


The most recent chronology of the prefects of Egypt, pub- 
lished in 1950, shows a gap between the middle of A. D. 119, 
when Q. Rammius Martialis was in office, and the middle of 
120, when the prefect was T. Haterius Nepos. P. Ory, XX, 
2265, published in 1952, brought the information that Nepos 
was already prefect in August of 119. In assessing this new 
information the editors of the papyrus were embarrassed by 
what now appeared to be an overlapping between the beginning 
of Nepos prefecture and the end of his predecessor's. The 
purpose of this paper is to show that there is actually no chrono- 
logical difficulty. 

P. Oxy. 2265 is a copy of a brief letter from Haterius Nepos 
to the strategot of Upper Egypt,* instructing them to cooperate 


1The following abbreviations will be used in this article in addi- 
tion to the customary epigraphical and papyrological designations: 
F.I. R. A. == S. Riccobono, Fontes Iuris Romani Antejustiniani, I (Flor- 
ence, 1941); Hibis = H. G. Evelyn White and J. H. Oliver, The Temple 
of Hibis in El Khargeh Oasis, Part II: Greek Inscriptions (New York, 
1938); Práf. — A. Stein, Die Prüfekten von Ägypten in der römischen 
Kaiserzeit (Bern, 1950); Unt. = A. Stein, Untersuchungen zur Ge- 
schichte und Verwaltung Aegyptens unter roemischer Herrschaft (Stutt- 
gart, 1915). 

*See Prüf. pp. 61-5 and 192. Part of the statement therein with 
regard to P. Fuad 10 needs correction. This papyrus does not lack 
“die Jahresangabe,” and does, accordingly, provide evidence that T. 
Haterius Nepos was prefect some time between 25 June and 28 August 
120. Prior to the publication of P. Owy. 2265 this was the earliest 
date attested for Nepos’ prefecture. 

3 The term dw xepa, which has previously occurred in a similar 
context in P.S.I. 1148 (A.D. 210), is regarded by the Oxyrhynchus 
editors as designating the Thebaid. But the fact that the letter from 
the prefect in P.S.I. 1148 is addressed orparnyois 'Ápcoiwovrob kal rays 
dvw xapas péxpt Kemrirov (lines l and 29) suggests that dvo xópa was 
a more general designation for the entire “ upeountry," including the 
Heptanomia as well as the Thebaid. In P. Osy. 709 (= Wilcken, 
Chrest. 32), the Thebaid-Heptanomia-Arsinoite area is clearly con- 
trasted with the k&rw xopa, which term, we know, designated the Delta 
(Strabo, I, 2, 23; XVII, 1, 4). It would thus appear that although 
the Romans divided Egypt for administrative purposes into three 
episiraiegiai (Thebaid; Heptanomia plus Arsinoite; Delta), the age- 
old division into Upper and Lower Egypt, which goes back to the very 
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with the egents of the collector of the vicesima libertatis.* In the 
margin tc the left of lines 5-9 are the remains of a date, whizh 
the editors read and restore as follows: 


[ dc ]360q 

..| apo Tpu- 
x(at)8exd|r(ys) ka- 
iri m 
Lew |repBpt- 
[wy (£rovs) ] y. 


“The margiral noie records,” the editors remark, “that this 
document, or a copy of it, had been exhibited by one of the 
strategi to whom it was addressed on 20 Aug. A.D. 119. As 
Q. Rammius Martialis is recorded as prefect as late as 4 Aug. 
119 . . . the question arises [since the letter would have taken 
a fortnight or more to come from Alexandria] whether Haterius 
Nepos may kave been titular prefect at the time 2265 was 


beginnings cf Egyptian history, persisted in Roman times—as it has 
indeed to the present day, since it is rooted, after all, in the physical 
geography of the land. 

If the view offered here is correct, it may in turn provide the solution 
for a celebretad crux in the edict of Ti. Julius Alexander (0. G.I. 8. 
669 — I. G. K. E. 1, 1283 — Hibis, 41. In lines 47-8 of this inscription 
mention is made of the Thebaid and of the káre xópa, and there is & 
lacuna of akcut 18 letters in between.  Dittenberger completed the 
laeuna with verbs rendering the apparent sense; this restoration is 
retained in I.G- R.K. and in Hibis. Martin (Les épistratéges, pp. 
87-8) argued the logie of expecting here, between the southern and the 
northern epistra-egiat, a mention of the interjacent Heptanomia; this 
view was accepted by Wilcken (Grundziige, p. 35) and by Schubart 
{Archiv für Peprrusfcrschung, XIV [1941], p. 41). One of the troubles 
with the restora-ion t voudy is that it leaves out the Arsinoite nome, 
which, with the Heptanomia, constituted the third episirategia. Per- 
haps this difficulty would be obviated by restoring, instead, the less 
specific term Gv xepc. The assonant contrast of d»w xwpa with the 
following xáre xpa would, moreover, be entirely in keeping with the 
rhetorical quality of the passage. 

* A tax farmer or collector in Roman Egypt normally had a small, 
local area of resoonsizility. From P.Omy. 2265 it appears that the 
collection of the zicesima libertatis in the whole &w xøpa had been let 
to a single individual. This is no doubt to be explained by the fact 
that this tax waa paid only by Roman citizens, who could not have 
been very numeroas in Upper Egypt. 

5 P. Owy., XA, p. 135. 
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written." In reality, however, this complication does not arise, 
for both of the assumptions on which it is based prove upon 
eloser examination to be incorrect. 


I. 


I turn first to a consideration of these two assumptions. 


1. It has been generally assumed ê that Rammius Martialis 
was still prefect on 4 August 119, the date of B. G. U. 140, in 
which he is mentioned. The error in this assumption was 
noticed by Mlle. Claire Préaux in her review of P. Ory., XX." 
B. G. U. 140 (== Mitteis, Chrest. 373 — F. I. B. A. 78) contains 
a Greek translation of a letter from Hadrian to Rammius grant- 
ing inheritance rights to the children of soldiers. The date 
placed at the head, corresponding to 4 August 119, is explicitly 
stated to be the date on which the translation of the letter was 
publicly posted in Egypt in the camp of the Alexandrian legions. 
The letter itself, addressed to Rammius, must therefore have 
been sent from Rome two weeks or so before that date. 

Clearly, then, while Q. Rammius Martialis may still have 
been prefect on 4 August 119, B. G. U. 140 contains no proof 
that he was. On the other hand, Rammius was still prefect when 
the emperor addressed this letter to him; and as the contents of 
the letter are such as to suggest that it would have been trans- 
lated and posted without delay upon its receipt by the prefect,’ 
B. G. U. 140 can be regarded as affording indirect evidence that 
Rammius was still prefect as late as approximately the middle 
of July 119. 


2. The editors of P. Ory. 2265, as we have seen, interpreted 
its date of 20 August 119 as the date on which this communica- 
tion from Haterius Nepos was placarded by one of the recipient 
nome strategoi. I submit, instead, that this must be the date on 
which this letter was issued by the prefect in Alexandria. 

In the first place there is, I think, serious doubt that publica- 
tion in the nome enters into the picture at all. Nepos’ letter is 


° Cf. e.g. Préf., p. 62. 

* In Chronique d'Egypte, XXIX (1954), pp. 148-9. 

®The letter contains, in fact, this instruction from the emperor: 
TauTny pov THY Swpedy kal rots orpaTiorats eod Ka! Tots oberpavois ebyrwordy 
ce roroa Sefoe: (lines 28-31). 
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a “directive” (as we say these days) from the governor of the 
province jo che governors of the nomes, instructing them on 
their relatiors to a tax farmer.? On the face of it, certainly, 
this is ar intra-administration communication, not a publie 
proclamation to be posted by the recipient strategoi. Moreover, 
official comm anications intended for publie exhibition usually 
contained a specific instruction to that effect in the body of the 
document? or in an accompanying letter of transmittal.** 
Quite apar: from this, however, the form of the date in 
P. Oxy. 2265 is its own decisive proof of origin. The significant 
fact about inis date is that it is given by the Roman calendar. 
Now the intermal administration oz the eastern Roman provinces 
was conducted. as we know, mainly in Greek. In Egypt, more 
completely even than in the other Hellenistic provinces,” the 
use of Latin was confined during the Principate to the three 
spheres direetly representative of the Roman authority—the 
vus civile, the prefect’s office, and the military establishment; 
and even in these areas Greek was the language of communica- 
tion with the provincials?’ In a Greek papyrus earlier than 
the Dominate. therezore, a date by the Roman calendar indicates 
that the document is a translation from a Latin original, and 
this in turn Dlaces the document’s origin in one of the three 
spheres just nofed.** In the case of P. Oxy. 2265, accordingly, 


° Presumably, az the editors suggest, one who had recently taken up 
the contract. 

3? Ei, g. P. 8. 7. 1.48, lines 21-2; cf. also note 8, above. 

1 E, g. lines 10-13 of O. G. I. S. 665 = I. G. R. R., I, 1262 = Hibis, 1. 

12 Of. Unt., po. 151-3. 

18 Of. ibid., pp. -40-66. A good example is afforded by B. G. U. 140, 
discussed above. a pointed illustration of this situation from another 
eastern provinee -s found in an inscription from Moesia Inferior 
(C. I. L., III, 181 = I. L. S. 493 = F.I. R.A. 86; A. D. 201), where the 
letter from the 2mperors to the governor is in Latin, but the governor's 
letter transmittrg it to the city of Tyras is in Greek. See also note 15. 

24 Of, Unt., p. 155, n. 1: “Wie schon erwähnt .. . ist sonst überall 
in Agypten die Zäalung nach Kénigsjahren durchgeführt und es ist 
daher die Datiertng nach Konsuln oder die Doppeldatierung, ja schon 
die Anwendung de: rümisehen Kalenders in der vordiokletianischen 
Epoche ein Kenazerbhen für die ursprünglich lateinische Fassung des 
Sehriftstückes." Similarly Wileken, Hermes, LV (1920), p. 33. By 
the same token th» Greek letter from Moesia mentioned in note 13 is a 
translation from the Roman governor’s original Latin. 
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the Roman date must come from the prefects office; it cannot 
possibly refer to any administrative action by the strategos, who 
conducted all his affairs in Greek.*° Consequently, 20 August 
119 is the date on which Haterius Nepos’ letter was issued and, 
by the same token, :s the earliest date thus far attested for his 
prefecture. | 


In sum, then, the present state of our knowledge concerning 
the succession in the prefecture of Egypt in A.D. 119 is the 
following : 


Q. Rammius Martialis held the office as late as some time in 
July, and perhaps as late as 4 August, 


T. Haterius Nepos was in office by 20 August. 


II. 


I come, finally, to the text of the marginal notation in P. Osy. 
2265. At first sight é&e]5e@y appears to be the most natural of 
restorations for the first line. On further investigation, however, 
two objections present themselves. First, as the editors are 
careful to indicate, this restoration does not quite fill the pre- 
sumable lacuna. Secondly, while édéSwp. does denote in Greek 
literature the issuance, or publication, of a writing by its author, 
the only instance, as far as I am aware, where this verb is so 
used of governmental pronouncements is in a pair of texts from 
the second century B. C. which refer to certain Ptolemaic ordi- 
nances as rà wept TÖV Karotkay éydedopeva mpoaráypara) In Roman 


15 Cf. Unt., p. 150: “So finden wir auch in Agypten ganz ausnahmslos 
die griechische Amzssprache sowohl bei den städtischen, bzw. Dorf- 
funktionüren und Körperschaften, als auch bei den niederen staatlichen 
Amtern bis hinauf zum Strategen in Gebraueh.. Das gilt nicht nur von 
der inneren Amtssprache dieser Behórden, sondern auch von ihrem 
Verkehr mit den Lóheren und höchsten staatlichen Ämtern.” Also, 
ibid., pp. 163-4: “Nicht nur dass ... alle städtischen Amter und auch 
alle staatlichen untergeordneten Organe bis einschliesslich zum Strate- 
gen griechisch amtieren, wir sehen auch den Prüfekten und die anderen 
Reiehsbeamten mit den Strategen nur griechisch korrespondieren. Der 
Strateg war also in keinem Fall in die Notwendigkeit versetzt, das 
Lateinische auch nur zu verstehen. Sein amtlicher Verkehr . . . wickelt 
sich lediglich in gr-echischer Sprache ab.” 

16 P, Teb. 61(b), line 224 = 72, lines 155-6. 
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times—assun_ing for the moment that P. Oxy. 2265 was in-. 
tended for piblieeticn, though this, it will be recalled, has been 
questioned adove—tae promulgation of rescripts, edicts, and 
other offic:al locaments issued for public notice is regularly ex- 
pressed by the verb wpori@nu, most commonly encountered in 
the form -<tpozré#) (== propositum») followed by the place and 
date; while éc8/Sup: Is confined to the issuance of receipts, the 
execution of contzacis, and other contexts of private, rather than 
public, life. sercüíóemu, on the other hand, often signifies “ to 
communicate,” or “ tzansmit,” notices, memoranda, ete.!* The 
restoration ge-e]8584 -n line 1 would, accordingly, provide both 
the additional letter epparently required by the lacuna and the 
sense of “issuad ” recuired-by the context. 

There is nc doubt. however, that pmere]860 coule the 
restoration of the next line. The most natural solution there 
would be to restore 72], in agreement with the following rpo- 
[x (at) 8exd]r(q) taken as a dative.5 With é£e]8ó05 in line 1, 
Tj is probably enccgh to fill a corresponding lacuna in line 2, 
but it is elear.y too short if we read pere|80@y. The thought 
arises that —9 may have been preceded by a preposition, such as 
èri, but this would be, as far as I am aware, unprecedented. 

There is stil anotker possibility—the best of all, perhaps. 
There are amorg tie papyri several petitions to the prefect bear- 
ing, at the bottom, the text of his reply followed by the notation 
apo0es Or dxéddcs. Wilken, who cealt with this matter more 
than once, came finall= to the conclusion that the two laconic 
imperatives were oquizalent, alternative notations which the 
prefect usec io crder these documents, with his decisions 
appended, posted in prblic so that the interested parties could 
take note and maka covies..® There is no difficulty about this 
interpretation 07 wpdé6es which equals propone; *° to arrive at a 


17 Evidence ior these remarks on éxd:dwut, wporlénu:, and peradldwut, 
is readily available in Lidcell-Scott-Jones and in Preisigke, Wérterbuch, 
S. 9v.; cf. also Wileken, Fermes, LV (1920), pp. 21-41. A series of 
examples of the mgoeré?n-propositum notation of promulgation in inserip- 
tions and papy-i o? the firs: to fourth centuries ean be seen in F. I. R. A. 
73, 78, 81, 84, 35, 36, 39, 91. 

18 Parallels gre foumc ir B. G.U. 1032 and in S.I. G.S 646 (= F.I. 
R.A. 31), 814 (=F. L. S. £794 = I. GQ., VII, 2713), and 826D. 

19 Cf. Wilcken, Eerm.es, LV (1920), pp. 29-31. 

20 Cf. note 17, aliove. 
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similar meaning for åróðos, Wilcken equated daodidwy. with 
edere, for which he could cite Digest, TI, 18, 1, 1: edere est etiam 
copiam describendt facere. While this interpretation has not 
met with universal acceptance," it may well be essentially cor- 
rect. Additional evidence in its support can be found in the 
letter, cited above,?? from a governor of Moesia Inferior to the 
city of Tyras. At the end of this letter, in place of the cus- 
tomary mpoeréÜüg-place-date, we have d&me000g apd vy  kaAavóv 
Mapríov.? If there is any difference between poríógu. and 
dodiéwps in. these contexts, it would appear to be that the former 
refers specifically to the act of posting in -public while in the 
latter the emphasis is rather on the connotation of issuing.** 
It may be, therefore, that the first line of the date in P. Oxy. 
2265 should be restored dae ]8d0y. I£ so, 75] will suffice in line 2. 


NAPHTALI LEWIS. 
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21 Tt is doubted, for example, in Preisigke, Wörterbuch, s.v. drodldwpe 
2, and is ignored in Liddell-Seott-Jones, which, however, cites (s. v., 
5b) the meaning of “ exhibit,” “display,” from literature. 

22 See notes 13 and 14. 

23 [n F.I. R. A. 86 the editor renders a7edé6n as accepta, which cannot 
be right since the Homan date must refer to the governor's issuance 
of the letter: cf. above, note 14. 

2t This calls to mind the notation “datum-date-place” at the end 
of some imperial letters (e.g. C. I. D., TX, 5420 = F.I. R.A. 75). In 
Greek versions of such letters (e. g., 8. I. G.? 831 [= I. G. R. R., IV, 349], 
837 [=F. I. R. A. 80], and 851) this notation of issuance is put in the 
form ' date-dré-place,’ the verb of issuing obviously being omitted as 
supererogatory. 
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Sejanus, Tiverius’ great minister, had two or more brothers 
who reached fhe consulate. But no ancient cource tells what 
names they bere, whether they were brothers by birth or by 
adoption, or what fate they met when Sejanus fell from power 
and was strangled in the carcer Tullianum 18 October A. D. 31, 
if indeed they were then still alive. Velleius Paterculus, a 
contemporary a3istorian favorable to the cause and party of 
Sejanus, estebl shes their existence: Seianum £Zelwm, principe 
equestris ordinzs patre natum, materno vero genere clarissimas 
veteresque et irsignis honoribus complecum familias, habentem 
consularis frcir:s, consobrinos, avunculum (II, 127, 3). Tacitus 
adds the information that Sejanus was born at Volsinii and his 
father was Seis Strabo, praefectus praetorio, A.D. 14 (Ann, 
I, 24; IV, 1}. In 1848 Borghesi set forth his views and they 
have dominated all subsequent discussion. A certain Aelius 
Gallus, not ofhe-wise known, had sought refuge in the gardens 
of the poet Pom»onius Secundus during the terror following the. 
downfall of Sejanus (Ann., V, 8). Borghesi assumed that he 
was Sejanus’ son, and hence reasoned that Sejanus’ adoptive 
father was Aclivs Gallus, praefectus Aegypti 25-24 B.C.; the 
brothers he idenzified as L. Seius Tubero, cos. suff. A.D. 18, 
and M. Seius Veranus, whose consulate he dated to the princi- 
pate of Tiberias- 

The progress of epigraphy in the century sirce Borghesi’s 
paper has dealt a&rshly with it. In 1929 a fragment of the 
fasti Ostienses was found which named and gave the fate of 
Sejanus’ wife and his three children: on 24 Oct. Strabo [Seiani] 
f. was strangled; [Apicata] Seiani killed herself on 26 Oct.; 
and the bodies of Capito Aelia[nus] and Iunilla Seiani f. were 
exposed on the sealae Gemoniae. Although the Aelius Gallus 


1 * Sopra un'Iscrizione cel Museo Compana,” Oeuvres, IV (1865), pp. 
435-51, originally polished in Saggiatore romano, I (1844), pp. 286-92, 
326-32. The inscriction was VI, 9535: Liburnus L. Sei Strabonis a 
manu, Salvilla ooriuaw fecit. 

3 Sejanus had tLre- children by Apicata (Tae. Ann., IV, 3), whom he 
put away in A.L. £3. Apicata: P.I.R.?, A 913. (Aelius) Strabo: 
A 267. (Aelius) Daoito Aelianus: © 412; but E. Stein is quoted in 
C.I.L. XIV (1939), p. 656 {I. I., XIII, 1, 217) as giving the name of 
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of A. D. 31 belonged to the party of Sejanus and was probably 
a grandson of Aelius Gallus, praef. Aeg., it is difficult to see on 
what basis any kinship of either of them to Sejanus can be 
claimed. M. Seius Veranus (known from a single inscription, 
III, 2028) was cos. suff. between 39 and 44, does not seem to 
nave been related to Sejanus so far as presént evidence goes, and 
could not have been referred to by Velleius, whose history ends 
in A.D. 30.” While the reasons which Borghesi gave for his 
views have been refuted by new evidence, the views themselves— 
such is the law of inertia—still prevail. 

A point of departure for examining the problem of the 
identity of the consularis fratres has been provided by Attilio 
Degrassi in his exhaustive study of the consular fasti. He has 
shown that the fast: are substantially complete through the year 
A.D. 38 and that there is a high probability the fratres are 
already listed and need only to be pointed out; and he has sug- 
gested that they be sought in the gens Aelia, as well as in the 
gens Keia” L. Seius Tuberc, cos. suff. A. D. 18, is surely one 
of them; and his rare cognomen, almost unused except by the 
noble family of the Aelii, suggests kinship to them.* Since he 
is the only Seius on the fastt before A. D. 31 (a century and a 
half elapse after Seius Tubero and Seius Veranus before this 


Capito Aelianus the more likely form (Fonteius) Capito Aelianus and 
suggesting that the boy was adopted by a Fonteius, possibly C. Fonteius 
Capito, cos. Á. D. 12, P. I. R3, F 470. (Aelia) Iunilla: A 297. 

SM. Seius Veranus: III, 8758 (= III, 2028), erected by veterans of 
legio V Macedonica, when P. Memmius Regulus, cos, suff. 31, was 
legate of Moesia A.D. 35-44; Stein, Die Legaten von Moesien, p. 24. 
No more Seii appear on the fasti until P. Seius Fuscianus, cos. I A. D. 
188, and Seius Superstes, cos. suff. before 193. 

* A. Stein, P.I. R2, A255 (Sejanus), A178 (the younger Aelius 
Gallus), A 179 (Aelius Gallus), accepts Borghesi's stemma despite the 
fasti Ostienses. 

5* (Osservazioni su aleuni consoli suffetti dell'eta di Augusto e Ti- 
berio,” Epigraphica, VIIL (1946), pp. 34-9, and especially p. 39, n. 4: 
“Il Borghesi (Oeuvres, IV, p. £44 seq.) dal nome di un supposto figlio 
di Seiano stimo che il padre adottivo fosse un certo Aelius Gallus, 
cavaliere. Ma ors che si sa che Aelius Gallus non fu figlio di Seiano (cfr. 
Fasti Ost. alla. 31), me pare che l'ipotesi del Borghesi debba esser 
abbandonata, È ancora incline ad accetterla lo Stein." 

e Tubero is quite rare, not listed at all in €. I. L., I, II, I1I, IV, VIII, 
IX, XII, XVI (except for members of the noble Aelii), once in XIV (the 
cos. suff. A.D. 18), twice in V, and three times each in X and XI. 
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nomen again appears on the fasti), it remains only to consider 
the Aelii There are three in this period: Q. Aelius "Tubero, 
cos. 11 E. ©., L. Aelius Lamia, cos. A. D. 3, Sex. Aelius Catus, 
cos. À. C. 4. It seems unlikely that Lamia would have been 
made praefectus urbi in A. D. 32 if he had been closely related 
to Sejanus. Tubero and Catus deserve further examination. 
Tacitus regarded Sejanus contemptuously as municipalis 

adulter, striving to rise above the station in life to which he 
was born, 

One cf the low on whom assurance sits | 

As a silk hat on a Bradford millionaire (233-4). 


It was this point of view, as much as his unfounded belief that 
Aelius Gellus. was Sejanus’ son, which led Borghesi to believe 
that Sejanus’ admirer Velleius would have said so had he been 
adopted irto a noble family. Toc much emphasis may be placed. 
on what en ancient historian fails to record. Thucydides, for 
example, did not sey that the tribute was doubled in 425 B.C., 
and Velleius never once mentions Sejanus’ father by name, 
referring zo him allusively as a leader of the equestrian order. 
Yet he held the two greatest offices a Roman knight could attain, 
overshadowing consuls and proconsuls in his power.® Moreover, 
several piezes of evidence suggest a connection between the noble 
Aelii Tuberones and Sejanus. 

L. Seius Tuberc is the only consul or senator of Republic or 
Empire who uses the cognomen Tubero, except the noble Aelii 
(who varicusly use the cognomina Tubero, Paetus, and Catus 
from the 3d century B.C.). It is possible that, like Cn. Cor- 
nelius Cinna Magnus, cos. À. D. 5, M. Crassus Frugi, cos. 14 
B. C., and T. Statilius Taurus Corvinus, cos. À. D. 44, he took 
his cognomen from his mother. If he was born &bout 20 B. C., 


1 Tac., Anr., IV, 3. 

s“ Si e cercato qual fosse la casa degli Elii, e non si e ritrovata. 
Chi ha penseto agli Elii Cati, o Tuberoni, e agli Elii Lamia consolari 
di questi tenpi, non ha avvertito, che se fosse entrato in una nobile 
casa, l'adulaiore Velleio Paterculo non avrebbe mancato di menarne © 
gran vanto,” p. 444. 

? For the importance of Roman knights, Syme, R. R., 354-9; esp. p. 
357: “The Viceroy of Egypt could look down from high eminence upon 
'& mere proccnsul of Crete or Cyprus; and the Prefect of the Guard 
knew what Little pover resided in the decorative office and title of 
consul,” 
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she would then be born about 40 B. C.; perhaps she was an 
Aelia. There was another Aelia in the same generation, 
daughter of Q. Aelius Tubero the jurist and mother of C. Cas- 
sius Longinus, cos. suff. A. D. 301° It might be hazarded that | 
they were sisters. 

There was also a political connection between the Cassi and 
Sejanus. Both L. Cassius Longinus and C. Cassius Longinus 
reached the consulate in the same year, A. D. 30, a signal honor, 
which fell to few families indeed."  Sejanus was now at the 
height of his power. In the same year (L.) Cassius, at the 
instance of Sejanus, made an attack in the senate on Drusus, 
son of GermanicusJ* 

Three generations after Sejanus another bit of evidence turns 
up which may be a mere coincidence—or may not be. One of 
the great land and brick-yarl owners of the Hadrianie age was 
Flavia Seia Isaurica, whose dated brick-stamps fall within the 
years A. D. 123-142. One of her properties was the figlinae 
Caelianae ; in the mid-first century, a generation after Sejanus, 
its foreman had been a C. Cassius C. f. Vetus. Another property 
which she owned, the fighnae. Tonnetanae et Viccianae, had 
previously belonged to Paetina, whom Gatti convincingly identi- 
fied with Aelia Pastina, wife of the emperor Claudius. Who 
Flavia Seia Isaurica was can only be a matter for speculation. 
It is unlikely that Sejanus left any descendants; perhaps her 


19'The daughter of the jurist Ser. Sulpicius Rufus, cos. 51 B.C., mar- 
ried Tubero the jurist, and their daughter was mother of C. Cassius 
Longinus, cos. suff. A.D. 30 (Pomponius, Dig. I, 2, 2, 51), probably 
also of L. Cassius Longinus, cos. A.D. 30; her husband was doubtless 
L. Cassius Longinus, cos. suff. A. D. 11, P. I. 22, C 502 and A 282a. 

11 Only to A. and iL. Vitellius, cos. and cos. suff. 48, under the Julio- 
Claudians. 

1? Dio, LVIII, 3, 8; P.I. &?, C 508. 

1? Flavia Seia Isaurica: R.-Z., VI, eol. 2737, n. 245; P.I. R., F 288; 
XV, 1422. C. Cassivs C. f. Vetus: VIII, 22032, 18. Paetina: H. Bloch, 
H.8.0. P., LVI-LVI. (1947), p. 50, nn. 196-197; Gatti, Bull. Oom., XX 
(1892), p. 374; his identification is approved by Bloch, “a very con- 
vincing suggestion.” Dressel, XV, p. 15 calls Seia “mulier certe no- 
bilissima." Servilia may have been part of her full name, cf. XV, 50, 
and it can be conjectured that both she and her predecessor, Plotia 
Servilia Isaurica, are related to or heirs of the praetorius dives Ser- 
vilius Vatia (Seneca, Ep. 55). The ownership of the brick-yards as 
evidence for the interrelationship of the Seii, Aelii, Cassii, and Servilii 
was suggested to me by Mr. John Morris. 
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lineage derives from L. Seius Tubero. There is also some con- 
nection with the Servilii Isaurici; she was evidently related to 
Plotia Servilia Isaurica, who owned part of the figlinae Caepi- 
onianae early in the reign of Trajan; and her heir was M. 
Flavius Aper, cos. A. D. 130, or his son. 

The theory that Q. Aelius Tubero the jurist and father of 
two consuls (Q. Tubero, cos. 11 B. C.; Sex. Catus, cos. A. D. 4) 
adopted Sejanus would provide Sejanus with the consularis 
fratres which otherwise cannot be accounted for.“ It is difficult 
to say how long Q. Tubero lived; he seems to be the Tubero to 
whom Dicnysius dedicated his essay on Thucydides, and Dio- 
nysius was at Rome from 30 to 8 B. C5 Sejanus accompanied 
C. Caesar, cos. A. D. 1, who was born 20 B.C., to the East in 
early youth (prima iuventa, Tac., Ann., IV, 1); and was prob- 
ably himseif born not far from 20 B.C. Tubero was quite young 
in 46 B. C. when he accused Ligarius (Quint., XI, 1, 80); his 
sons were probably born about 44 and 29 B. C.; and it is reason- 
able to assume his life overlapped Sejanus' ten to swenty years.!? 

The eminence and antiquity of Sejanus’ mcther’s family, 
about whien Tacitus says nothing at all, was only revealed in 
1908 when an inscription discovered at Volsinii gave both her 
name and his father's mother’s name: Cosconia Lentuli Malug- 
[inensis f.] Gallitta and Terentia A. f. (I. L. 8., 3996).17 Cos- 
conia was thus a patrician, sister of Ser. Maluginensis, cos. suff. 
A.D. 10, and P. Scipio, cos. suff. A.D. 2, and half-sister of 


14 Groag, P.I. R.?, Ti, p. 329 (stemma Lentulorum), and Syme, E. R., 
Table VI, insert a hypothetical (Seiusi), cos. a. ino. In view of De- 
grassi’s work, it does not seem possible to fit him in the fasti. 

16 Groag, P I. R2, 4274 suggests that it was the jurist to whom 
Dionysius dedicated the essay; but Stein, P. I. R7, D 102 suggests it was 
his son, the cos. 11 B. C. Cf. Christ-Sehmid, Gr. Litt., II (1920), pp. 
466-75. The jarist is not included in P.I. R.; but then neither is Cascel- 
lius, to whom Augustus offered the consulate (Pomponius, Dig., I, 2, 2, 
45); other em-nent men have been omitted by R.-H., and P.I. R.: Syme, 
J. R. S., XLIII (1953), pp. 150, 161. 

16 The paucizy of information about the jurist, indeed its failure for 
his mature yeers, is perhaps the weakest aspect oi the theory that he 
adopted Sejants. 

17 On the inscription, Not. Scav., 1903, p. 366 = XI, 7283 = I. L. S., 
8996, Cichorius, “Zur Familiengeschichte Seians," Hermes, XXXIX 
(1904), pp. 461-71, gives a full discussion of family connections, which 
may be broughz up to date from the stemmata of Groag (P.I. R.?, IT) 
and Syme (R. E., pp. 358, 384 and Table VI). 
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Q. Junics Blaesus, cos. suff. A. D. 10; and the elevation of his 
two brothers-in-law to the consulate as colleagues is perhaps an 
indication of the real power of L. Seius Strabo.!? Terentia, 
sister of C. Maecenas’ wife and also of Varro Murena, cos. 23 
B. C. was of noble birth. Tha Sei themselves, though not 
nobles, were solid and substantial citizens: Strabo's grandfather 
defeated Pupius Piso for the cuzule aedileship of 74 B. C., and 
his father was a wealthy landowner, a friend of Varro and 
Appius Claudius, and may claim a place in history as the 
inventor of paté de fois gras.!? It is hard to avoid the conclusion 
that Tac-tus’ account of Sejanus’ family and background, while 
not false, is deliberately misleading.?? 

To sum up, L. Seius Strabo seems to have married twice. 
Aelia, his first wife, mother of L. Seius Tubero, probably died 
soon after; he then allied himself with the Cornelii Malugi- 
nenses, but his alliance with the Aelii was maintained by the 
adoption of Sejanus (his son by his second marriage) by his 
first wife's father. Sejanus had three consular brothers, one by 
birth, two by adcption: L. Seius Tubero, Q. Aelius Tubero, and 
Sex. Aelius Catus. The avuncuium is Q. Junius Blaesus; per- 
haps the other two uncles were dead when. Velleius wrote, cer- 
tainly they were less prominert. The consobrinos were P. 
Scipio, cos. suff. A.D. 24, and Q. Junius Blaesus, cos. suf. 
A. D. 28. Scipio’s sister, Cornelia (Livia) Orestina (P.I. E.?, 
C 1492). married a young man whose name, like Sejanus, 
figures in a famous conspiracy— 4. Calpurnius Piso.” 
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18 The name Coseonia is difficult tc account for; probably it was her 
mother’s name, who would have beer born about 60 B.C., daughter of 
C. Cosconias, pr. 54, or of C. Cosconius, pr. 63. The patriciate, obscure 
and depressed financially, often strove to rehabilitate their families by 
marrying into the families of wealtkLy novi homines. After the death 
of the praetor 54, no more Cosconii appear in the Senate; perhaps the 
hypothetical Cosconia was the last of her family, even an heiress. 

1° The honor of inventing pue is disputed by Metellus Scipio, cos. 
52, Pliny, H. N., X, 52. 

?? Ho might have written, cui nobilitas per matrem, as he did of 
Rubellius Plautus (Ann. XIV, 22); 2f. the examples oi Tacitus’ use of 
nobilitas, TM, Gelzer, “ Die Nobilitit der Kaiserzeit,” Hermes, L (1915), 
pp. 395-41€. 

231 I am -ndebted to Professor F. E. Brown for his helpful criticism. 


TWO PROBLEMS IN THE IGUVINE TABLES. 


1. Umbrian vatuva. 


The formula vatuea ferine fetu occurs in Iguvine Tables I 
a 4, 18, 22, b 8, 5-6, £5 ; uatuo ferine fetu VY a 56, b 1, 19, 43-4, 
45, VII a 4. The following orthographic variations deserve to 
be noticed, although they are without significance for the pur- 
pose of this article: vatuvu I b. 25 in place of vatuva; uatue VI 
a 45 erroneously in place of uatuo; ferime I b 25 erroneously in 
place of ferine; feit I a 4, VII a 4. vatra ferine feitu occurs 
in III 31, with vatra probably, though not unquestionably, an 
error in place of vatuva. Apart from the isolated III 31, every 
instance of the formula occurs as part of a series of instructions 
for the ritual to be performed before the three gates of Iguvium 
and at three other sdecified points. The six passages in VI and 
VII correspond to the six in I: VI a 56 =I a 4, VI b 1— 
I a 18, ete. 

ferine is loc. sg. 5f a stem *ferin- from the root of the verb 
fertu, L. fero, and analogous in formation to Ose. fanginud, L. 
legio, ete., and des:gnates some sort of tray, barrow, or other 
object used for carrying, commonly rendered in Latin by ferculo 
or feretro.” 

The problematicel word is vatuva uatuo. It is not practicable 
here to enumerate, much less to discuss, the various attempts to 
interpret it, but in addition to the standard editions of the 
Iguvine Tables mention should be made of the following journal 
articles: L. H. Gray, B. B., XXVII (1902), p. 310; Goidanich, 
A. G. I., XXV (1£33), pp. 112-15; Ribezzo, R.I. G. 1., XVIII 
(1934), pp. 207-8; Hofmann, Burs. Jb., CCLXX (1940), pp. 
90, 92. 7 

I propose here to regard vatuva uatuo as cognate with L. 
latera and to translate ‘side-portions.’* The correspondence 


1 ft is not necessary here to use bold-face type for forms occurring in 
Tables I-V a 7, acecrding to the customary practice. 

2 For the gradaticn -id() /in-, in contrast to that of L. legið, -ónis, 
see von Planta, II. p. 64, Buck, $181. Von Blumenthal translates 
ferine * ictu? (cf. p. 55), taking it as cognate with L. ferio, after a view 
which Bücheler earlier held but rejected in Umbrica, p. 63. 

3 After this artice was submitted for publieation I found that Gino 
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Umb. v- 4- : L. l- is supported by uapefe : L. (in) lapides, vutu : 
ef. L. lavo, Vuvgis : L. Lucius. It might be objected that the 
l- of L. latus resu ts from stl- and that we should therefore 
expect the s to be preserved in Ümbrian. The treatment of 
initial preconsonanta: s in Umbrian. is not well known, but ap- 
pears to show some Inzonsistency: smursime : cf. L. Murcia (?), 
but ninctu: L. ningwito. There is no Umbrian example of sl-, 
though Oscan has Sicbiis, slagím. The etymology of U. Tlatie 
is too uncertain to have much bearing on our problem. It 
should be pointed out, however, that the change l- > v- must 
have been a relativety recent one, possibly peculiar to Iguvium 
and its environs, sinze initial l- ia preserved not only in Oscan 
and Paelignian but syen in minor Umbrian inacriptions from 
Todi and Fossato di Vico. If we admit first that L. latus may 
never have had sti- et all, and second that stl- could have been 
simplified to l- well in advance of the change -l > v-, then there 
is no great difficulty in connecting vatuva with iatus, so far as 
the initial consonants are concerned. The stem-variation pre- 
sents no problem, sinse stems in -es- and -u- are common Indo- 
European variants. setuva uatuo then may be sn u-stem or a 
stem in the extendec suffix -uo-; for cur purposes it matters 
little. 

The most difficult part of the problem is to make the pro- 


Bottiglioni in his Mantale dei dialet italici (Bologna, 1954) also 
translates vatuva uciuo as latera in each passage where it occurs. 
' The word is cited in 8 64 as a possible example of the Umbrian change 
l- > v-, u-, and in $11& in the paradigms of the second declension. 
Note 5 on p. 260 (on Seble Ia 4) explains ‘Le parti delle vittime 
tagliate’ and makes ref2rence, among certain other matters, to the 
fluctuation of stem-type seen in L. pecua, pecoro; pend, penus, -oris. 
There is no detailed diseussion of the word from the ritual viewpoint. 

t Von Planta, 1, pp. 280-8: Buck, § 104. 

‘The etymology of iatvs -eris is rather uncertain. Walde-Pokorny, 
II, p. 643, under 2. stel- 'ausbreiten, flach hinbreiten” derive it from 
*stlo-t(o), an ablaut-variert of the sam2 stem from which they derive 
lütus ‘broad? Walde-Hofmann treat all views of its origin with a 
certain degree of skeptic sm.  Ernout-Meillet accept cannection with 
Olr. leth ‘ cote. 

¢ The best Latin exampE of the variation is pecus, -oris : pect. In 
Greek the correspondence cf noun ráxos: adj. raxds, etc. is well attested. 
Cf. Risch, Wortbildung der homerischen Sprache (Berlin and Leipzig, 
1937), pp. 67-77. 
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posed interpretation of vatuva ferine fetu acceptable in relation 
to the ritual of the Iguvine Tables as a whole. The assumption 
here is that the vatuva may have been the parts of the victim 
which were not presented to the god but reserved for consump- 
tion by the priests and other persons present. Wissowa,’ in 
treating the setting aside of the viscera for profane use, cites the 
following passages: Plaut, Mil., 711: sacrificant, dant inde 
partem mihi maiorem quam sibi, / abducunt ad esta. Cato, 
Agr., 50: ubi daps profanata comestaque erit. Serv. on Aen., Í, 
211: viscera non tanium. intestina dicimus, sed quicquid sub 
corto est, ut in Albano Latinis visceratio dabatur, id est caro. 
VI, 253: viscera sunt quicquid inter ossa et cutem est. The 
viscera then would include, among other parts, the ribs, and if 
we accept the equivalence of vatuva with L. latera, or more 
specifically with an adjective in -u- or -uo- corresponding to 
latera, the formula may mean that those portions not presented 
to the god, and especially the choice parts about the ribs, are to 
be put on some sort of tray for further disposition. The vatuva . 
are never heard of subsequently, since the word does not occur 
except in the formula cited at the beginning of this article. One 
final difficulty is that fetu is generally used as equivalent to 
facito in its special ritualistic sense ‘sacrifice, offer; while 
perstu, peperscust is used in four passages as a verb of placing. 
Yet it seems not unduly bold to assign to fetu a range of meaning 
wide enough to include ‘ place, put,’ especially in view of its 
close etymological connection with ri@yu, Skt. dadhàmi.? 


2. Umbrian subocau suboco. 


The formula subocau suboco occurs in Iguvine Tables VI a 22, 
24, 24-5, b 6, 8 (twice), 26, 27 (twice), each occurrence being 


7 Religion und Kultus der Rómer?, p. 419. 

£ The existence of the noun spantim III 33, spanti 34, IV 3, adj. 
spentea ll a 30, all meaning ‘side,’ is no real obstacle to our interpreta- 
tion of vatuva uatuo, since the former words have reference to the side 
of an altar. | 

? E. Vetter, Handbuch der italischen Dialekte, I (Heidelberg, 1953), 
pp. 171-2, translates ‘testiculos (?), perhaps rightly, since this in- 
terpretation would account for the fact that the formula occurs only 
where male victims are being offered; but he offers no etymology for 
vatuve, nor does he cite any parallel from Roman or Greek ritual for 
the disposition of the genitalia of sacrificial victims. 
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in the preamble to a prayer to Jupiter Grabovius or to Fisovius 
Sancius or to Tefer Jovius. subocau also occurs alone in VI 
a 84, 44, 55, b 15 (twice), 36, VII a 20 (twice), 22, 23, 33, 84; 
36 (twice), the forms in Table VII being regularly spelled 
subocauu. The instences of subocau(u) withoct suboco are in 
the concltding portions of the prayers to the same deities men- 
tioned above, and also (in VII) to Prestota Serfia of Serfus 
Martius. suboco never occurs without a preceding subocau. 

The pr&blem in the case of subocau(v.) is to ascertain its tense 
(for it carmot reasonably be taken otherwise than as a verb) and, 
in the case of suboco, to ascertain first whether it is a verb and, 
if so, what is its tense, or, if it is not a finite vers, to what class 
of nominal forms it belongs. Subocau(u) taken as a present 
first singu ar form receives support from stahu; ° both may be 
derived from -àyó, nobwithstanding the fact that the forms of 
stahu in general belong to the fourth rather than to the first 
conjugation. On the other hand it would be extzemely difficult 
to analyze subocau(u) as a perfect, not only because the final u 
in the spelling subocauu could not then be satisfactorily ex- 
plained," but also because if we regard the form as perfect, it 
must be a ~-perfect, and the evidence for this formation in the 
Italic dialects is very unreliable.*? 

The ground for regarding suboco as a verbal form is the easily 
understandable object-on to admitting a nominal form after 
instead of before the principal verb. Yet it is difficult to analyze 
it as a verb. If subocau(u) is present, then suboco, if it is a 
verb, must 5e perfect. So Devoto treats it? But if subocau is 


19 On a miror Umbrian inscription from Assisi, no. 356 Conway = 296 
von Planta = 84 Buck. . 

?1 Osc. manafum, cited as a parallel in von Planta, IT, p. 359, occurs 
in the Curse of Vibia (native alphabet); hence -um may and probably 
does stand for -om, but the final u in subocau(u) taken as a perfect is 
not so easily accounted fo-, despite von Planta’s attempt at an explana- 
tion, 1I, p. 3€3. 

18'The v-perfect is admitted by von Planta, TI, pp. 354-7, but in effect 
denied by Buek, § 222. 

15 Tabulae igwvinae (Rome, 1937), p. 186. He does not admit con- 
nection of subocau suboco with L. vocare, on the ground that the 
labiovelar should yield p in Umbrian, and he uses vepurus (native 
alphabet) as support for his view. But it is difficult to accept his 
connection of vepurus with Gk. Émos (p. 407), because the medial vowel 
would in all probability have been syncopated, giving *vepsufs > *vesus. 
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a denominative (< *sub-wokü-) like L. vocare, it is unlikely 
that the a would fail to be maintained through all the tense 
systems. | 

Buck, $279 and p. 308, tekes suboco as a neuter noun and 
translates ‘invocationes,’ making a cognate ace. pl, and com- 
pares Cato, Agr., 184: te bonas preces precor. ‘The form ana- 
lyzed in this way is presumably an o-stem, but o-stems of this 
root are extremely rare and late in Latin. On the other hand 
a neuter root-stem with abstract sense, in contrast to L. voz fem., 
is quite improbable. | 

The solution proposed here is to regard suboco as possibly an 
acc, sg. masc. root-stem with passive sense similar to that in L. 
reduz, coniunz, incus, obiex, subtces, obses, Gk. SwipvÉ, kovamjé, 
ovfvé.® The sense would then be roughly ‘ thee I invoke (as) the 
one invoked.’ If the expression appears tautological and some- 
what strained, the fondness of Umbrian, as well as of early 
Latin, for the figura etymologica must not be overlooked.!? 
suboco may be an ancient epithet of deities here preserved in 
an alliterative formula. Interpreted in this way it would have 
a close semantic parallel in the Germanie words for deity, both 
pagan and Christian, for Goth. gup, Olcel. goh, OHG got, OE 
god are probably ir origin passive participles of *&hau-, ghana- 
‘call, invoke. !* The fact that the verb subocau precedes suboco 
has been mentioned as an obstacle to the interpretation of suboco 
as a noun, since in Umbrign as in Latin the verb is normally 
placed at the end of its clause. Yet in the present formula we 
actually have the name of the deity placed after the verb, for 
Dei Grabout in VI a 23, Fisout Sansi in b 6, and Tefro Ioui in 


I therefore prefer to follow the older interpretation of vepurus as 
roughly equivalent to d-mipos and to explain the c of subocau, like the 
e for q in L. vocis, vocare, ete., as the result of levelling from forms 
where the labiovelar stood before consonants and hence lost its 
labialization. l 

14 First in Mart. Cap., IV, 339 (Eyssenhardt), where we find aequivo- 
cum, plurivocum, univocum. 

16 Cf, Leumann-Hofmann, p. 200; Schwyzer, I, p. 425. 

74 Umbrian examples include praco pracatarum, stahmei stahmeilei, 
uestisia uesticos, pacer pase. Latin examples include servitutem servire 
and preces precor. 

17 Cf. Walde-Pokorny?, p. 418, where Skt. puruhiitah ‘ viel angerufen, 
as epithet of Indra, is also included. 
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b 27 can only be accusatives in apposition with t(e)io and must 
be in the same sentence with the words preceding. Possibly zhe 
natural word order would be *teto subocau Det Grabout suboco 
‘thee I invoke Jupiter Grabovius (as) the one invoked, subeco 
being placed before the deity’s name for the sake of the figura 
etymologica. 


l JAMES W. POULTNEY. 
THE Jouns Horxins Univesity. 


PLATO’S HOMER. 


L’ Homère de Piaton by Jules Labarke (1949) was published 
too late for use in the preparation of my Ilias Atheniensium 
(1950). It is an impressive volume; end if I ever prepare a 
revised edition of my lias, I shal. study it to see if I can fird 
reason for some changes in the wording cf its text. That will be, 
if at all, far in the future. Meanwhile I will take note of 
another problem, less extensive but more important—the ques- 
tion of the numerus versuum. 

Thus my interest in Plato is at the moment strictly limited. 
What I am seeking to learn from him is the numerus versuum 
in the 5/4th century ranuscript{s) that he used. For this 
Plato is—naturally enough—a bad witness. He had, of course, 
no interest in broadcasting such information. He does nat 
testify often; and when he is on the stand, he sometimes leaves 
us uninformed on this point, or at least without information 
definite enough to be utilized by an editor of Homer. 

Labarbe’s treatment of the problem rests on a pcstulate which 
he does not state. Such procedure is always dangerous. The 
risk is that one may fall himself—and lead othsrs—into the 
trap of believing that what he has asked to be conceded without 
proof has been established by some proof or other. 

I will state the postulate: bar one inherited haplographic 
blunder (saute du méme au méme) Plato’s manuscript(s) of 
the Iliad agreed line for line with Aristarchus. Some may fancy 
that I should say with the medieval manuscripts. That would 
be a fault, cf. the quotation from Wilamowitz in Hat, Ev. 42, 
and for the general principle, the clear statement in P. Maas, 
Teatkritik? (1950), p. 14: * während doch 100 Handschriften, 
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die auf eine zurückgehen, weniger Gewicht haben als diese eine, 
und nieht mehr Gewicht haben als eine die nicht auf jene eine 
zurückgeht.” I would not be justified in imputing that fault to 
Labarbe without a more extended study of his work than I have 
time to make. 

Among the passages to be considered I take up first those 
about which two and only two things are known: each was in 
the edition of Aristarchus, and it is not in Plato. 

Plato paraphrases A29, 20, 32. Labarbe is (p. 357) of the 
opinion that Plato chose to say nothing of verse 31. It is obvious 
that Plato had no choice in the matter unless line 31 was before 
him. Of that there is not the slightest indication. 

Plato quotes I, 308-10, 312 f. Labarbe (pp. 50-8) pushes the 
cause of the omission further back. If a forebear of Plato’s 
MS read: 


910 orep dy kpavéo re kv. (as Plato quotes) 
3811 as pý por rpotgre krÀ. (as Aristarchus reads) 


there would have been a temptation to haplography—and a cor- 
rupt text could have reached Plato. There is the same trouble 
here: there is no indication of the existence of I, 311 at the 
time assumed. 

Plato quotes I, 496-7, 499-501. Labarbe (p. 150) explains 
that Plato has chosen to omit line 498. Again it is & mere as- 
sumption that the line was before Plato to give him a choice 
in the matter. 

There are a couple of places in which the known facts are 
more: a line is in Aristarchus; it is not visible in Plato; Plato 
has something else (more or less) equivalent. . 

Q 528 (Labarbe, pp. 274-81) is the simpler of the two. Aris- 
tarchus read: 


527 Sow ydp te ribos karakciara, èy Ards ovder 
528 opory oia Sidwou kakGv, érepos Se éáov. 


For the second line Plato reads: 
Knpév éuzÀeot, 6 pev éoAdy, avràp ó OcAGv. 


Labarbe accepts the fact of the variant reading, and that (not 
what is to be done with it) is all that is of concern at present. 
With = 293 begins a scene which Plato condemns as unsuit- 
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able for a young man to hear. His final objection is to the 
putting inzo the mouth of Zeus a couplet addressed to Hera. It 
is not quoted, but paraphrased. Fut back into the poetic form 
it reads: 

avd Gre Tô TpOTÓv mep Zucyopel” y prrdryte 

eis ebvyy porrõvre didous AjPovte roKjas. 


The couples is not in Aristarchus, so there is not here line by 

line agreement between him and Plato. The least possible 
. divergence will be secured by assuming that in Plato’s manu- 
script the couplet stood before = 3<8. Thirty years ago I saw 
that and cocld not see & possibility cf going farther. Since then 
I have learned to see better, but -hat is not relevant to the 
present discussion. Labarbe meets the situation by finding in 
Plato “un certain nombre de bévuea” (p. 895), each of which 
seems an illusion, - 


I turn ncw to places in the Miad of which Plato speaks 
without giving usable information a»out the numerus versuum 
in his manuacript(s). Thirty years ago I examined them to 
see what, if anything, cculd be learned fram them. The results 
reached can 5e judged best from m~” edition. A23, T 8-9 (A 
. 421-2), A 218-9, Z 402-3, X 16-19 sre all in my text without 
mention of Plato in the commentary: A [515] is judged a plus 
verse on other evidence, and nothing is said about Plato. An- 
other verse, E [95], is to be judged s plus verse on internal as 
well as on external evidence. Plato is of interest orly as show- 
ing the date of its intrusion. I say that perhaps (fortasse) it 
was not in Pleto’s manuscripts. 

I may mension another pl&ce, though the matte- is not at 
present germane. In Aristarchus there is a long plus passage, 
It [432-58], from which Plato quotes lines 4833-4, thus giving 
a terminus ante quem for the insertion. 

Then rà evpfatvorra and the postulate do not fit together. 
Plato and Aristarchus are not in perfect agreement. They are 
only in extensive agreement. The resson for the fact can be 
presented most briefly by the use of symbols and round numbers. 
For the numerus versuum the score in the Ikad 1s: 


Plazo ——IÍ--zc =: 14,600 + x 
Aristarchus == H + y == 14,600 + 1,000. 
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The value of z can only be guessed at. However, it may, for 
various reasons, be assumed that x is much smaller than y; and 
furthermore that a goodly majority of the z's will, appear among 
the y's of Aristarchus. It follows that when Plato chooses to 
speak of the Iliad, he will much more probably (odds nearly 
40:1) talk of some of the 14,600 verses inherited from II, than 
of the (say) 300 or 400 other verses that have got into his 
manuscript(s). Divergence between Plato and Aristarchus will 
be observable only when: (a) an æ is not identical with a y; 
and (b) when a y has got into a passage (usually from I) 
which Plato has quoted. | 

I have cut the argument to the quick, disregarding side 
issues and speaking of others as briefly as possible. If I get to 
a revised edition, the numerus versuum may change, but not as 
a result of L’ Homère de Platon. 

GrorcE M. BOLLING. 
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Garrano DE Sanctis. Storia dei Romani. Volume IV: La Fon- 
daziore dell'Impe-o. Parte II: Vita e pensiero nell'età delle 
grand: eonquiste, Tomo I, Text. Firenze, *L3 Nuova Italia,” 
1953. Pp. xii + &76. 3500 lire. 


When ir 1928 De Sanctis published the first part of the fourth 
volume of his great Storia dei Romani, he dedicated it “a quei 
pochissimi ehe hanno parimente a sdegno di essere oppressi e di 
farsi oppressori.” His own scorn of oppression was revealed in 
1931, when, as Professor of Greek Hisfory at the University of 
Rome, he joined the group of Italian University professors who 
refused to take the cath demanded of them by the Fascist authori- 
ties. As a result ke went into retirement, but, as President of the 
Pontifical Academy of Archaeology and as editor of the Rivista di 
Filologia, he maintained an active association with Italian classical 
studies, During these years, unable, he is quoted as saying, to go 
on with his Roman history, he returned to Greek history, in which 
he had wor his first laurels, publishing his Storia dei Greci in 1939 
and his Pe-icle in 1942. The end of the war brought him back to 
the forefront of Italiar intelectual life. In spite of the loss of his 
eyesight he resumed his lectures at the University of Rome. He 
edited two supplementary volumes of the Enciclopedia Italiana, a 
remarkable achievement in current history. He also returned to 
his history of Rome. Now after long delay, partly caused by the 
fact that his completed manuscript was lost in a stolen automobile, 
the first section of Volume IV, Part 2 has appeared. With this issue - 
comes the welcome news that his earlier volumes, long out of print, 
are to be reprinted. 

The new section of the Reman history may be a disappointment 
to those wh», remembering the author's masterly treatment of poli- 
ties, of the constitution, and of military history, look for a con- 
tinuance of the story from the Battle of Pydna, where he left off, to 
the climax of the evenis in Volumes HI and IV, the fall of Carthage 
and of Corinth. But De Sanctis is not less a master of cultural 
history, the subject with which this volume deals. If gives us only 
half the mazerial plarned on Vita e pensiero nell’ età delle grandi 
conquiste; there will be a second section, on law, economics, and 
finance, which, it is reliably reported, is now ready for the press. 

The subject of this section is literature, art, and religion. De 
Sanctis evaluates the effect of contact with the Greeks and the 
strength and weakness of native elements in Roman culture. On 
literature De Sanetis has, as he states (p. 2), altered his point of 
view; he no longer insists, as he did in 1907, that imitation of Greek 


1A bibliography of De Sanctis’ extensive publications, including his 
reviews, is tc be found in the collection of his essays on Greek histori- 
ography, published for his eightieth birthday by his students, colleagues, 
and friends: Studi di Stovia della Storiographia greca (Florence, 1951), 


pp. 173-94. 
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literature was harmful, particularly to the development of imagina- 
tive native poetry. Instead, he emphasizes the success of the Romans 
in adopting Greek end Hellenistic traditions in poetry, and in 
creating a literature end a literary language of their own. Naevius 
is represented as a man of great originality, who, under the new 
influences, maintained native Roman traditions both in his epie and 
in his drama. If Naevius was, as Rowell, who is quoted, has held, 
a Campanian of Capua, he belonged, De Sanctis thinks, to a family 
which had not half, but full citizen rights; only as a full citizen 
could Naevius have been bold enough to take a position in Roman 
factional polities in opposition to the Metelli and the great Scipio. 
He sees Naevius as the real suecessor of the anonymous poets of 
the banquet songs of which, in his revision of Niebuhr's theory, 
De Sanetis wrote in memorable terms in earlier volumes.? There is 
also a suggestion (p. 18), following Fraenkel, that Naevius may 
have been responsib.e for the development of Cantiea in comedy. 
It is eurious that there is no mention of the (to me very probable) 
theories of Lejay, Piganiol, and Boyancé that the Cantica were based 
on native Roman drama, the “ dramatic satura” of Livy VII, 2.8 

Not only the vividness of the language, but the music of the verse, 
in De Sanctis’ opinion, places the twenty plays of Plautus “ among 
the greatest masterpieces of comedy of all times.” De Sanctis finds 
few specific allusions to events of the times and is skeptical about 
attempts to establish a chronology of the plays. But he writes elo- 
quently of the drarca of Plautus as a reflection of the vitality and 
crudity of the spectators, a people who lacked completely the ku- 
manitas which Menender shared with his Attic audience. Something 
of that humanitas, fhe author goes on to say, was brought to Rome 
by Ennius. The discussion of Ennius is not entirely sympathetic; 
there is a suggestion that, in spite of his all-important adaptation 
of the hexameter and in spite of his achievement in creating poetic 
diction, the influence of Ennius may not have been entirely bene- 
fieent; that he was perhaps more rhetorician (and an Asian at that) 
than poet, and that he widened the gulf between spoken and literary 
Latin. The spoken Latin of the new élite, whick Ennius was largely 
responsible for creating, is, De Sanctis goes on, to be found in the 
plays of Terence, an author for whom De Sanetis has not less en- 
thusiasm than for Plautus. He shares the admiration of Benedetto 
Croce for the play which was a failure at Rome, the Hecyra, de- 
seribed by De Sanctis as the most humane and the most modern 
comedy preserved =rom antiquity. 

The slowness with which Greek influence made itself felt in prose 
is attributed (pp. 55 ff.) to the disposition of the Roman orators and 
historians, who were in general senators, to cling to native traditions, 
to maintain the vizorous speaking which had long been familiar in 
senatorial meetings and popular assemblies. Even in the Origines, 
De Sanetis thinks, Cato was little influenced by Greek style, though 
he doubtless used Greek sources, notably Timaeus in Books II and 
III. The discussion leads De Sanctis into an interesting evaluation 
of Hellenistic historiography. 


* See I, pp. 22-6; II, pp. 500 f.; passim in discussions of early republi- 
can legends, for irstance, II, pp. 109 ff. on Coriolanus and pp. 116 ff. 
on Cincinnatus. 

3 See Boyancé, Rev. Ht. Anc., XXXIV (1932), pp. 11-25. 
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The most interestinz section of the volume is the brief diseussion 
(pp. 71-112) of the 3(Yect on Roman architecture and art of contact 
with Greek lands. Ise discussion is thoroughly up-to-date, with 
constant references te recent discoveries, including, for instance, 
those at the American excavations at Cosa. In architecture, De 
Sanctis holds, the Romans were moved by what they saw in Greek 
lands to beautify Roms and make it a rival of the great Hellenistic’ 
cities (that is, he sugzests, the reason why so many temples were 
built in the third ard second centuries), bur they kept to native 
traditions or made original contributions when they adapted foreign 
architectural forms. ‘Thus, although marble gradually replaced the 
terracotta decoration of earlier temples, the temple kept its ancient 
form, with high pod-um and accessibility only from the fagade— 
features which emphasized the detachment of the human from the 
divine. When, in rivalry with the Greeks, the Romans built their 
baths, their portieoes, their basilicas, when they constructed their 
great utilitarian works, the aqueducts and the bridges, they showed 
originality in the use cf the arch and the vault. There is a discussion 
of the independent aret; which in De Sanctis’ view was derived not 
from the statue base, but from the entrance ways to squares and 
sacred areas. The autier is at some pains to find out how the arch 
became a monument cf the triumph, pointing out that the earliest 
arches were 20t of that character. But, as Huelsen showed long ago 
(Festschrift Otto Hirechfeld [Berlin, 1903], pp. 423-30), the term 
triumphal arch is a misnomer for the monumental arches of Rome. 

In sculpture and pairting, where Greek traditions had long been 
familiar, De Sanctis fines less originality than in architecture. Until 
the time of Augustus, Le believes, Greek works of art which were 
brought to Rome and Greek artists who flocked to the capital exer- 
cised a check on the dev2lopment of an art which was characteristi- 
eally Roman. Only in portraiture was that not true, in De Sanetis’ 
view; there, ke holds, ir. zontrast to other scholars, the Romans made 
their own contribution ^r the development of realism. 

The chapter on rehgicn, which, with voluminous footnotes, oecu- 
pies two-thirds of the volime, supplementing, and often overlapping, 
discussions in earlier valumes, does not supply the need of a history 
of religion in she republic which, breaking away from the fascinating 
problems of crigin and the specialized questions arising from spo- 
radie evidence, deseribes in general terms the beliefs of the people. 
But for the third and second centuries tkis discussion provides 
significant maerial for sich a history. 

In the detai_ed treatment of individual gods De Sanctis, rejecting 
as invalid for this pericd Wissowa's classitication of native and 
foreign gods, takes up frst the twelve great gods of Greece, dis- 
cussing their identificetion with Roman divinities and the adoption 
of Greek myths, and then three gods who are hardly known outside 
Rome, Quirinus, Janus, Saturn, all of whom acquired legends which 
represented them as one time mortals (pp. 201-19). Janus Geminus 
is explained as the northern door of the Forum, a passage-way of 
armies which could not be closed until the armies returned on the 
conclusion of peace. Saturn is interpreted as an old Latin agrieul- 


. * De Sanetis notes (p. 121, n. 1) that his judgment of Wissows was 
shocking in 1907, but is widely accepted today. 
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tural god, and the idea that his cult was hellenized in 217 is rejected; 
what happened then was the extension of his festival from the 
country to the city, a measure designed to distract the people in a 
time of danger; the custom of sacrificing to Saturn with uncovered 
head is explained as a survival of an ancient form of sacrifice which 
goes back to a time before Roman priests had established the Roman 
rite of sacrificing wish covered head. In general, De Sanctis is 
suspicious of the traditions of the Graecus ritus and of the attribu- 
tion to the decemviri sacris faciendis of functions limited to that 
situs; they were, he thinks, concerned with foreign innovations of 
every type. The discussion covers every god known in the Roman 
pantheon in the third and second centuries; there is much emphasis 
on contemporary evidence from coins and temple foundations. 

There is a valuable treatment of obnuntiatio (pp. 351 ff.) and of 
the use the nobles made of the augurs in politics. There is a protest 
(pp. 353 ff.) against the general view that the power of the pon- 
tifieate declined in the second century. The increased use of Etruscan 
haruspices in a period when Etruscan power had declined is at- 
tributed to the popular desire to understand why the gods gave signs 
of dissatisfaction, and the decision of the senate to have recourse not 
to oracles, but to the pseudo-scientific methods represented by the 
harus pices. 

It is primarily in the diseussion of the various means taken to 
insure the pax deorum, expiation of prodigies, feriae and ludi, 
special rites and sacrifices, even human sacrifices (which in De 
Sanctis view [pp. 319 ff.] were not foreign to Rome), that the 
author considers particularly the religious belief of the Romans. He 
thinks that nobles like Fabius Cunctator, Scipio, and Cato really be- 
lieved in the gods ani that there was enough faith among the people 
to call for vigorous measures when the gods were thought to be 
adverse, 

Roman religion did not, De Sanctis holds, show the vitality and 
the progress under foreign contacts which are to be found in Roman 
poetry and architectare. It was not that the Romans were conserva- 
tive in religious matters; rather they were innovators, readily ad- 
mitting new gods to their pantheon, new rites and ceremonies to their 
cult; moreover they constantly identified their gods with Greek gods 
and, without destroying their native character, enriched them with 
the mythology of Greece. The trouble, as De Sanctis sees it, was with 
the essential character of Roman religion, which affected new gods 
and new rites; it was a utilitarian religion, based on the do ut des 
formula, a religion without the elements of love and faith that char- 
acterize the really vital religions of the world, a religion which was 
so inextricably bound up with the state that it tended to lose its 
hold on the people when the constitution broke down. 

This volume is in the great tradition of the Storia det Romani. 
The section on art and architecture is as vivid writing as one finds 
anywhere in the eazlier volumes. And throughout there is the sure- 
ness of knowledge, the range, the originality, and the understanding 
of man and his experienee that the very name of Gaetano De 
Sanctis connotes. 


Lry Ross TAYLOR. 
AMBRICAN ACADEMY IN ROME. 
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ADOLP BERGER. Encyclopedic Dictionary of Roman Law. Phila- 
delphia, Americax Philosophical Society, 1953. $7.00 (cloth) 
or $5.00 (paper). (Lransacticns of the Amerizan Philosophical 
Sociew, N. 3., XLIII, Part 2, pp. 333-808.) 


Despite cur lew schools’ neglect of Roman law—this reviewer dis- 
covered in 1949 that orly ten of the nation’s 170 law schools offered 
courses in Roman law (nine optional, one required; five at post- 
graduate level, uve for undergraduates)—this infcrmative and in- 
valuable werk is comm:nded to their librarians and professors and 
students; end net only to these, but also to all lega: scholars, philo- 
sophical ju-ists, schola-ly lawyers. And beyond this professional 
circle this eneyelmpaedis should attract the attention of all classicists 
and historians who know enough about Latin and Greek and ancient 
history to realize that tte Romans’ echievement in jurisprudence was 
the outstarding particular contribution of Rome to the cultural 
evolution o2 manxind. Nor must be omitted inclusion of the Roman 
Catholie clergy, who live under canon law, which, among the major 
masterworks of tae mediaeval mind. is largely a Christianized rein- 
terpretatior. of Roman law and still is read in Latin, a language not 
yet too dead for .iving use! 

For the gubjecc has superior claims: (1) Roman jurisprudence 
has the longest krown history of any set of huraan institutions whose 
obligations sre emforceable and are enforced; (2) more than one 
third and a!most one halt of the human household of the civilized 
world live under either pure or blended Roman law; (3) for cen- 
turies the science of law, which we call jurisprudenze, was Roman 
law, wherein we find, si its crowning culmination in Justinian’s 
grand codifization of the Corpus Iuris Civilis, universal and under- 
lying prinei>les o2 jurisprudence for applization on an oecumenical 
scale. 

In both compass and treatment this dictionary surpasses such 
other standard lex eons oZ law designed for English readers as Bald- 
win, Black, =ouvier-Baldwin, Byrne, whose attention to Roman law 
leaves much to be desirec, for these authors apparently had neither 
so competent a knowledge of Roman law nor the space to devote to 
definitions as has the compiler of the cyclopaedia under review. It 
explains the technizal terms of Roman law, translates and elucidates 
the Latin words ard phrases which carry a specific connotation in a 
juristic contest, provides a short and almost always adequate sketch 
of Roman legal irstituticns and sources. Especially successful is 
the editor’s surver of the various parts—to name only private, 
publie, admiristratve, criminal, sacred, military—of the vast prov- 
ince of Romas law by tak-rg terms from nonjuristie scurees, such as 
literature, ins sriptions, p2pyri, and grammar. Nor are neglected 
mediaeval anl mocern mmts, whence are garnered the newer coins 
which have gained eurrenzy among civilians. The more important 
entries are tr2ated historically, so that the substantial changes from 
archaic throuzh classical io mediaeval (at least through Justinian’s 
period) law ere recorded. Cross-references indicate complementary 
and comparative matter. 

Besides specialized bibliographical references suppended to indi- 
vidual entries, a nctable feature of Berger’s bibliogrephical appa- 
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ratus is an appendix of some 1,400 items systematieally organized 
in a seore of sections, which cover such areas as textbooks and 
general presentations of the fields of Roman law, editions of the 
sources, problems connected with the development of Roman law 
(foreign influences, imperial policies, Christianity), Roman law 
and modern legal systems, Roman law and the Anglo-American 
world, Roman law in nonjuristie sources, the place of Roman law 
in legal education. These items are culled from articles in ency- 
clopaedias, papers in periodicals, essays in Festschriften, proceed- 
ings of congresses, and include books and monographs. Finally 
there is a selected English-Latin glossary to benefit readers who 
have little or no acquaintance with Latin legal terminology. 

But one is disappointed to discover in what may be the only 
compilation of its character in our century—for of such sylloges on 
such subjects one may say eius modi lexica viz singula singulis 
saeculis nascuntur—sins of omission as well as of commission, be- 
cause the compiler’s reputation as a civilian nulli secundus preceded 
his arrival in the United States (where he is professor in the City 
College of New York and in the French University [École Libre 
des Hautes Etudes] in New York City) and encouraged one to ex- 
pect, when word of his project was circulated, that at long last 
we should see an egregious exception to the doctrine of the in- 
separability of difficulties from initial attempts. 

To take only a few instances: In the English-Latin section Berger 
might have expanded his entry “Governor of a province. Praeses 
(rector) provinciae ” by adding "administer, *administrans, *ad- 
ministrator, *archon, cognitor, *cognitor ordinarius, consularis, cor- 
rector, *dikastes, *eparchus, *hegemon, iudex, iudex ordinarius, 
moderator, praefectus, * praesidens, proconsul, propraetor, “prostates, 
*strategus—not to mention various eireumloeutions and translitera- 
tions. But what do we find in the Latin-English section? The 
asterisked synonyms are omitted; the entry under administrare never 
would suggest the first three titles listed; the explanation of cognitor 
and of iudex fails to explain that each was also a governor. And 
somewhere among his cross-references could have been a note ex- 
plaining that the variety of these titles arises from historical origins 
and also is connected with a governorship’s importance and with a 
provinee's size. 

Also among officials one misses alytarcha, asiarcha, catholicus, 
comarchus, cosmetes, ecdicus, ephorus, epistrategus, proquaestor, 
prytanis, quadrarius, tesserarius, among constitutional and territorial 
units there is no place for commune Asiae, megalopolis, metronomia, 
metropolis, nomos; and the list of various kinds of ager should 
include ager censorius and ager patritus. 

Among the later collections of laws no entry occurs for the 
Brachylogus, a 12th-century compilation containing a systematic 
exposition of the later law and based on Justinian’s Institutes, 
though drawn partly from other parts of the Corpus Iuris Civilis, 

One misses entries on concilium and synodus, for it is well known 
that the canons of these Christian conclaves often were incorporated 
in imperial legislation and were enforced by emperors. Surely a 
listing of Christian clerics and classes demands more than entries on 
clericus, episcopus, monachus, oeconomicus ecclesiae, sacerdos, sancti- 
monialis, and a mere translation of archiepiscopus, and inadequate 
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articles on vidue and tirgo (where are the virgines subintroductae?), 
for no mention is made of antıstes, archimandrites, chorepiscopus, 
circuitor, defenzor ecclesiae, diaconus, diacowissa, exarchus, hegu- 
menus, hiereus, netropriutanus, papa, patriarcha, presbyter, visitator 
—not to name taose in minor orders or the notorious rabble-rousing 
parabalani, controlled Ey St. Cyr-l of Alexandria (Cod. Theod., XVI, 
2, 42, 43) —of whom al played important parts in and were subjects 
of imperial legislation. And when we look for the Christian piae 
causae, we find cnly xexodochium but not brephotrophiwm, geronto- 
comium, ncsocomium, orphanotrophium, although these excluded four 
loom just as large in Justinian’s laws. 

While he gives some imperial tles, Berger omits Felix, Inclitus, 
Invictus, Pius, Victor. Since we Sind damnatio memoriae expanded 
to include emperors, why is there not an entry for its frequent com- 
panion rescissio actorum, for which no place is found even under 
rescindere? 

In Berger's treatment of coins—among which didrachm, follis, 
miliarense, quadrans, qvadrigatus talentum, victoriatus, and Greek 
coins are conspicuous by absence—he might have attempted their 
approximate valu2 to gire the reader some idea of their worth. The 
entries on as and denarius leave much to be desired. 

Why is such a 3haraeter-—to name only one—as Papirius Fronto, 
whom Berger brards “ a little known Roman jurist of the late second 
post-Christian century,” included, when is omitted such a legal light 
as Jacobus Gothafredus /1582-1652), philologist, historian, jurist, 
* founder of modern Theodosian scholarship ” (Pharr), whose “ his- 
torico-legal commentary en the Codex Theodosianus is recognized as 
a book of high scholarly EIU even from the standpoint of present- 
day Romanisties? (Wolf)? 

On p. 620. s. v. patres conscript:, Berger admits plebeians to the 
Roman Senate * atout the middle of the fourth century z.c.,” but on 
p. 694, s. v. senato-es, he thinks that they were admitted * probably 
at the beginning ef the Republic*’—which would be at least 150 
years earlier. 

On p. 471 jfideipromissic and fideisromissor should have the second 
“i” deleted, as he zorrectiy spells these words on pp. 350, 351, s. v. 
adpromissio, Berger also varies bezween “free born” and “ free- 
born and " freebo-n." (Cn p. 699, s. v. senatus consultum ultimum, 
“P, M. Scaevola ” n many purists’ opinion must be infelicitous for 
* P. Mucius Seaevola." 

In his General Bibliography, on p. 786 (col. 2, ad fin.), Berger 
gives W. A. Hunters Introduction to Roman Law, 9th ed. (London, 

1934), a slight manaal of 228 pages, but unaccountably neglects the 
same author’s unabr_dged A Systematic and Historical Exposition of 
Roman Law in the Order af a Code, 4th ed. (London, 1993), a tome 
of 1,134 pages and -nfinite-y more irstructive. 

Sed satis superque. If space permitted, one could list other minor 
lapses, which, while they 2an mislead the neophyte and the non- 
specialist, yet can be corrected swiftly by any competent civilian and 
scholar. But after s2veral months of almost daily consultation, this 
reviewer believes thet Bergsr's book embodies an enormous amount 
‘of erudition and a rich accumulation of material and thai— despite 
an incredible carelessness in details, some shortcomings and in- 
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adequacies, erratic metiodology—in general it is reliable and it is 
unquestionably both the best and the fullest and the most valuable 
volume of the kind in English. 
P. R. Coreman-Norron. 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. 


Hiping THYLANDER. Inscriptions du Port d'Ostie, Volume I 
(text). Lund, C. W. K. Gleerup, 1952. Pp. xxiii + 562. 
Volume II (plates). lbid. 1951. 125 plates; 6 plans. Sw. 
Crs. 75. (Shrifter utgivno av Svenska Institutet i Rom, IV, 
1-2.) 

HiuprNG THYLANDER. Etude sur lépigraphie latine, Lund, C. W. 
K. Gleerup, 1952. Pp. xvi-- 191; 6 plans. Sw. Crs. 25. 
(Skrifter utgivna av Svenska Institutet + Rom, V.) 


The excavations of the cemetery of Portus in Isola Sacra by the 
late Guido Calza in the years 1930 and 1938 brought to light over 
280 inscriptions which, in contrast to the earlier discoveries of 1925, 
could not be ineorpcrated by L. Wickert in his supplement to 
C.I.L. XIV. A little more than a hundred of them were published 
in a rather preliminary way by Calza himself in his book La ne- 
eropoli del Porto di Roma nell'Isola Sacra (Rome, 1940), the others 
remained inedited, in the expectation of a new supplement in which 
they would be published together with the numerous epigraphical 
findings which had been made in Ostia since the appearance of 
C. I. L. XIV, S.I. 

Hilding Thylander. who started out in 1936 with a study on the 
funeral inscriptions cf the ports of ancient Italy, has presented us 
now instead with a lavishly produced edition of all inscriptions of 
Portus and a study cn problems of the dating of Latin inseriptions 
and of Roman nomenelature which, to a large extent, is based on 
the inseriptions of Portus and Ostia. 

The decision to re-edit all inseriptions of Portus (almost 750) 
involved the task of republishing ca. 390 inscriptions already found 
m C.I.L. XIV. But completeness apparently was the goal of the 
author: hence the great number (nearly sixty) inedited fragments 
of very little value which he included in his collection, e. g., from 
the notes of Giovarni Battista de Rossi. All the more desirable 
would it have been then not to exclude the Greek inscriptions of 
Portus and Isola Sacra. Their omission was entirely justified in 
the C.I.L. as they were to be published in the corresponding volume 
of the Greek Corpus, J. G., XIV; it does not seem to be justified in 
a special edition of the insexiptions of one place, like the one under 
review. One misses above all the Greek inseriptions from Isola 
Sacra, such as the bust of C. Voleacius Myropnus (Calza, La ne- 
cropoli, pp. 225-8), the inseription of the herm of Hippoerates (G. 
Beeatti, “ Il ritrattc di Ippoerate," Rend. Pont. Acc. di Arch., XXI 
[1944-45], pp. 1252-41), and the mosaic of tomb 43 (Calza, La 
necropoli, pp. 169-70; ef. my remarks A. J. A., XLVIII [1944], 
p. 215). On the other hand, the Greek inscription of Iulia Procula 
has been reproduced (A 158). 
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The enormoas preponderance of funeral inscriptions induced 
Thylander, in o>ganizing his volume, to reverse the order observed in 
the C.I.L. and to present the funeral inseriptions first. The entire 
material is divided into two sestions of sirailar bulk: inseriptions 
found at the left o2 che canal of Trajan, i.e. in Isola Sacra (A 
1-353) and those fcurd at the right of this borderline, in Portus 
proper (B 1-394). Among the indiees whieh eonelude the volume the 
index verborum stands out as varticularly helpful The two parts 
of which the book coasists are quite unequal in value, not only 
because of the fact that most of the inscriptions from Isola Sacra 
are nof yet in the C.i.L. or are altogether new, whereas most of 
the other group are available in uzually final editions in C. I. L., XIV, 
but because the author has bestowed much more care on the first 
section than on the second. This is in a way fortunate since we were 
in need of an ecitian c? the inscriptions of Isola Sacra, but not of 
a new edition o£ the inseriptions of Portus. 

Thylander has in mazy instances improved on the texts published 
since the appearance of C.I.L. XIV; I mention in particular 
A 5, 19, 25, 30. 47, 59, 60, 90, 94, 134, 178, 184, 240, 251. He 
recognized in the fragment A 289 a second copy of A 277 and rightly 
referred to the znalogy of A 265-9 (still iz situ). In commenting 
on the inedited mseription A 256, be points out the coexistence of 
burial and cremetion as provided for by the three owners of this 
tomb (no. 102). There are of course many other valuable comments, 
but the greatest esset of the editicn is the rich collection of over 400 
photographs witt which it is equipped and which illustrate more 
than half of the 1ascri»t-ons, with the emphasis again on the material 
from Isola Sacre (pls. I-XCII; Portus: pls. XCIII-CXXV). In 
addition, the author, wherever possible, provided the measurements 
of the inscriptions and indications ot the size of letters as well as a 
translation. 

While these feazures aze gratifying improvements over the C. I. L., 
the volume as a whole vould have greatly benefited from a closer 
adherence to the sorrd editorial practices of the C.I.L. There 
surely was a way ~o avoid, especially in the second part, defects such 
as follow: oceasionally. tae whole inseription is wrongly lined up (B 
192, 342, 343); laeunae are not indicated at all or not indicated 
correctly (A 67, B 82, 295, 3281; fragmentary letters are often 
skipped or bracketed (A 89, 108, 202, 243, B 10); the description 
of all decorative dtar, lixe leaves, wreaths, divisional lines has been 
omitted (B 39, 238, 28€, 307, 321, 331, 334); conversely, faulty 
readings which Dessau had wisely passed over are resurrected (B 
323, 345). Most of the gramma-ieal comments could have been 
eonveniently assembled in an appropriate index of the kind of 
C.I.L, XIV, pp. 585-92, an index which would have been partieu- 
larly welcome, in view 02 the nature of the material. Instead of 
this customary method, the grammatical remarks are inserted among 
the comments to individual inseriptions. B 337 — C.I.L. XIV 
(henceforth simply referred to as XIV), 169; ef. 168!; B 339 = 
XIV, 409 (cf. Dessau, I. 5. S., 6:46) ; and B 304 = XIV, 47 are 
from Ostia and do not belong in tke volume. 

It may be allowed to suggest some specifie corrections: 

A 7 was first inserived ss follows: D(is) mlanibus) / Aeliae Clem- 
[entinae 1] / quae vizis alan ...] Z m(ensibus) VIII d(iebus).... 
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Her father as an aftertkought added at left F- CLEM- / AVG- LIB / 
PATER- which means f(ecit) — not F(lavius) — Clem(ens) Au- 
g(usti) lib(ertus) pater. He was of course a freedman of Hadrian 
or Pius. For the unusual position of f(ecit) cf., e. g., A 162: Iuniae 
Chelidont, ete. fecit C. Iulius Iulianus. 


A 196, line 3: between quibus and ius possidendi the word id(em) 
is omitted. 


A 348: all references to explam this inscription are taken from 
A.J. A, XLVIII (1944), p. 216. 


À 852, no. 18: C. Stazus Capito (Arrianus?) has been confused 
with the historian Flavrus Arrianus. He is not mentioned in brick- 
stamps of 117/18 (B 386, no. 14). 


B 88, line 4: read QVI- VIXIT with XIV, 1153 against Thylander's 
Q-VIXIT. He does nct mention, in contrast to Dessau, that in the 
last line originally was written H-M-EH-N-S whieh is still legible 
in part in the photograph, pl. CITI, 1. 


B 194, hne 3: Thylarder reads [....]XIT ANN II; I read in 
pl. CXV, 2 .... AE TYRANNIDI, the dative of a female name. 


B 290: the second line of this inseription (XIV, 14) has been 
omitted. 


B M = XIV, 90: part of this inscription has been published again 
as B 358. 


B 318 — XIV, 102: dedieation to Mareus Aurelius who is given the 
titles IMP. and AVG.; his father is unquestionably referred to as 
divus. Of the number of his frib(unicia) pot(estas) only X is 
preserved. No laeuna within the number is indieated by Thylander 
who consequently dates the inscription in 156 (repeated in Étude, 
p. 5), whereas it cannot be earlier than 161 (cf. also XIV, p. 548). 


B 319 = XIV, 110 is dated VII id(us) / [(the name of the month 
is lost) imp. (?) Com|]modo Aug(usto) V cos., that is “on the 
seventh day before the ides of an unknown month of the year in 
whieh Commodus was consul for the fifth time," which is the year 
136 according to Mommsen and Dessau and everyone else; Thy- 
lander, however, suggests 186-89 here and in his methodologieal study 
(Etude, p. 5) on the ground that Aug. V cos. is written instead of 
Aug. cos. V, an argument which, aside from everything else, is 
utterly untenable; ef. T. L. S., 3613, 2667, 5433, 9363. 


* > P š @ a 8 g > 


has been erased (Dessau, loc. ciè, and I. L.S., 1438; Stein, R.-E., 
XVI [1933], p. 902, ard Die Praefekten von Aegypten [1950], p. 
145), why not say so at least in the commentary or translation if 
not in the text? 


B 386-04: in his list of briek-stamps from Portus, Thylander un- 
fortunately overlooked shose found by this reviewer im situ in the 
Portieus of Claudius and in the “ Magazzini di Marco Aurelio” 
(I bolli laterizi e la storia edilizia romana [1947], chapters 10 and 
26, pp. 99-100; 279-80). 
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One leaves tke second part of the volume with the feeling that it 
would have been better not to reprint at all the inscriptions from 
Portus already so well published in C. I. L., XIV, but rather to give 
additions to them in the manner of Wickert’s Volumini XIV 
Addenda m C.I.L., XIV, S. I, pp. 612-16. The valuable indices 
still eould have taken into account the inseriptions from Portus as 
well as those from Isola. Sacra. As maiters stand, the user of this 
new edition would do well also to consult C.J. L., XIV for any 
inscription published there. 

In the companion volume the first section on the dating of inserip- 
tions largely ceals with partly elemertary and in general well- 
known facts. Useful on principle is, however, the discussion of . 
the arehaeologisal evidence, particularly in a site where many in- 
scriptions still are in the original position in the walls whieh often 
ean be dated independently (Étude, pp. 15-38). The second chapter 
on the Latin names adds to our knowledge of the nomenclature of 
freedmen and their descendants; especielly noteworthy is his treat- 
ment of the choice of Greek or Latin cognomina for children of 
purely Latin, o-iental (i.e. with Greek names), or mixed parentage: 
a general tendeney toward giving preference to Latin names ean be 
observed. In tke final chapter on the relationship of names and the 
origin of their bearers, Thylander takes an even more radical view 
than Tenney Frank (“ Race Mixture in the Roman Empire,” A. H. B., 
XXI [1916], pp. 689-708) in asserting that not only all persons 
with a Greek ecgnomen, but many of the others as well, were actually 
of oriental origin. Once one admits tha equation Greek cognomen 
= oriental origin, Thylander’s eonelusion seems to be inescapable, 
in view of the undeniable propensity toward Latin cognomina among 
people with Greek names. 


HERBERT BLOCH. 
Harvarp ÜNIVERGITY. 


JAMES H. Otiver. The Ruling Power: A Study of the Roman Em- 
pire in the Second Century after Christ through the Roman 
Oration o? Aelius Aristides Philadelphia, Ameriean Philo- 
sophieal Society, 1953. $2.06. (Transactions of the American 
Philosophical Society, N. S., XLIII, Part 4, pp. 869-1003.) 


The Roman Dration, which expresses the gratitude of a provincial 
for the blessings of Roman governmeni, would be somewhat more 
convincing if t had not been written by a sophist, an adept in 
panegyrie; yet we need not challenge & sophist’s fundamental sin- 
cerity just because he employs ihe exaggerated comparisons and 
highflown phreseology which he could hardly have avoided, given 
his training and ihe expectations of lis audience. The discourse 
uniquely evideuces the opinions of imperial rule held by a cultivated 
Greek, an Attizist. in the almost golden age of Antoninus Pius—or 
at least those opinions which he saw “it to proclaim on a rather 
special public ceeasion. Saul Levin anticipated Oliver by three years 
in publishing zhe first English translation of this speech, together 

with an introdaction and a number of helpful-notes, but his worthy 
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monograph, purposely modest in scope and format, left much still 
to be investigated; how much, we can appreciate only now that 
Professor Oliver has given us a full-scale publication, so amply 
proportioned yet so minutely eleborated as to meri; a place in the 
honored tradition of the “ wissenschaftliche Kommentare.” His 
rather lengthy title aptly desertbes the range of his work, for he 
has studied several broad problems tangential to the text, not content 
with revising, annotating, translating, and indexing it. Though there 
are, as always, occasional turns of phrasing which one would like 
to alter, and a few interpretations which may provoke disagreement, 
the treatise seems as nearly definitive as may be. Oliver’s achieve- 
ment is all the more remarkable. because his Preface points to an in- 
ception earlier than 1950, when his solid Athenian Expounders of the 
Sacred and Ancestral Law appeared. 

Chapters I and II discuss the oration as “literature” and as 
“ evidence,” respectively; Chapter III presents the translation and 
IV the commentary. Chapters V-VII deal with Plutarch’s denuncia- 
tion of the oppressive influence which the prótoi, or local magnates, 
exerted on provincial government (Political Precepts, 19), and with 
the concept of the “ common laws for all” which Aristides congratu- 
lates the Romans for having established. Next we find a thorough 
bibliography, then the revised Greek text and critical apparatus, 
whose odd position was dictated by editorial policy. One misses the 
customary listing of the sigla. It seems an exceptional practice to 
provide an index verborum for only. a limited portion of a given 
author, but this one will prove useful because it records the relatively 
large number of textual emendations. 

Chapters V-VII are of a supplementary nature, sufficiently inde- 
pendent to have been published separately. Since they are highly 
technical and based chiefly on epigraphieal sources, I must leave 
their evaluation to specialists, simply noting my impression, not 
derived from this publication alone, that Oliver handles such mate- 
rials with particular ease. On the other hand, it takes no specialist 
to discern at once the great value of the commentary, in which the 
work of earlier editors and translators is carefully sifted, every 
problem, however small, is honestly faced, and every new interpreta- 
tion is seemingly backed with all of the evidence that can be mus- 
tered. An extraordinary wealth of literature, both primary and 
critical, was digested for the purposes of this commentary; and its 


general result, I believe, is to show that the Roman Oration is more . - 


richly and subtly allusive than anyone had previously suspected. 

In Chapter I, Oliver develops for the first time the thesis that 
the speech is a “ cosmological hymn and a hymn of praise for the 
ideal state,” colored by study of Plato, especially the Critias, Ti- 
maeus, and Laws. The Roman Empire is an ideal state because it 
Pon freedom, independence. and leisure for ite citizens, and ifs 

egemony is comparable to that which the Atheniars of an idealized 
past exercised over the other Hellenes; the imperial government is 
viewed as a World-Soul which creates an orderly cosmos out of the 
Oikoumené, or World-Body. Aristides pictures the emperor as a 
choregus who leads the whole civilized world in a harmonious rendi- 


LEIS POMHN: To Rome, by Aelius Aristides (Glencoe, Illinois, The 
Free Press, 1950). 


Y 
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tion of the ode of praise, and in certain technical features his -. 


epilogue resembles -ke finale of such & choral ode. Some readers ` 
will probably feel tha- both here and later Oliver tends to exaggerate `. 


the importance of these ideas. I think, however, that his main posi- : . 


tion is satisfactorily established. and it is inevitably a rather heavy- ` 


handed procedure to draw out every one of these slender conceptual ^. 


threads taat run through the fabric of the whole discourse. 

This appears to b3 the most striking novelty, but there are many 
other interesting bz-produets of Oliver’s inquiries, such as the 
demonstration that Aristides -efers obliguely to “ Amor” and 
“ Flora,” the ritual and hieratie names of Home; the discovery that 
Dexippus, Fr. 12, Jecoby (from the Suda, s. v. "Popalov åpxń), imi- 
tates $ 2€ of the "Rowan Or ation; and the ingenious explanation of 
how Aristides, in alrding to tke capture of Thebes by Cambyses, 
probably did, vace Xeil, rely upon Ctesias, but gave the story an 
original, pro-E: gyptian interpretation. 

Misprints are too rare and inconsequential to list, but perhaps I 
may note a few miror points at random. Other writers beside 
a a and Dio Chrysostom mention the children’s game involving 

“king " ($17) ; se» #.-H., s. v. “ Basilinda,” eol. 99, and L. Grass- 
ieu Erziehung ura Unterricht im klassischen Alterthum ( Wuerz- 
burg, 1864), I, pp. 53-5. The commonplace that “a child's beauty 
was a terror to its parents" ($ 21), that is, under tyrannical rule, 
ean be neatly para:lded by Juvenal, Sat., 10, 295-7: .. . filius autem 
corporis egregis misercs trepidosque parentes semper habet. For the 
' eontrastirg temperaments of dwellers in the plains and on the 
mountains ($ 30), a Jccus classicus is the Hippocratic Airs, Waters, 
Places, 120-1. The thought that Diké might be regarded as having 
returned zo the eartb ander Roman rule ($ 106) may be original in 
its specific application, but I think that Aristides’ substitution of 
Diké for ihe Nemesis 5f Works and Days, 200 is not inspired solely 
by Plato's Protagoraz; the bare notion of her descent to earth, which, 
as many rave observed, does not appear in Hesiod, may reflect the 
Oriental or Hellenistiz source cf Virgil, EcL, 4, 6 (iam redit et 
Virgo). On this subject there is of course an extensive literature; 
see, for example, H. Jeanmaire, La Sibylle et le retour de Vage d'or 
(Paris, 1939), pp. 1-47, giving s Reni du to the work of Norden, 
Careopinc, and cthe-s And the idea has quite a history in later 
times; for instance, Julian elaimed that Justitia had again descended 
during his reign (Ammianus Marcellinus, X XIT, 10, 6; XXV, 4, 19; 
F. Préchas, Rev. Et. Lat., XIV [1936], pp. 48-50, comments on this 
text and cites various cthers). Oliver writes: . the way in which 
Greeks were raised to senatorial rank by Trajan and Hadrian must 
have shocked him (se Tacitus) profoundly ” (p. 893) ; but it is only 
an assumption that Tazitus’ life extended into the reign of Hadrian. 
These, to be sure, ar? all trivialities. 


RoGER Pack. 
UNIVERSITY OF MICELIJ. 
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The Inseriptions of Roman Tripolitania. Edited by J. M. REYNOLDS 
and J. B. Warp PERKINS. London, British School at Rome, 
1952. Pp. vii + 287; ll plates; 9 maps; 17 text figs. £3. 


The speed, caution, succinctness, and economy with which two 
British archaeologists have published a corpus of the inscriptions of 
almost all Roman Tripolitania, yes, a real corpus, though of a new 
austere type and cheaply printed, are indeed worthy of the most 
respectful recognition. Well over nine-hundred texts, many of them 
of great interest and importanes, on which the editors could have 
spent all their lives in fascinating investigations, are brought to- 
gether and placed without delay at the disposal of students every- 
where. Thirty-four pages of indexes make the material easily acces- 
sible. It strikes a reader first of all that this eorpus precedes, rather 
than follows, an era of discussion. 

The inseriptions, the majority previously unpublished, illustrate 
the vigor of municipal life, particularly in Lepeis Magna, where a 
magnificent series runs from the first to the fifth century after Christ. 
Some throw light on the imperial cult; others make contributions to 
Roman prosopography; one fascinating document, 606, where the 
bibliographical reference should read Riv. Ital. del Dramma II 
(1940) 210 ff. (not XV 10 ff.), gives the honors of the ranking actor 
(pantomimus) of the Italian stage at the time of Caracalla; another 
mentions the war qu|od] imp(erator) Glallba pro [re p(ublica) | 
gessit. There is something of interest for everyone. No. 564 (at 
Lepcis Magna) presents the phrase sufragio quietissimi populi et 
decreto splendidissima ordinis, a parallel for S. E. G., VI, 731 (ef. 
Bull. épigraphique, 1952, 156) at Side, 4 Aa,mrp[orárn BlovAn kai 6 
everaD [3s ôñu]os. 

The commentary has been kept to the barest essentials, and econo- 
mies are in general skilfully effected. The selection of photographs 
exemplifies types of lettering so as to make the descriptions clear. 
Most inscriptions are not accompanied by photographs, but over 
every inscription the reader is told that a Leica snapshot or some- 
thing else is available at, say, the British School in Rome. Are the 
transcriptions accurate? For most purposes I think so, but one 
reviewer, A. Degrassi, Quaderni di Archeologia della Libia, 1954, 
pp. 113-16, has taken the trouble to hunt up photographs and has 
made not only restorations but corrections, including the addition of 
a whole line omitted in No. 456. Publication of over nine-hundred 
photographs or drawings would have made the inexpensive book for 
all but institutions prohibitively expensive, but as it is, an interested 
student can probably obtain a print without too much difficulty, 
when he needs it. Still, some photographs had already been pub- 
lisked, and the reader should have been told so. Furthermore, if this 
is a book for private purchase, the absence of wide margins for 
notations is a small economy not only aesthetically offensive but 
functionally wrong. 

The editors of The Inscriptions of Roman Tripolitania have cer- 
tainly succeeded in what they set out to do. The reviewer, who could 
easily select this or that document for further investigation, does not 
wish to detract from the true impression of a great service by doing 
himself in the review what the editors have deliberately and gener- 
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ously refrained from doing, and he will only say that the title amator 
patriae may, as the editors affirm on pp. 80-1, be a translation from 
the Punic, but then the Punic titla was a translation of the Greek 
dirdrarptx. Ir No. 505 read quod idem ordines universosg (ue) 
provincia. es turidicendo, fide, benevolentia, multis beneficiis cumula- 
verit, not benevolentiam viti(i)s beneficiis cumulaverit. Finally it is 
too bad to use the angular brackets for deletions rather than for 
editorial additions and changes. For exemple, in No. 457 the letters 
PVR are rendered pu<r>(blice) rather than pu<b> (lice). 


JAMES H. OLIVER. 
Tus Jouus HorriNs UNIVERSITY. 


Les Langues du Monce. Par un groupe de linguistes sous la direc- 
tion de A. MEr,LET et Marcet Comen. Nouvelle édition. Paris, 
Centre Nasional de la Recherche Scientifique, 1952. Pp. xii + 
1294- -+ 3. 


This rronumsntal work is a revised and augmented edition of a 
former book oz the same name, publisked in Paris in 1924. Both 
works, dealing as they do with a world-wide topic, were prepared, 
not by a single author, but by a group of specialists versed in the 
various languazes. The lapse of time between the two editions has 
made necessary & number of changes in the authorship of the various 
sections. These changes are set forth in detail in the review of 
Hoenigsvald (7..4. 0. S., LX XIV [1954], pp. 65-6) and need not be 
repeated here. 

The.new edition presents the following subdivisions, viz.: avertisse- 
ment, pr. v-vii; liste des collaborateurs, ix; abbréviations, x; trans- 
eription 3t notation phonetique, xi-xvi; bibliographie (general), xvii , Xvii- 
xli; text, 4-1198; additions et rectifieations (chiefly to bibliog- 
raphies) 1199- 1907; index des langues, 1209-73; index des éeritures, 
1274-5; :ndex des termes linguistiques, 127 6-80; corrections, 1281-4; 
table des matières, 1285-94; table des textes (specimens in various 
languages), 1 2.; table des cartes, 1 p.; date of completion (Nov. 20, 
1952), 1 p.; map ease, Atlas des langues cu monde; separate sheet 
(2 pp.), additions et corrections complementaires (arrétées au 17 
Fevrier 1953). 

For parposes of treatment the world’s languages are collected into 
thirteen groups of very irregular size, several consisting of a single 
language, e. g. Basque, some containing hundreds of languages, e. g. 
those of negrc Africa and America. This grouping is based, some- 
times or real linguistic relationship (cognate languages) as in the 
ease of the Indo-European, Hamito-Semitic, Dravidian, and Malayo- 
Polynes:an families; sometimes on geographic proximity, as in the 
ease of Asianiz and Mediterranean languages, the languages of negro 
Africa, and the languages of America; sometimes apparently on 
elements of both, as in the languages of Eurasia and North Asia. 
Every main group and many of the subgroups into which they are 
divided are fcllawed by special bibliographies. 

Though the two editions follow the same general plan of arrange- 
ment, tais sezond edition represents an expansion of the first in 
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practically every particular, and has in addition a number of new 
features. The overall size of the first edition is about 800 pages; 
the second contains over 1300 (a quarto. volume three inches thick) ; 
and the amount of space devoted to each section is almost always 
increased; e. g.: 


section ed. 1 ed. 2 
Indo-European .................. 60 78 
Hamito-Semitie ................. 10 100 
Finno-Ugrian, Samoyedie, Turkish, 

Mongol, Tunguse ............. 90 213 
BANU: 2.4) uxore ep DR Cube 28 57 
POT NG 1 BN i ce se ba ops ee She a oce c 118 256 


The two pages of general linguistic bibliography in ed. 1 have 
been expanded in ed. 2 to an extensive and most useful bibliographie 
collection (26 pp.) of works dealing with the classification of lan- 
guages and general linguisties, including an excellent and most un- 
usual chronological list of all works containing tables or lists of 
languages, comparative specimens of various languages, or polyglot 
vocabularies, published from the tenth century to the present. In 
this list are especially to be noted, as worthy forerunners of Les 
Langues du Monde, the various editions of Adelung’s Mithradates 
(1806, 1809, 1812-16, 1817), which give indications of the structure 
of about 500 languages, with the Lord’s Prayer in each language; 
and Friedrich Miiller’s Grundriss der Sprachwissenschaft in four 
volumes (1876-77, 1882, 1884-87, 1888), which in addition to 178 
pages devoted to the discussion of general linguistics, gives an ac- 
count of all the chief languages of the world with special emphasis 
on grammatical outlines. 

In general the individual bibliographies which follow the treatment 
of groups of languages or single languages in ed. 2 are far more 
extensive than the similar bibliographic material in ed. 1; for ex- 
ample in Indo-European ed. 2 has 12 pp. with over 200 titles, ed. 1, 
127 footnotes; in Hamito-Semitic ed. 2 has 6 pp., ed. 1, 2 pp.; the 
Algonkin group of North American Indian languages in ed. 2 has 
81 bibliographic entries, while ed. 1 has only 24 eniries for all the 
languages of North America. Of special importance as a basis for 
further study is the bibliographie material attached to lesser known 
languages like those of the Sudan region in Africa and the Amerin- 
' dian languages of the Western Hemisphere. 

In the general bibliography it would not have been amiss to call 
attention to the various series of practical grammars published in 
Germany, especially the Hartleben series (Wien, Pest, Leipzig), the 
volumes of which give interesting and valuable information about 
practically all the languages of Europe, and many of Asia, Africa, 
and Oceania. 

It must have been a difficult task for the authors in preparing the 
various bibliographies to confine them to reasonable limits, and at 
the same time to include all items of a fundamental character; so 
specialists will doubtless miss many familiar titles. Some omissions 
of important items in fields of my acquaintance might be mentioned: 
in Indo-European, Whitney's Sanskrit Grammar, Jackson's Avesta 
Grammar, Bright’s Anglo-Saxon Reader, Curme’s German Grammar 
and English Grammar; in Semitie, Gesenius-Kautzsch’s Hebrew 
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Grammar. Bauer ane Leander’s Historisch. Gram. d. hebrüisch. 
Sprache, Driver’s Hebrew Tenses, Noldeke's Syrische Gram., Socin- 
Brockelmann’s Arabiszhe Gram., Verniers Grammaire Arabe, Rec- 
kendorff’s Die Eyntaktischen Verhältnisse d. Arabischen; in the field 
of Indonesian Malayan) bibliography the entries are particularly 
meager; there zs no mention of the works of Brandstetter or Otto 
iE. and ro mention of the gremmar of any language except 
alay. 

In ed. 2 the index of languages and the index of seripts, which 
are combined in one index in ed. 1, are given separately, and an 
index of Hnguistic terms is added. 

The matter of illustrative maps is much more efficiently handled 
in ed. 2. In ed. 1 besides a few small maps in the text, 18 maps 
are attached ta the binding at the end of the book, folded many 
times (map. No. 1 has five folds, No. 18 has nine) to make them 
fit the page size, so that they must be spread out in order to be 
used, entailing loss of time and mueh inconvenience in consulting, 
especially wher it is necessary to use two or more at the same 
time. In ed. 2 the maps (twenty-one on twenty-six sheets) are 
placed in a separate zase of page size which fits within the bind- 
ing after the last page; there are no elaborately folded maps; 
many eorsist af a single sheet, or hav2 only a single fold (only 
five maps have two folds), and none are difficult to open out. 
In general the maps in both editions cover the same ground, 
though in ed. 5 maps Nos. 20 and 21 constitute an excellent addi- 
tion to those in ed. J, giving respectively a world map of native 
languages (langues indigénes) and a similar map of languages of 
more or less evilized peoples (langues de civilisation). 

As an interesting new feature ed. 2 precedes the various lin- 
guistie groups with a “note liminaire," listing the various sug- 
gestions, both probable and improbable, which have been made 
as to the connection of this group with other main groups. Such 
notes precede the treetment of Indo-European (pp. 3-4), Hamito- 
Semitic ipp. 2-4), Asianie and Aegean languages (pp. 184-6), 
Caucasian (pp 228-30), Basque (pp. 257-8), Uralian, Turkish, 
Mongol, ete. i pp. 272- 8), Dravidian (p. 486), Burushaski (p. 
506), Andamar (p. £12), languages of south-east Asia (pp. 525- 
8), Malayo-Po.ynesia3 (pp. 646-8), Negro African, Sudan, ete. 
(pp. 735-6), Amerincian (pp. 943-4); especially important is the 
long note preceding Uralian, ete. Of suggested connections not 
noted mizht be mentioned C. J. Ball’s theory of a link between 
Sumerian and Chinese (Chinese and Sumerian [London, 1913]), 
Neville V/hymznt's attempt to connect the Malayo-Polynesian lan- 
guages with Japanese (theory outlined in Japan Advertiser, Dec. 7, 
1924) ani E. Arsenio Manuel’s suggestion of a connection between 
the Philippine languages and Chinese (Chinese Elements in the 
Tagalog Language |Manila, 1948]). 

The discussion of zach language group or individual language 
consists, as far as information is available, of two distinct parts, viz. 
a) discussion o2 external features, subdivisions in the case of groups, 
location, external history, number speaking, seript, literature if 
any, ete. and 3) grammatical outline cf chief features, ending in 
many eases with the presentation of a brief text with translation 
and explanation. As a general thing the external features are well 
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presented, but the grammatical sketches are in many cases brief and 
very general. This brevity of grammatical outline is sometimes due 
to paucity of knowledge, but in many cases to the same necessity for 
condensation as in the bibliography, even when fuller knowledge is 
available. This brevitz of treatment, while perhaps unavoidable 
under the circumstances, in what is certainly one of the most im- 
portant features of an encyclopedie collection like the present, repre- 
sents a certain lack in the fulness of the overall picture. The older 
Grundriss of Friedrich Miiller, which, though it pays little or no 
attention to the external features of the languages it describes, 
emphasizes especially the feature of grammatical outlines, discussing 
in some detail all impoztant phonological material, the fundamental 
features of noun, adjective, pronoun (including numerals), and 
verb, accompanied by extended paradigms and specimen texts, may 
in this respect serve as a useful supplement to ed. 2. 

The difference in the stress placed on grammatical outlines in the 
two editions of Les Langues du Monde and in Müller's Grundriss 
is evidenced by the number of pages devoted to these outlines in 
the three works, e. g.: 


section ed. 1 ed. 2 Grundr. 
Basque 3 (323-6) 0 (2063-8) 47 (III, 2, 1-47) 
Dravidian 8 (351-8) 10 (491-501) 85 (ITI, 1, 162-246) 
Algonkin no oucline 3 (1104-7) 12 (II, 1, 193-205) 
Gurani-Tupi no outline no outline 9 (II, 1, 381-9) 


Especially to be commended are the long discussions which deal 
with Uralian, Turkish, Mongol, Tunguse, and languages of north- 
east Asia (pp. 287-317, 322-30, 346-66, 376-83, 392-400, 410-28). 
Moreover, the reduction to some kind of order of the maze of lan- 
guages spoken in the Sudan, north of the Bantu region of South 
Africa, and of the bewilcering complex of the Amerindian languages, 
eonstitutes a substantial accomplishment. 

Though it lies entirely outside of the plan of Les Langues du 
Monde, a chapter on suggested artificial world languages such as 
Volapük, Esperanto, Basic English, ete., with some account of the 
principles on which they are constructed, would have been interesting 
and instructive. 

On the whole this second edition of Les Langues du Monde fur- 
nishes a satisfactory account of all the chief features of all the 
known languages of the world, and within the limits of the knowl- 
edge which is available offers an adequate treatment in each case. 
The work constitutes an invaluable encyclopedia of the world’s 
languages, making easily accessible fundamental information about 
any individual language. and furnishing a basis for further study 
of any language or language group. All students of language are 
indebted to the group of linguists who projected and carried through 
to success the stupendous task of registration, selection, and descrip- 
tion involved in the preparation of this truly wonderful piece of 
work. 


FRANK R. BLAKE. 
‘THe Jouns HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. 
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CHARLES ALEXANDER ROBINSON, JR. The History of Alexander the 
Great Volume I, Part 1: Index to the Extant Historians. 
Part 2: The Fragments. Providence, Brown University, 1953. 
Pp. xvii + 276. (Brown University Studies, XVI.) 


This work had been projected at least as early as 1932, when 
Robinson hoped to supply the lack of an “ Alexander-harmony." 
But now the author confides with disarming candor: “I am not 
sure exactly what is meant by an ' Alexander-harmony,’ but at any 
rate it is my intention to present all the ancient accounts of Alex- 
ander in such a way that they can be readily handled by others and 
to add some comments of my own” (p. vin). Clear as this state- 
ment appears to be it leaves considerable doubt in the reviewer's 
mind as to the publie for whom this new Alexander study is intended. 
If it is addressed to scholars in the field, one might expect an edition 
of all the ancient texts on Alexander with a commentary along lines 
suggested. by W. W. Tarn’s second volume (Alexander the Great: 
Sources and Studies [Cambridge, 1948]). On the other hand a work 
designed for a wider circle of readers would presumably translate 
the sources on Alexander, with comments and appropriate references 
to modern literature. To judge by tke first volume the present work 
does not fit either of these classificaticns. Part 1 consists of an index 
to the Teubner texts of the five more or less complete accounts of 
Alexander that have come to us from the ancient world (viz. Arrian, 
Diodorus Siculus, Plutarch, Q. Curtius Rufus, and Justin), while 
Part 2 is a translation of Jacoby’s text of the fragments of the 
Alexander historians (F.Gr.H., IL B, Nos. 117-153). Part 1 is 
evidently of little use to non-classicists unless later supplemented by 
a complete English translation, while Part 2 offers little to the 
speciahst, however it may interest the general reader. Yet an index 
to the Alexander fragments would have helped everyone, since none 
DOW exists. 

Robinson's index attempts to pinpoint each significant reference 
to Alexander in terms of his itinerary, and at the same time tries to 
classify each reference for its content. Accordingly the index fol- 
lows the order of Alexander's march, beginning with the entries 
Ilion, Arisbe, Perkote, Lampsakos, ete., and concluding with Sickness 
and Death. Under each entry references are given to the relevant 
passages in the five historians, and follcwing these references comes 
a list of Roman numerals, each linked to letters dencting one or more . 
of the historians. These numerals represent the fifty-eight “ Cate- 
gories? to which Robinson has assigned all significant references to 
Alexander. Three or four examples will illustrate their nature: 


II. Reinforcements, new troops received by Alexander; re- 
énEstments. 
XXIX. Alexander’s treatment of former enemies and their towns. 
XL. Mutinies, plots, accusations, arrests, trials, executions, 
murders, suicides in Alexander’s army and government. 
LI. Historical digressions and comments by the extant his- 
torians. 


For the specialist these classifications will be highly suggestive, 
because they eut across conventional ways of handling the sources, 
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and by rearranging them reveal unexpected faeets. But the unwary 
may be misled into thinking that here at last we have a statistical 
basis for a “ scientifie ” study of Alexander. Also in beginning his 
index with Alexander’s crossing over into Asia, Robinson necessarily 
leaves out of his “ Categories " many passages important for judging 
Alexander, passages of which he himself made good use in an earlier 
work (Alexander the Great [New York, 1947]). But no manipula- 
tion, however skillful, can make up for our ignorance of the history 
of the Alexander tradition in the centuries between the eye-witness 
accounts we have lost and the late conglomerations that survive. 

Part 2, while based on Jacoby, shows important differences. The 
German editor is careful to indicate the various degrees of prob- 
ability with which a passage may be attributed to a particular his- 
torian; when he finds a passage mainly derived from one historian 
but interrupted from time to time by other sources, he prints enough 
of the passage to give the reader the benefit of the context, but 
separates the extraneous material by printing it in smaller type. 
This distinction is ignored by Robinson. Consequently the reader 
does not get an accurate impression of the reliability of a particular 
fragment, or even of the extent of the fragment itself. This leads 
to a distorted view, particularly where controversial writers like 
Axistobulus or Ptolemy are concerned. Further, it is not quite 
accurate to regard Part 2 as a translation of the text of Jacoby, 
because it contains many translations borrowed from Loeb editions 
and elsewhere, which were not originally based on this text. To 
be sure Robinson does make an effort to remove the discrepancies, 
but not always with equal success. Three examples, all from Strabo, 
serve to illustrate his procedure. 

We may begin with Strabo, XV, 1, 21-4 (Onesicritus F 22; 
Robinson, pp. 159-61). The translation used, as in all Strabo ex- 
cerpts, is that of H. L. Jones (Loeb edition). "As J acoby points out 
in his commentary, this long passage is derived from Onesicritus 
with brief insertions from  Aristobulus, Aristotle, and others 
(F. Gr. H., ILD, p. 477, lines 24 ff.). Almost at the end of XV, 
1, 21 we find the following (no textual differences between Jones 
‘and Jacoby): kai røy éptodópoy dévdpwv duoiv otros rò üvÜos yev 
Tvupiva, Which Jones renders as: “ And as for the wool-bearing trees, 
Aristobulus says that the flower contains a seed.” By using large 
type Jacoby shows that for him otros stands for Onesicritus not for 
Aristobulus. Robinson writes: “ And as for the wool-hearing trees, 
he says that the flower contains a seed.” Likewise he is twice substi- 
tuted for Jones’ Aristobulus in chapter 22, and once for Aristotle 
in chapter 23. These changes were essential if Robinson intended 
to include the passage among the fragments of Onesicritus, but they 
are half-hearted. Having rejected Jones’: Aristobulus and Aristotle 
Robinson ought to have written Onesicritus for o$ros (as in the old 
Müller Strabo) so that the English might be as clear as the Greek. 

Turning next to Strabo, XV, 1, 61 (Axistobulus, F 41), we find 
two minor differences between the text of Jones and that of Jacoby 
(vol. VII, p. 106, line 6 in Jones; IIB, p. 781, line 31 in Jacoby), 
which are reflected in Jones’ translation. Robinson simply repeats 
this translation without noting the discrepancy. Apparently he uses 
Jacoby only to delimit the fragments. When a fragment comes from 
Strabo, he then turns to the Loeb, faithfully reproducing the transla- 
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tion unless there is an obvious contradictian between Jacoby’s group- 
ing of the fragments and Jones’ translation. Then, and then only, 
does Robinson appear to have examined the Greek with eare, 

The third Strabo passage reads as follows (XV, 1, 54, Onesicritus, 
F 25): S0vAos sè obros (i. e. Megasthenes) uv $nat pndéva "IyóGv 
xeo ba, "Ovnoixgtros O6 röv èv The Movorravoy rovr’ tOLov daropatvet, 
Kal Ws Karr pO wpa. Ye Kadarep Kai GAA T0).ÀÀ Ayer THS yOpas TAÚTNS 
karopÜouara as ævopwrárns. Jones takes this to mean that Onesic- 
ritus says there was no slavery in India except in the land of 
Musieanus, when it clearly means that only in the land of Musicanus 
was there no slavery. This is not too exeusabie in Jones, when only 
a few chapters earlier he has translated a passage in which Strabo 
has Onesicritus say that in the land of Musicanus the young men 
served instead of slaves (XV, 1, 345, but it is still harder to under- 
stand how Robinson could transcribe two consecutive fragments of 
Onesieritus (i.e. 7 24 and 25) without seeing that as translated they 
contradict one another. The passage is of more than casual signifi- 
cance (discussed :n my Onesicritus, A Study in Hellenistic Histori- 
ography [Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1949], p. 156, n. 41), for it 
gives us important indications for judging both Onesieritus and 
Megasthenes. 

It is a pity tkat Robinson did not make his own translations 
throughout, for waen he does so they are clear and straightforward. 
An example is his translation of Jacoby’s anonymous historian, No. 
151 (Robinson, pp. 265-8}, where one wonders only why the direct 
discourse of the text was not always preserved in the translation of 
F 10, and why in ? 12 we are told that men in towers placed on the 
backs of elephants “fought with weapons." They could hardly ex- 
change fisticuffs, end è óràois must refer to their defensive armor 
or shields—towers men, shields all show the elephants capacity to 
carry a heavy load. 

It is to be hopec that Robinson’s second volume will appear soon, 
and that when it Coes many of the seeming ambiguities of the first 
will have disappeared. 


TRUZSDELL S. BROWN. 
UNIVERSITY OP CALIFORNIA, Los ANGELES. 


JEAN Iricorn. Histoire du Texte de Pindare. Paris, Librairie C. 
Klineksieek, 1952. Pp. xiv + 465. 18C0 fr. (Études et Com- 
mentaires, XIII.) 


Irigoin's study of the history of the Pindaric text derived from 
an examination of the language of chora! lyrie and its evolution from 
Aleman to Pindar, published subsequently as Volume XVI of the 
same collection. Th2 present investigation of the textual transmission 
won the critical stpport of Dain and Chantraine, while Turyn’s 
edition provided the foundation for the research. 

The exceptional breadth of the study is ravealed by the table of 
contents: Chapter I: Le manuserit original et la représentation; 
II: Les premières éditions et la diffusion du texte; III: Les éditions 
destinées à la leetur»; IV: La Bibliothèque d'Alexandrie. Zénodote; 
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V: L'édition d' Aristophane de Byzance; VI: Le commentaire d’Aris- 
tarque; VII: Diseiples et adversaires d’Aristarque; VIII: Didyme; 
IX: Les papyrus de Pindare; X: L'édition des Epinicies du IIe 
au IXe siècle; XI: Lépoque des translittérations; XII: Le XIe 
et le XIIe siéele; XIII: Le XIIIe et le XIVe siécle; les descendants 
du Thessalonicensis; XIV: Le XIIIe et le XIVe siècle: Maxime 
Planude et son école; XV: Le XIIIe et le XIVe siècle: les descen- 
dants du prototype A, 12 Laurentianus 32, 52, un philologue moderne: 
Démétrius Triclinius; XVI: La fin de Byzance et Phellénisme en 
Italie. Conelusion. A list of the manuscripts, bibliography, stemma, 
and index are indispensable additions. 

The earlier chapters dealing with the original manuscript and the 
earliest editions contain brilliant and provocative suggestions. Irigoin 
suggests that Pindar edited two texts at least on each occasion, one 
for his ehorodidaskalos (with musical notation and choreographic 
directions for the first triad) and another for his client (without 
the choreographic nctes). The latter text, considered to be the 
original, would remam the property of the victor or find its way 
into the temple or city archives. Irigoin’s discussion of the musical 
notation and presentation (pp. 6-7; 21-2) bears comparison with 
recent study elsewhere (cf. W. B. Sedgwick, “ A Note on the Per- 
formance of Greek Vocal Music,” in Classica et Mediaevalia, XI 
[1950], pp. 222-6). Irigoin argues, from contemporary citations, 
that an edition of Pindar’s poems was current at Athens by the end 
of the fifth century B.C. and the beginning of the fourth. His 
discussion of metagrimmatismos (pp. 22-8) and of the proportions 
of the Alexandrian tolls (pp. 38-41) is lucid and concise. Scholar- 
ship of the Alexancrian period (pp. 31-92) is carefully assessed 
and due attention is given to Aristophanes, “le grand éditeur" of 
the Vulgate, who first classified and apportioned the poems in seven- 
teen books, devised eolometry, and introduced the paragraphos, 
coronis, and asterisk to faciliczate reading. The massive erudition of 
Didymus! commentary (basec on Aristarchus) is critically assessed 
and his historical interpretation and method are appreciatively noted. 

Irigoin devotes careful study to the selection of Pindar’s E pinicia 
compiled under the Antonines (ca. 150-180 A.D.) in Athens. A 
commentary was compiled for the papyrus codex primarily for peda- 
gogical reasons and this commentary of the fourth century of this 
era is admittedly forerunner of the mediaeval scholia. Copyings of 
the selected Epinica culminated in the two well-known recensions, 
the Ambrosian arcketype (dating from the fourth century) and the 
Vatican archetype (dating from the beginning of the fifth century). 

Irigoin deduces that the Ambrosian recension in its original form 
contained only the Olympians and that one of the descendants of 
the Ambrosian arcketype, mutilated at the beginning and end (Olym- 
pians, 2-12) yielded Ambrosianus C 222 inf. (A). Both text and 
scholia of this receasion are deemed superior to the Vatican counter- 
part. Except for Ambrosianus C 222 inf. (A) and a sixteenth cen- 
tury copy (pp. 365-7) the entire tradition of Pindar emanates from 
the archetype of the Vatican recensions. Irigoin's treatment of the 
papyri independert of the two recersions is expert and persuasive 
(pp. 115-21, with stemma). 

The work of the Byzantine editors is enthusiastically discussed 
and analysed, and their various editions classified with painstaking 
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tracing of the tradition. Irigoin shows remarkable assurance in com- 
piling the editions of Thomas Magister (pp. 180-205), of Maximus 
Planudes (pp. 247-69), which is an innovation in Pindarie scholar- 
ship, of Manue. Moschopoulos (pp. 270-88; 390-4), and Demetrius 
Triclinius (pp. 338-40; 396-9). Demetrius Triclinius, “un philo- 
logue moderne," commands attention as the first philologian of the 
epoch to collate several manuscripts in an effort to obtain the best 
reading. His enendations (for Irigoin at least) reveal intelligence 
and knowledge >f metrics unusual for his time. His was the only 
Byzantine edition which contained the complete E pinicia. 

Irigoin's work contains many a tour de force, perticularly his 
reconstruction of the lost Thessalonicensis (pp. 146-56), and is nota- 
ble throughout for its daring, often radical, approach to absorbing 
problems. Many will quarrel with his ingenuity, his multiplications 
of subdivisions and lines of influence over Turyn’s stemma, and his 
staunch confidence in the Byzantine editors’ knowledge of prosody 
and languege when they unquestionably make notorious errors. 
However, all must confess that Ivigoin’s detailed and erudite recon- 
struction oz the textual history sheds a clear light on a hitherto 
shadowy reserve of Pindarie scholarship. 


ALEXANDER G. McKay. 


UNIVERSITY OF WESTERN ONTARIO. 


Nicander: The Poems’ and Poetical Fragments. Edited with a 
Translation amd Notes by A. 8. F. Gow and A. F. SCHOLFIELD. 
Cambriage University Press, 1953. Pp. xii + 248. $6.00. 


The great presses of England have declared themselves partial to 
Alexandrian studies: in rapid succession we have thankfully re- 
ceived Callimachus. Theocritus, Nicander; and while we continue to 
await eagerly Hermann Fraenkel’s Apollonius, this may well con- 
tent us. 

Gow and Seholfisld (G-S) provide a good text, a cautious and 
industrious translation, a select epparatus, and notes full enough for 
anyone but a professional naturalist. It is a very good piece of work 
and one that no one should ever have to do again. 

If one cannot even now read Nieander in comfort, it is the fault 
of the author himself, for G-S have done their best to smooth our 
path. They are, perhaps, a little unjust to what is ealled his 
“hispid” (C. Q., XLV, p. 95) ways, though not much, to be sure; 
and one can readily understand the impatience that their fearsome 
task engendered. Hut after all Nieander is a didactic poet and if 
he does not have Maailius! facility fcr doing sums in verse or Lucre- 
tius’ dexterity with apties, every row and again he does not do badly 
(Alex. 561 has all the dubious charm of Ennius). To take random 
examples: suppose you wanted to say, Even with water you might 
easily escape ceath^; you will hardly do much better than Ther., 
540. Suppose you tried to get “It will often swell up in his chest, 
at other times it will choke him" into a single dactylic line. Try it 
and then turn to Aler., 522, However, no doubt G-S are perfectly 
right; the poet’s vocabulary is hispid. 
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The editors have wisely decided not to depict a stemma of the 
MSS; this is Just as well for there is none to draw. Every MS they 
use (and very likely a number that they don't) has independent 
value. This is proved by the most cursory inspection of even such 
a select apparatus as theirs (for full information one must go to 
O. Sehneider). This would stil be the case even if we had before 
us the full text of Parisinus suppl. 247 (II), or that of half a 
dozen closely related MSS. Though our papyri ere only two and 
painfully brief and mutilated, they demonstrate this adequately. All 
of the MSS go back to ancient editions, with or without scholia;.and 
when G-S tell us that the text of what they call * the common ” MSS 
has “ undergone the kind of changes, accidental and deliberate, which 
might be expected from the bewildered seribes and readers of such 
an author,” for “seribes and readers” substitute “ ancient editors 
and diasceuasts. ái 

II has, it is true, usually & better text than the others, either 
singly or collectively; and it is confirmed by independent testimony 
at, e.g. Ther. ' 45, 131, 143, and often elsewhere. But the other 
MSS are superior in many places, e. g. 43, 55, 121, 150, 173, 177, 
356, 360, 381, 383, 385—and the last three cited are particularly 
instructive since the “common” MSS are here confirmed by a very 
early papyrus (ist century of this era). Now it is also worth 
observing that the “ common” MSS are only likely to be right when 
they differ from each other if they then agree with II against their 
fellows, as G at 26, 37, 119, 140, 141, 173, 197, 274 (at 62 and 225 
II is missing); K at 372; V at 47, 257, 336; M at 160; G M at 192, 
368, 546; M V at 142; M R at 327. There seem to be only a few 
exceptions, such as B P at 30; for in others, as P at 58, II is missing. 
This demonstrates, as Housman remarked of the tradition of Lucan, 
that the MSS group themselves, not in families, but in factions. 
(And the same phenomenon has recently been demonstrated by E. N. 
O'Neil for the text of Maximianus in a study to appear in the Cali- 
fornia Studies in Classical Philology.) 

G-S believe that “none of the mss of the common elass is old 
enough to be out of reach of Byzantine interpolation.” A Byzantine 
interpolating Nieander? He had neither the brains nor the technical 
equipment. Our variants, one and all, and many of the corruptions, 
go back to remote antiquity, in all probability to the first century 
B. C. or before—in any ease to within two or three hundred years 
of our author's death. No one will be surprised at this if he reflects 
upon what had happened to the text o? Plato before the third cen- 
tury, or to that of Vergil before Quintilian. It is, further, not 
unlikely that there were two principal editions of Nicander, from 
one of which comes II, and from the other P. Oxy., 2221 and all 
other known texts, though there has been considerable contamination 
between the two classes. This is as close to a stemma as we are likely 
to approach. The scholia quote quite freely from both classes ard, 
in all likelihood, several other sources and editions, some of them 
of obvious value. 


A few random notes may be appended: 


i These remarks are based primarily upon the text of the first part 
of the Theriaca. 
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Ther., 342: parhaps ékpyiée:, year 9 ; cf. Alex., 587, a line with the 
seme rhythm; se also Ther., 9 

Ther., 820: G8damros?; se» 488 where Nicander coins the word. 

I cannot emerd the first word in Ales., 269, but 266 may open with 
viv, to fit the serostie (see G-S’s note on Ther., 345). oby &è kai 
ecmes from 274. . 

Frag. 107 (4. P. XI, 7): if one should wish to make a stupid 
poem worse, write fhywey in v. 2 (Herwerden, Mnem., II, p. 338, 
appropriated as usual by Paton in L. C. L.). 

Frag. «1497 (A.P., IX, 363): a considerable bibliography might 
be collected om tais, beginning with Stella, Cinque Poet, p. 231; but 
G-S are doubtless right to ignore Stadtmueller’s attribution. The 
pcem seems several centuries later than Nicander, to be approaching, 
in fact, the dread age of Nonnus. 

W. C. HELMBOLD. 
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EruaARD ScuHwZaig. Griechisehe Grammatik. Dritter Band: Regis- 
ter, von DEMETRIOS J. Georgacas. München, C. H. Beck’sche 
Verlagsbushhandlung, 1953. Pp. xxiii + 392. (Müllers Hand- 
buch der Alkertumswissenschaft, IY, T, III.) 


<he appearence of this index is certain to be most welcome to 
persons who are accustomed to refer to Sehwyzer-Debrunner, for 
although it was usually possible with the aid of the table of contents 
to End any ‘opic -n that extremely detailed and comprehensive gram- 
ma, the task has now became immeasurably easier. The brief 
preface is devoted mainly to explanatory remarks designed to 
faelitate the vse of the index. Next follows a table of contents; 
thea six pages of additions ana corrections to the two volumes of the 
grammar and also to the index itself. Several errors to which I 
ealled attention in A. J. P., LX XIII, p. 322, are not included, whether 
threugh oversight or because of their insignifleanee. The list of 
abb-eviations whieh follows represents a very thorough listing. The 
wor-index, whick occupies most of the volume and which also in- 
eluces separate scunds and suffixes, gives at the right of the page- 
references a small raised figure showing by an eightfold system of 
division the portion of the page on which the word may be found, 
a, very substantial help in the use of a work having sometimes fifty 
or more lines of fine print to a page. In this index the large portion 
devcted to Greek is followed by separate sections for the various 
forms cited rom cther Indo-European languages and then for those 
from non-Indlo-Zu-opean languages. The index of subjects occupies 
the ‘ast fifty-odd pages of the book. 
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ASPECTS OF DRAMATIC SYMBOLISM: THREE 
STUDIES IN THE ORESTEIA. 


Opsis or spectacle and lexis or diction Aristotle assessed as 
secondary elements of Greek tragedy to focus attention on the 
well knit plot motivated out of character. By and large sub- 
sequent scholarship has followed these lines set down in the 
Poetics, though several recent studies have struck out for wider 
perspectives and made it somewhat less exceptional to see that 
in Greek Tragedy, as in Shakespearean drama and in much 
modern literature, additional principles of organization may be 
at work than simply those which Aristotle conceived within his 
order of “ probability and necessity.” + 

Generally speaking it is now possible, I believe, to distin- 
guish in the extant dramas of the Greek tragic theater three 
main types of symbolic imagery which can be observed to 
operate toward the development and organization of given works. 
That is to say, we have imagery which is symbolic when con- 
eretes of perception, “things,” are employed to represent ideas, 
attitudes, or qualities of thought. In poetic drama such develop- 
ments are invited either in the order of language, or in the 
embodied action of agents, or as a matter of the setting accorded 
to the action. These will often interpenetrate, but at least 


t Notably H. D. F. Kitto, Greek Tragedy (2nd ed., London, 1950); 
R. P. Winnington-Ingram, Euripides and Dionysus (Cambridge, 1948) ; 
W. B. Stanford, Ambiguity in Greek Literature (Oxford, 1939); E. T. 
Owen, The Harmony of Aeschylus (Toronto, 1952); R. Lattimore, 
Aeschylus: Oresteia (Chicago, 1953), pp. 15-25. 
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approximetely they relate to distinguishable parts of the medium 
and form zhe three types—namely, verbal imagery, the imagery of 
action, and imagery of scene (including setting and “ props”’).? 
Theoretically it is also possible to mark off a fourth type, and 
perhaps term it imagery of figure, to designate the symbolic 
character. Type characters (as Aegisthus largely is in Sophocles’ 
Electra) end most divinities bear “given” values when they 
appear in the theater, but we come to perceive the symbolic cast 
of major characters, like Prometheus, Oedipus, and the Dionysus 
of the Baczhaz, from how they act and react in dramatic situa- 
tions. Therefore I suggest we include such developments in the 
imagery of accion and let that be an extensive term. 

The range of manner and degree is immense in the ways the 
several Attic tragedians exploit the symbolie potentialities of 
their meditm. It varies with the particular intent in the given 
play so as zo preclude adequate comparative illustration in the 
space at my d:sposal. Probably of the three playwrights Euri- 
pides has suffered the worst in a cross-fire where Aristotelian 
canons and those of *slice-o:-life" dramatie realism have been 
ranged in t5 fire for effect. His sometimes unfortunate situa- 
tion asks for fresh appraisal and is worth mention, even though 
I cannot develop the matter here. Instead, for the body of this 
study, I propose to stay within the Oresteia whose symbolic aura 
is frequenti» more patent and io examine in some detail there 
three instanzes where, it seems to me, a precise understanding 
of the drama must rest upon an adequate understanding of 
symbolic develooments. While verbal imagery will be seen to be 
of considerable importance in helping to establish and sustain 
and inter-re_ate the insights enfigured in each of these three 
eases, they themselves involve the exploitation of visual resources 
which belong to the trilogy as an action of agents on a stage 
and in a setzing. It is on this that I wish to focus attention 
by considering In turn the carpet of the Agamemnon (imagery 
of scene), the persuading of Agamemnon to walk the carpet 
(collateral imagery of action), and the róle oi the Nurse in the 


*See Alan Downer, “The Life of Our Design,” Hudson Review, II 
(1949), pp. 242-6&, I have somewhat expanded the range of each of 
his categories wh:le also joining “the language of props” and the 
“language of s2tting.” 
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Choephori (imagery of action and type character). Singly 
and together these are instances where the modes of communica- 
tion employed and the levels of perception involved are some- 
thing more than that interest and agony which works out of 
plot and character and situation: i.e., the Aristotelian “action ” 
and “soul” and “end” of tragedy. 


1. The “color” of the carpet in Agamemnon, 908-74. 


The costly carpet which is spread on the stage and on which 
Agamemnon is persuaded to make his fateful entry into the 
palace on the oceasion of his home-coming is described as a 
nopdupsorpwros mopos (910) and thing of wopdipa (957, 959). 
Color terms are often rather vague in Greek poetry,? but so 
far as I know there has been little close investigation of the 
actual or the metaphorical color here. Some have asserted it 
was crimson and hence connoted blood. I shall be arguing for 
this connotation, but for reasons which will emerge I doubt if 
the color words here denote crimson.* More generally now the 
color is taken to be purple (“a purple-strewn path”), and the 
two most recent major editions of the play allow no alternative 
in their treatment of this episode. As such, we may remind 
ourselves, the carpet signifies “barbaric, and more particularly, 
Persian acts of homage." 9 To accept these is presumptuous and 
invites divine retribution ( ¢@oves, 921). This is patent and 
the metaphorical coloration of the scene into an occasion for 
pride is valid whether the rich, orientalizing carpet be purple or 
erimson or some color in between. But I suggest we can go 
further, and, if we do, we shall see that the carpet was not what 


3 Cf. A. E. Kober, The Use of Color Terms in the Greek Poets (Geneva, 
N. Y., 1932). 

* Owen, op. cit., p. 80, treats the color as “crimson” and refers, in 
passing, to “the obvious symbolism of the path of blood." Apparently 
it has not been obvious to many, and probably it was not intended to be 
as obvious prima facie as Owen takes it; cf. infra, p. 122. 

"Ie, E. Fraenkel, Agamemnon (Oxford, 1950) and George Thomson, 
The Oresteia of Aeschylus (Cambridge, 1938). In the latter on Bum., 
1028-32 (II, p. 316) & note from Hesdlam recognizes that others have 
considered porphyra as a red tut he apparently discounts it. Lattimore 
curiously translates the color “crimson,” p. 62, and “ purple,” p. 64, 
each time in reference to the carpet. 

° Fraenkel, op. cit., II, p. 413. 
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we usually regard as purple or crimson. Instead it was almost 
certainly an ambigrous blood-color, probably the dark purplish 
red or deep reddish brown which blood takes on after it is 
exposed to tae air—or when it forms stains in the dust. Asa 
darksome thing of blood, the carpet in its magnificence still 
bears the hy}ris-valae, but it has been imbued both with Oly- 
temnestra’s lathal intent and by the blood which is to flow and 
flow again before the -esolution of the trilogy is reached.’ 
Moreover, so seen, the carpet bears the closest sort of relation- 
ship to other elements of the tragedy. Its latent values are 
developed in terms of verbal imagery, action, characterization, 
and further elements of setting as the trilogy moves on. 

It is in the final analysis on these internal elements of the 
drama that we must rest this view o: the carpet as a thing 
darkly pooling blood and death while overtly sheening pomp and 
pride. And rightly so, for it is by the organized context which 
he has established taat alone we may know which areas of 
signification Aeschylcs intends to call up and bring to bear in 
the image of the carvet from out of the broad and sometimes 
opaque range of meanings embraced by the Greek color word 
porphyreos and its related forms. The relevant evidence is not, 


* For the >ertormance of the Agamemnon at Syracuse shortly after 
World War -, Ettore Romagroli as director sought the effect by having 
the carpet represent blood almost as literally as possible. The color was 
attained by dyeing materiel in the blood of an ox, producing a dark . 
reddish brown. Instead of cunning the carpet straight back to the 
palace door, it was unrolled to form a sinuous track “like a vein 
running dowm a muscular arm.” I have the information from discus- 
sions with Ccunt M. T. Cargallo who prior to the Fascist regime was a 
leading force in the revival of the Greek theater at Syracuse, 

3 For the troad and indefinite potentialities of the term see L. M. 
Wilson, The Clotaing of te Ancient Romans (Baltimore, 1938), pp. 6-13 
and Papyrus ttrazcus Hol-niensis: Recepte für Silber, Steine und Purpur 
(Uppsala, 1913), ed. Otto Lagercrantz. The tests with murex. and 
ancient recipes for dyes whick Miss Wilson reports indicate that “the 
term ' purple; as used by the '3reeks and Romans is a most flexible one 
and that it wes applied to dist:nctively different shades," including some 
thirty shades of green, crimson, various purples, and reddish brown. 
Amidst all th:s variety there :s perhaps some specific guidance for our 
interest in the fast that recipes for “ Tyrian purple" and “ Phoenician 
purple," the tvo most famed and prized oriental porphyrai, were found 
to produce a cark reddish brown. See Plate I, No. 1 in Wilson’s book. 
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however, entirely internal, and before proceeding into matters of 
structure and thence into the aspects of thought which this 
symbolism concretes for the play, it will be well to observe how 
in terms of Greek poetic usage the questioned term is equipped 
to bear the sanguinary implications I have assigned to it. 
Three instances suffice to show that there are in Greek poetry 
uses of the term where it cannot signify the color we commonly 
denote by purple and that in significant cases the term is applied 
to blood, especially to blood shed fataily. Thus in the Persians, 
814-17, Aeschylus describes the death of Matallus as follows: 


Xpuceds MáraAXos pupidvrapxos Üavóv, 
imrov peAalvyns tryepov Tptapvptas, 
auponv Cam Sdoxioy yeveáða 
éreyy’, dpeiBuv xpora moppupa Bap? 


Exact translation for the final phrase is difficult, but the sense 
is clearly one of blood and of color, and the piling up of color 
words is suggestive. Its original fiery color, its dense texture, 
the suggestion that Matallus was dark-skinned, all seem to indi- 
cate a dark coloration of the beard in the final event. So 
also in the Iliad, XVII, 361, as the Trojans fall before Ajax, 
aipatt 8€ xov / Sebero ropdupéw. A. T. Murray renders this, “The 
ground grew wet with dark blood,” and “dark” is probably the 
best English translation: fcr as anyone who has seen blood in 
the dust of the battlefield knows, it is hardly any specific color: 
only its own dark, indeterminate self.!? Moreover a reference 
of Pliny the Elder confirms this interpretation, and further 
testifies to the value of porphyreos as an accurate designation 
of darkened blood. The pessage is Natural History, IX, 135: 


At Tyrius pelagio primum satiatur immatura viridique cor- 
tina, mox permutatur in bucino. Laus ei summa in colore 
Sanguinis concreti nigricans aspectu idemque suspectu 
refulgens, unde et Homero purpureus dieitur sanguis. 


For Tyrian purple the wool is initially soaked with sea- 
purple for & preliminary pale dressing and then it is com- 


? All line references are to the Oxford texts. 

19 The singling out of the meaning “gushing” by the Liddell, Seott, 
Jones in this instance (def. I, 2) is surely forced. Other known uses, 
as in connection with the sea, offer no close support and we have for 
this specific instance the elder Pliny's quite different explanation. 
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pletez7 trensformed with whelk dye. Its highest glory 
consists in the color of congealed blood, dark to a direct 
view, but with a latent sheen. It is for this reason that 
* purrle? blood is spoken of by Homer." 


So far as extermal evidence can go, Pliny's comment seems fairly 
conclusive ind co it is that in the Iliad one finds the beginnings 
of the literary association by which porphyreos comes to be linked 
with blooc and then may itself sometimes signify things san- 
guinary. ‘Fhe letter occurs in the lines quoted from the Persians 
and the uszge passes also into the Latin word purpureus (e.g. 
Aeneid, I, 842). For our interest in the Agamemnon, we 
should also observe that in the Homeric phrase the reference is 
to blood o- the ground. We find that to be its characteristic 
and telling :ocat:on in the Oresteta. 

Indeed ttis last fact constitutes one of three developed aspects 
of the inte-nal, verbal-dramatic structure of the Agamemnon 
and of the trilcgy which join with the obvious fact of Aga- 
memnon's murder to indicate that the colors of blood and death 
lurk in the carpet and have significance there. Verbal imagery 
of blood oz the ground forms a recurring motif, carefully 
articulated and impressively sustained. Significantly it gets 
its first exp ict statement in the choral ode which immediately 
follows the carpst-scene, and from here it is carried through 
the trilogy $o “orm one of the more patent lines which bind the 
three plays mato < single whole. In the ode following the carpet- 
scene, the fizure of a man’s dark, death-marking blood on the 
ground is pert o2 the agitation and fear that weigh hard upon 
the Chorus. Blood once shed, they see, is beyond all recall: 

TÒ èm yüy meoòy drag 
Gardowov mpozap aydpds 


péAay alpa, tis dy 
máy ayxadéoar’ éraciónv ; (Ag., 1018-21). 


u Translation by H. Rackham (Loeb Library ed.), except for the 
phrases, “nigricans ... refulgens," which Rackham renders * darkish at 
first glance bet gleeming when held up to the light." Though suspectus 
literally signi=es a boking upwards, I suspect Pliny’s antithesis, aspectu 
—suspectu, is meant to include more varied conditions than Rackham’s 
translation allows. It possibly includes any of the familiar instances in 
which a chang» in (he angle of vision or variation in the play of light 
seems to heigiter: tae luminosity of otherwise dark fabrics. 
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Fraenkel insists that we are to feel no specitic implication in 
these lines; 1? I would agree only that the Chorus, as actor, 
is not making a specific application. For the particular image 
is closely in line with the carpet as a blood-symbol, and, coming 
where they do, the lines bear a close potential relevance to it, 
while also serving more generally to express uncertain fear. 
The Chorus is not consciously predicting Agamemnon’s death.** 
The imagery permits wider associaticns, and the form of expres- 
sion encourages them, building up a pervasive, general feeling 
of fear for the blood already spilled and for the possibility of 
blood to come. But within the expression of general disquiet 
there remain specific ominous undertones if we bear in our 
minds, as I think we must, the preceding carpet-scene. Probably 
we should say that these undertones are the poet’s work rather 
than the Chorus’, though one could perhaps say that the Chorus’ 
collective mind has been unconscicusly colored by the carpet 
and for this reason it finds here this particular expression of its 
fear in the image of dark blood on the ground. 


In either case, the image of blood on the ground, reiterated 
and modulated like a motif in music, leads from this point on 
through the entire Oresteta.1* In the Choephor? it appears three 
times: 48, 400-2, 520-1; and in the most fully delineated of 
these the figure is adapted to crystallize the vengeful ethos of 
that play: 

GAA võpos pey $ovías oTaydovas 
pévas és méðoy GAA mpocatteiy 


alua (Cho., 400-2). 


1? Fraenkel, op. cit., II, p. 460 (on lines 1021 ff.). 

13 The Cassandra episode indicates that the Chorus does not yet fully 
grasp Clytemnestra’s intent or realize that death is immediately in store 
for Agamemnon, though they have feared he must pay for Iphigenia 
(150 ff., 248 ff.), felt foreboding also about the other deaths he has 
caused (461 ff.), tried to warn him against subversion (795 ff.). Cf. 
section 2 below on the choral prediction of the pattern of his end in 
381 ff., where also the Chorus is more than “ actor.” 

14 In addition to the instances cited in the text, observe the strikingly 
distorted variation of the image in Ag., 1389-92 where Clymtemnestra 
(all but?) imagines herself as mother earth receiving the rain of Aga- 
memnon's blood. The crossing of the fecundity and the blood imagery 
here is a master-stroke. I treat it in section 3 below. 
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Blood-vengeanee in this play lays cleim to being a “Law” set 
in the ultimate nature of things; here it is part of the vitalism 
of blood itself and is inexorable. In tne Humenides, however, 
the earlier and countering sensitivity reemerges in terms of 
blood on the ground. That is to say, both of the previous general 
applications of che image are caught up and repeated in the 
third play: the irremediable finality of death and blood’s demand 
for blood. Tte latter is marked early i the play through the 
Furies’ grussome tracking of Orestes (e.g. 246-9); the former 
sounds nea? tae turning point of the plot, at 647-51. This 
time it serves, as George Thomson has observed, “to show that 
the case of Orestes cannot be decided by a simple appeal to the 
lex talionis.” 15 It sounds just once rore, in 980-6, and there, 
as we shall be able to observe more fully later, it figures only 
to be withdrawn in the promise of a new mode of life. We may 
say, then, that the imagery of dark blood on the ground, which 
I believe gets its first, visual statement in the carpet of the 
Agamemnon, telos to develop within the trilogy one of its 
thematic ideas—namely, since blood shed is irredeemable, blood- 
shed is not an edequate solution; legal process and a willingness 
to reach understanding offer more hope. Furthermore, the care 
with which Aeschylus seems to have developed this verbal 
imagery at eriticel points seems indicative of how we should 
take the carget-scene. At least we know that Aeschylus had the 
image of blood on the ground very much in his mind during 
the making of the trilogy, and thus it might well have colored 
the carpet for its prominent róle in the critical scene of Aga- 
memnon's home-coming. 

A second indication for so regarding the carpet may be found 
in the episode itself. It lies in the ambiguous quality which 
marks Clytermmnestra’s words at several points. Here I refer 
not so much to the magnificent, brazen irony with which she 
extols her own and Agamemnon’s virtue, though that is also 
relevant.*® More indicative are her words at 866-73: 


bs b! , 7 
xai rpaupaTOy pty €l TOowy irUyyavev 
3 % Ay e ` Í L Z 
àra Gd’, ws pos olkov Gxereóero 


15 Thomson, 0». cit., TI, p. 293. 
19 Of, 855 f., £95 F. 
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aris, rérpytat S:xTvov mÀéo Aéyew. 
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tTpiowparos tay, Cypvwy ó devrepos, 


xGovds pipotpoy xAatvay eEntxe Aaffetv, 
ara ictory karÜavov poppaparte. 


Death netted in a eleak, his body holed at least thrice (and 
pouring blood) is of course precisely the fate we find that 
Clytemnestra has pr2pared and awaiting Agamemnon, and here 
with a masterful touch Aeschylus shows us her mind. Even 
as she protests her oyalty and sympathy for Agamemnon, she 
cannot but toy and exult in what she has awaiting him inside 
the palace. Unquestionably the sharply visual quality of Cly- 
temnestra’s mind, its imaginative range, and the sense of 
relentless inner drive which emerges in this and other passages 
combine to form on2 of the great accomplishments of this play, 
an accomplishment which is at once poetic and dramatie.!? 
The immediate poiat for us here, however, is that it is entirely 


17 (a) The water ard irrigation imagery of the first four lines, where 

rumor “channels” wounds and reports " course" or “brim,” seems to 
link both forward to Clytemnestra’s later speech where Agamemnon’s 
spurting blood is the rain feeding her fecund hate (Ag., 1388-92; ef. 
pp. 133-4 infra) and Jack to tke carpet. The word wépes applied to the 
carpet in the first instance (910) can denote not only “ path” but 
“stream” and “flow” (e.g., Oho., 366). The carpet may, then, join 
with its implications of fatal blood sexual implications related to the 
womb. The fusion p-efigures Ag., 1388-92. (b) So, too, when we take 
porphyra in this sce3e as hinting of blood, then 958-60 also bears an 
inner burden comparable to that of the lines quoted, and the image of 
the boundless sea within Clytemnestra that is thus suggested is another 
foretaste of that tremendous grotesque later identification of herself 
with elemental eartk in 1388-92, (Ci. the community of terms kékis 
and baphas in these lines, 954-60, with Orestes’ later description of the 
blood-dyed robe, Cho., 1012-13.) (c) In Ag., 910-11, Clytemnestra’s words 
in presenting the carpet also carry a veiled forecast; later, e.g., 1431-0, 
we see specifically what she means by “Justice” and “ home.” 
. +8 Salient steps in this portrayal are the beacon-speech, as a vividly 
externalized expression of her imagination—28] ff.; her description of 
conquered Troy, as an expression of remarkable empathy or imaginative 
human insight—320ff.; her reply to the Herald, as an expression of 
her self-assurance in purpose, more or less regardless of immediate cause 
for excitement—587 ff. 
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consonant fcr his daring and deep-working mind to imbue the 
cerpet with a fatal color, even as she imbues her words. In 
tke order of sp2ctacle the carpet is the potential analogue of the 
ambivalent imeges which function so effectively in the order of 
language. Mozeover, taken together with the fact that fatal 
blood is designated as melan (dark) in 1020, the manner in 
which Clytenenestra's lethal intent is cast verbally may be taken 
as internal evidence that the blood-symbolism of the carpet was 
nct vested in garing crimson. By implication the carpet poses 
a 2owerfu! latest threat whose full significance only emerges in 
time—in che progressing course of the drama.!? 

The third and final of the arguments from structure which 
I wish to apply to the color of the carpet takes us to the final 
scene of the trilogy. Schematically stated the argument is this: 
The Humenices catches up many specific elements that were 
inisiated in tae Agamemnon;?° it is a major function of the 
corcluding pcrtzon of the third play te convert the forces and 
images of blood, blight, and destruction into forces and images 
of physical and moral fecundity in the life of the city;** a 
striking development at the very close is a red-robed, torch pro- 
cession, the color (phoinir) of whose robes relates closely to the 
colcr porphyreos?? and, metaphorically, trensmutes the earlier 


1>The words viti which the Watchman closes ais, the first, speech of 
the play have in part prepared us for attention to undercurrents 
expressed in word ind symbol: "I speak out to those who understand; 
for “hose who dc not, I pass them by” (38-9:. 

20 E, g., the ideas of learning through suffering (Ag., 170-8, ete.; 
Bum., 521), of a long-range philanthropy in Zeus’ rule (Ag., 160-83; 
Hum., 850 8.. etz.), of the mean (Ag. 1000 ff.; Hum., 530), of the 
punishment cf tie sinner through overwhelming blindness (Ag., 385-7, 
469-70; Hum.. 372-E0) ; the verbal motif of blood on the ground we have 
notec, the petthó-metif (Ag. 385-9, 1049; Eum., &29 f., 8855) ; the near- 
relationship of Clytemnestra and the Furies (Ag., 1468-1512; Hum., 
94 ff.) ; the imagery of the fecundity of sin (Ag., 750 f., 1565; Bum., 534 
and, reversed. 910-13), of trampling the altar of Justice (Ag., 383-4; 
Hum , 539-41), eic. 

*1 Verbally this conversion is most obviously marked in the verbal 
imag2ry of feeundit7 and growth. I treat it in part in section 3 below. 

32 Phoinis is tae “ Phoenician (or Punic) color.” Cf. evidence col- 
lectec by L. WM. Wi son and cited above, suggesting a virtual identity 
of this and Tyrian “ purple,” with which we have linked the carpet. 
Curicusly in setting oif phoinis as crimson and “ military red," the 
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threat of serried bloodshed into a recognized and respected 
prophylactic symbo].?3 

The “red” robes bear also a sign of civic good will?* and 
this in company with the reversal of the earlier imagery of 
blood on the ground is signalled verbally by the Furies (now, 
Eumenides) a mere twenty or twenty-three lines before the 
procession is introduced. To replace dark blood in the dust, 
shed in internal strife, they evoke for the city shared joys and 
understanding: 


unde movoa KÓvts péAav alpa moirăv 
dv Ópyày owas 

ayripdvous Tas dpradiga: 7odews. 
yáppara S'avrididoiey kocrodiA e Otavotg, 
kai orvyety jug. operi. (Eum., 980-6). 


Thomson-Headlam edition cites two instances of garments “dyed in 
blood” (IL, XVIII, 538; Aen., VI, 555): a whitish textile dyed in blood 
does not produce crimson. Xenophon, Cyr., VIII, 3, 3, which is often 
cited to demonstrate a distinction in the colors phoinia and porphyreos, 
in itself does no more than indicate a variety of shades of color, not 
necessarily different colors. Pollux, IV, 119 equates a phoinikis (a 
garment of punie color) with one which is melamporphyros (dark “ por- 
phyry"). But for the symbolic connection of the two within the 
Oresteia, it is really not necessary to stress their near identity. It is 
sufficient that they be two shades of red with recognizable sanguinary 
implications. With phoinia this is obvious; for porphyreos I hope the 
indications we have observed make it at least most probable. 

23 Cf, E. Wunderlich, “ Die Bedeutung der Roten Farbe im Kultus der 
Griechen und Rémer,” Religionsgeschichtliche Versuche und Vorarbeiten, 
XX (1925), esp. pp. 16-17, 21-9, 63-9; also A. B. Cook, J.H.S., XVIII 
(1898), pp. xliv-v. 

* Of. W. G. Headlam, J.H.8., XXVI (1906), pp. 268-77 and in Thom- 
son's edition, II, pp. 317-18, on the significance of the robes as a local, 
civic element of ritual: the red robes in which the resident foreigners 
(metoikoi—cí, 1111, 1118) of Athens were robed in the Panathenaic 
procession. The color of these festal robes is regularly termed phoinis 
in the sources cited by Headlam, and Aeschylus no doubt used the term 
to match local custom, though so far as the color is concerned he could 
apparently have as accurately again used porphyreos, since the terms 
overlap and neither is exact in itself. It is immaterial for my argument 
whether the Furies themselves don the red vestments or members of the 
escort. The text does not make it clear; in 1028 we have a simple dative 
of means, and I see no reason to assume a lacuna before the line, 
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The reeurzent verbal imagery of blood on the ground does much 
to bridge the distance between the two terminal images of scene 
or props: the carpet and the robes. But there follow other 
indications that their relation is not fortuitous. As suggested, 
it is part of a general movement. The movement includes 
parallel rephrasings of other elements of spectacle drawn from 
the Agamemnon. Thus the final spectacle of the Humentdes 
offers us, in company with the red robes, a chanting, torch- 
bearing, ritual procession. The procession moves off in an aura 
of solemn but expansive benevolence, raising as its refrain the 
ololugmos cry of victory. In the Agamemnon the light bearing 
and ritual chant of this procession have had specific prototypes 
whose promise has been blasted, their effect turned to the 
negative. For the ending of the long destructive war torches 
were carried around to altars and the clolugmos was raised.” 
(It is not certain if any of that celebration was represented on 
stage, as background action during the Parodos, as at 83 ff. 
Possibly it constituted imagined rather than seen spectacle, but 
our attention is called to the celebration three times; so it made 
its effect.) Moreover, the light in word and torch which helps 
close the Humenides had its spectacular first blaze in the beacon 
of the Agamemnon, 22-5, 281-316. The imagery of light, with 
its traditional connotations of liberation and of hope, is force- 
fully initiated there, carried verbally through the Choephori,?® 
and brought to its final positive turn at the close of the 


35 Ag., 28-9, 33 ff., 587-97. Note the ololugmcs is joined in 28-9 and 
595-7 with the ritual word euphamein, as in the Gnal chant of Eum. The 
ololugmos ery has one other telling appearance ir the trilogy: Cho., 
942-5. There together with a flaring -of light imagery it marks the 
acme of the Chorus’ hope just before that is undercut and darkened by 
the onset of Orestes’ madness and the Furies. ' 

26 T. e. beside its literal function as a bearer o? news, the beacon 
affords a brilliant example of the use of light £s a more or less stock 
figure for liberation and renewed hope—here in respect to the long 
anxiety at home and the war abroad. This same value of light versus 
dark is applied in Ag., 508, 522 and repeatedly in Oho., particularly for 
the hope vested in Orestes (e.g., 50 f., 863-9, 901, and, probably, 131, 
800-11). At th» same time the presentation cf the beacon through 
Clytemnestra affords, of course, an enfiguration of her imaginative 
power, while, as things turn out, her enthusiasm for the racing beacons 
is part of her exultation in coming revenge. Cf. Owen, op. cit., p. 71. 
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Ewmenides?" In the first play these elements {the beacon, the 
lighting of the altars with torch procession, the slolugmos) have 
expressed a joy in victory and prospect of liberation from long 
sorrow only to have that joy turn to fresh sorrow and to have 
us discover that the expression has been engineered as a masking 
prelude for an act of planned destructiveness.*® In the last 
play these same elements are reintroduced to culminate the 
reverse movement from destructiveness to safety, from anguish 
to hope. The connections and development are clear, and the 
guidance they afford seems surely to indicate a planned con- 
nection from strikingly colored carpet to strikingly colored robes. 
If the carpet was, as we have been led to feel, an ominous blood 
eolor, then the “red” of the robes is its inverted restatement. 
It represents the conversion of the (darkly) lethal carpet into a 
(perhaps more brightly tinted) symbol of blessing. Blood has 
been taken up off tae ground and made an element in the sacra- 
mental life of the city.” 

To consider, as we have, just some of the facets of technique 
and meaning rendered active in the carpet-scene inevitably 
makes one more than ever aware of the intricate connections 
of thought and image which exist from part to part of the 
Oresteia. Aeschylus seems often to think in concrete images, 
and as his thought unfolds, faces obstacles, works to a resolution, 
so do many of the images in which it has found its expression. 
Thus the movement of the whole impresses us as & mass move- 


27 Re the torches, note the kinetic farm of Athena’s injunction in Bum., 
1029: kai rd héyycs ópuác0w wupéds (“ Let the blaze of fire flash’), re- 
minding us perhaps of the racing beacons. For the light in word, cf. 
797-9, GAN éx Ards yap Aapmpi& papripia mapy (“For from Zeus there 
came a shining testimony "), where we are directed to a final and no 
longer ambiguous source of the wisdom whereby to guide life (ef. Sup., 
88-90); contrast the suspicion of the truth of the light in Ag., 475. 

28 In respect to the ololugmos, Cassandra makes this explicit in Ag., 
1236-8; ef, more generally, J. T. Sheppard, “The Prelude of the Aga- 
memnon,” C.R., XXXVI (1922), pp. 6-11. 

20 Owen, op. cit., p. 130, stresses this retrospective aspect of the final 
ololugmos. 

°° As a final minor sign of the relevance of details of the home-coming 
scene to details oi the close, note Bum., 996 on the fitting use of wealth 
(ploutos) as against the tempting of Agamemnon to insolence in wealth 
(ploutos) in Ag., 948-9, 958-62. Cf. also Ag., 381 ff. and my section 2 
which follows. 
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ment on several inter-relating levels. Character, situation, 
ideas, images are all operative and all with power, but perhaps 
especially the last two. And as in his striking verbal imagery, 
so also in his inagery of scene Aeschylus forges a telling instru- 
ment. Where -ve can observe it still, we can see that he made 
it also an element of structure, working for the whole. The 
carpet scene and the close of the Yumenides both illustrate this; 
so, more obviously, does the whole spectacle Aeschylus contrives 
by bringing the Furies into its orchestra in the Humenzdes, for 
"jt is a realization on stage of a Caemonic movement which has 
been begun in tha Agamemnon and which there brings the sinner 
to his justice.** 


2. The persuading of Agamemnon: fiara 9 à ráAawa Haló. 


If one undertekes to explain why Agamemnon ever is led to 
walk the fateful carpet when he knows that to do so is an act 
of self-incriminating presumption, one is involved by necessity 
in a series of lev2ls: the characterization of the two principals 
within the scene; the marked preparation which has been made 
for our moral assessment of this “hero”; the pattern of ideas 
about Providence in which we have been caught up, lyricaliy 
and recurrently, im the odes prior to the home-coming scene. It 
is in this last, I am convinced, that the essential answer lies, 
and I wish to submit again what I now find Headlam has 
argued long befors:°*—namely, that the power Clytemnestra 
exerts over Agamerinon to lead him onto tke carpet is a dramatic 
representation of what the Chorus has sung as the way retribu- 
tion overtakes the sinner. Peithé (Persuasion) the agent of Até 
(Ruin) conducts Lim to his doom, unable longer himself to 
control his destiny. Consequences of his past lie in wait in 
his future to reduce him perforce. 


51 There has been also of course the snake imagery of the Choephori 
(starting actually with Cassandra’s worcs in Ag., 1232-6) helping to 
build and carry this movement (cf. Cho., 246 ff., 527 ff., 549, 928, 993-5, 
1047-50). The verbal snake imagery tranamutes of course into a stage 
image, an image of scene, when the snaky-locked Furies appear in the 
Ewumenides. 

33 W, G. Headlam, “The Second Chorus of the Agamemnon,” in Oam- 
bridge Praelections, 19C6 (Cambridge, 1906), pp. 99-137. The emphases 
made in this excellent paper are, I feel, sufficiently different from mine 
to justify offering this fresh treatment. 
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The initial, choral statement occurs in the second ode (Sta- 
simon I), 381-9: 
ov yap éoTty éraA£Ets 
aAovrou mpos Kópov dvdpt 
Aextioarytt péyay Aixas 
Bopsy eis dddveay. 
Bara 8 å réAawa Heo, 
apoBovAou mais addepros “Aras. 
dxos 08 way paratov. oUK kpin, 
mpéne $é, pas aivoAaprés, atyos.? 


The specific application of this idea within the ode is, to be ^ 
sure, to Paris (399 ff.), but the idea is introduced first and in 
emphatie terms as a general rule for understanding the meaning 
of human life (367-73), and about the fact that Agamemnon 
bears the róle of sinner and that this part of the ode is relevant 
to him there ean be no doubt. The preceding ode has devoted 
a long section to his sacrifice of Iphigenia as an act impious, 
desecrating, unholy (dyssebé .. . anagnon, ameron, 219-20; cf. 
151). Then later in the same second ode the notion of super- 
naturally imposed delusion and destruction is applied specifically 
to Agamemnon. It is the fate which the Chorus fears for him 
as one of the polykionot: i.e., in his responsibility for the Argive 
dead in the war (459-70).?* This whole later passage of the 
ode also serves to associate Agamemnon the more closely in our 
memory with the first strophe, for it is the thought of makers 
of war (878-8) which leads directly into the telling lines about 
the sinner succumbing to Persuasion for his ruin.?^ 


23s Azé includes both the notion of an infatuating power and of ruin, 
She is the power who leads men to their ruin through mental or moral 
blindness, but here part of the infatuating power is vested in her 
“child,” Persuasion (Temptation), and the ruin which results seems 
carried on into the medical imagery of the last two lines. 

34 Note expression in terms of blindness and compulsion from without, 
468-70. See, too, how the idea here is associated with phthonos (471), 
as in Agamemnon’s temptation in the home-coming scene (esp. 946-7). 

35 Jt is part of the radical paradox of evil envisioned in the Oresteia 
that neither with respect to the sacrifice of Iphigenia nor in his leader- 
ship of the Greeks to war does Agamemnon appear to have had an 
alternative which would not elso have been reprehensible (cf. 211, and 
on the justice of ihe war, 60ff., 355 ff.). A further load of ominous 
responsibility is suggested in the Herald’s mention of the sack of Trojan 
sanctuaries (524 1f.), if 527 is in place. The relevance of this line in 
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If we consider the characterization within the home-coming 
scene and the way it is handled, they can be seen to lead into 
the symbolic. Thus Agamemnon reveals few signs of personal 
depth anid no indication of inward search or struggle such as 
might meke his action significari as an issue of character. We 
may, and indeed should, recognize that Agamemnon prior to 
this appearance has been depicted as a person of unsteady judg- 
ment, prone to give way to external pressures in cases of moral 
issue. Such was his way in the telling case of Iphigenia (184- 
91, 218-23).8° Knowing his more recent past we may further 
choose to regard him, with Fraenkel, as a thorough pukka sahib 
in whom “decorum” and war-w2ariness combine to forestall a 
“scene” with Clvtemnestra. This is less certain, but despite 
Agamemnon’s pomp and sense of proven prestige which helps to 
make him vulnerable to Clytemnsstra (933-9), despite also his 
parading of Cassandra before his wife, the text oifers no real 
grounds for denigrating his movives. He says all the right 
things. Tae striking fact is that even so and having correctly 
recognized the general moral issue posed by the carpet, he gives 
way on it :n the particular event and lets himself be led more 
or less blindly by Clytemnestra. As a person, it is not wrong 
motives which Agamemnon exhibits but lack of insight and an 
abeyance of will.” 


terms oi the warning voiced in 338 ff. indicates to me that it is, and 
the counter arguments iail to prove that the line is an “ obvious inter- 
polation.” ‘Thus, despite Fraenkel, it would noi be in place for the 
Herald to make more of the point; Aeschylus does not always bludgeon 
us with a point; to demand exact consistency of subject in the Herald’s 
brief synopsis of destruction is no more or less than to demand that 
Aeschylus’ metaphors be unmixed, 

*9 Agamemnon, of course, carries with him from the [led a record 
of unsteady jiadgment even in the field of war: most markedly in his 
nearly catastrophic misappraisal of the morale of his own troops in TL II. 

87 Among ths indications of self-infatuation in Agamemnon which have 
been cited and which make some regard him as aztively prideful, it is 
strange that more attention has not been directed at his remark about 
Odysseus and loyalty (838-44). On two counts the remarks suggest an 
almost incredible smugness: in respect to the many who we have learned | 
have fought, suffered, and died for Agar:emnon; in face of the fact that 
it was through Odysseus that Iphigenia was trieked away from Clytem- 
nestra to her death. 
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Two things, then, are manifest in the treatment of Agamemnon 
on the occasion of his home-coming. First, he is depicted in 
broad outline, without personal depth, so that we are invited 
to concern ourselves with what he stands for, with the load of 
responsibility which he bears with him, more than with what 
he himself now is. Secondly, while there are some indications 
that he is self-infatuate, the dramatic emphasis is not cast upon 
these. Instead their respective. speeches work to set a telling 
breach between his perception and Clytemnestra’s intent, and 
the action then works to show Agamemnon subdued. More than 
agent he becomes a patient. Infatuation works on him forcibly 
and from the outside in: 1. e., from Clytemnestra who is so much 
verbally and emotionally his superior that she can direct his 
mind. | 

In contrast to the characterization of Agamemnon, Clytem- 
nestra’s striking audacity and the driving power of her personality 
are all the more marked. She is in herself an imaginative 
creation of the highest order, but, again, her depiction serves a 
telling dramatic economy in which there are two major strands. 
As person, Clytemnestra is the more fully worked than Aga- 
memnon because through her we are being intimately involved 
in a fresh burgeoning of evil and moved forward in the plot of 
successive acts of violence. Agamemnon’s determinative acts 
have been in the past. Wronged (indirectly) by Paris, he has 
put himself in the wrong (directly) with the sacrifice of Iphi- 
genia. ‘Thereby he propagated a chain reaction of violence in 
his own house which, as the immediate subject of the drama, 
we ate to follow to its end in the Humenides. Hence the title 
of the play. The governing issue is sin and retribution. Aga- 
memnon now pays for past hybris, exactly as Paris and Troy 
have paid for theirs. His wife in taking vengeance for Iphigenia 
breeds fresh human hybris, out of deep-set emotions and strength 
of will and abundant power of imagination to implement her 
hate, but the forces at work are not only personal ones. Such 
it seems to me is a second clear implication of the kind of 
supremacy which Clytemnestra takes over the “hero.” As she 
wins control over Agamemnon and moves him onto the fatal 
carpet she is, incarnate, “terrible Peithó, the irresistible child 
(i.e., agent) of Ruin.” 


2 
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Rhetorie is persuasion's means, and in this scene Clytem- 
nestra’s rhetoric is of the boldest sort, successful even in voicing 
patent untruths. When Agamemnor hesitates, she plays on 
his pride (935-9) and leads him easily, almost passively, into 
the final symbolic act of treading the carpet. The infatuation 
works from without in, taking him by force (6catar).2® More- 
over her persuasive power over Agamemnon is underscored by 
the contrast of the scene which follows. There Clytemnestra’s 
petthé fails completely on Cassandra and that failure is marked 
out for our attention by recurrences of the word (1049—three 
times; 1052). Cassandra is a guiltless sufferer and toward her 
Clytemnestra is no longer an agency of retribution ; she is simply 
vengeful.” ; 

The daemonie agency within Clytemnestra should not b 
emphasizel to the exclusion of her character, for through the 
latter, as her motivation is revealed, we are led to glimpses of 
a personal tragedy largely withheld from Agamemnon, and in 
the trilogy the full daemonization of Clytemnestra is a gradual 
process. In the scene of Agamemnon’s home-coming the dae- 
monic is interior to her, and only by stages of representation 
as well as of act does she reach the form of daemon-ghost driving 
on the Furies to vengeance. In the Agamemnon, one is led 


88 The general effect is supported by detailed touches, linking back to 
the second ode, Cf. 940.3: the final argument of the principles in terms 
of 'battles^ expresses the sense of force at work, while it also links 
the fate of Agamemnon with that of Paris and Troy. Moreover this 
exchange, placed at the decisive moment, ends with an emphatically 
placed 760v, “ Be persuaded! ” Cf. also 948- with 958-62: as insolence 
in wealth (ploutos) marks the sinner of 381 F., Clytemnestra tries here 
to lure Agamemnon into an easy acceptance of unstinted magnificence, 
and even as he succumbs his words recognize the specific danger, dis- 
respectful conduct in connection with ploutos (949; cf. 1883). Cf. also 
n. 34 above. 

3? Tf we look again at the Hum., it should now be apparent that the 
stress there cn saving peith4, as an instrument of reasonable agreement, 
has as one of its functions the replacement or conversion of the direful 
peithó of the Ag. Cf. Eum., 794 ff., £24 f., 381 ff., 968 ff. There, too, 
Peithó is personified (885 and 970; cf. 4g., 385) and she is in the stage- 
form of Athena again rendered incarnate, Owen observes the general 
relation, op. cit., p. 129. 

+ E.g., Ag., 161-5, 1228-38, 1385-92, 1432-3, 1468-1536. In Cho. the 
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to feel, the eloquent driving power of her hate rises from deep 
within her, while with it she is the agent of “Zeus.” Or, more. 
accurately, she is an agent both of Zeus and of darker powers.** 
Later we are to see these distinguished before they are brought 
once more together. ! 

For Aeschylus fully to have internalized the treatment of 
Agamemnon or made Clytemnestra more exclusively human 
might have made for more interesting character study in some 
respects, but it would almost certainly have meant a great 
alteration in the scope and quality of the world he has envisioned 
for us in the Oresteia. In this world there is notable interplay 
between outer forces and inner conditions. Action and thought 
take place in a continuum extending from the inwardly human 
to the far-ranging cosmic, and the sense of the interplay is 
carried out in many ways besides the kind of action we have 
been observing. It penetrates indeed even into mannerisms of 
the verbal imagery where exterior and personal juxtapositions 
of the same image are a noticeable trait. (Thus in Agamemnon, 
182 £., the god’s piloting of life's voyage shifts into the storm- 
born veering of Agamemnon’s mind [187, 219]. Pastoral 
imagery used to describe a storm at sea [654 ff.] crosses over as 
a figure for worried thought [669]. Conversely the singing of 
the Furies as an expression of inward fear [991-4] becomes 
externalized in Cassandra’s vision [1188-90], while inward 
whirlpools of anxiety [995-8] transmute into a generalized 
appraisal of the sea of life [1005 ff.]. Examples could be mul- 
tiplied. Here because of its particular relevance to the way 
Agamemnon is led to act upon his home-coming, I would only 
point again to the way in which, in the Humenides, the darkness 
of the Furies and their habitation, externalized in costume and 
often commented on, takes its internal form in the darkening 
of the sinner’s mind [ #um., 377-80]. There, too, it overwhelms 


running serpent imegery applied to her includes, besides obvious implica- 
tions of inhumanity, chthonic associations and a link with the Gorgon 
magic. All the implications come together in 1046-50. 

^1 Cf, the Chorus’ assessment in 1468-1536. And as was the case with 
Agamemnon, the relation of Clytemnestra’s moral responsibility to that 
of the gods is a “ both-and” not an “ either-or.” 
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the sinner from without.)*? In the Oresteia the resolution of 
individual problems and the achievement of personal and civic 
justice depend on a humility before cosmic forces which are not 
remote from life. It is in terms of them that the good life must 
be gradually worked out. Not only in its broad lines of move- 
ment but in its detail the tragedy is built to keep that fact 
always before us. 


3. Extensive relevance in the Nurse-acene of the Choephort. 


The vividly natural portrayal of the old Nurse and the kind 
of immediate human complication which she introduces in her 
few moments on the stage are so striking that they seem to 
carry us into a very different dramatic world from that with 
which we have been concerned. Obviously here again as in the 
home-coming scene of the Agamemnon we have a striking piece of 
stagecraft marking a turning point of the plot; yet, the texture 
of the episode is radically different, and it may be that the kind 
of emphasis which is gained through che sudden injection of 
this thoroughly “down to earth” character is inordinately dis- 
ruptive of the general movement and tone previously established. 
If so, I feel, the impression comes largely from an incomplete 
view of the episode, for here once more the dramatic economy 
is woven of several strands, and the part of the homely, affec- 
tionate Nuzse is closely bound into issues of sustained import 
and tension for the trilogy. 

With her close memories of Orestes" ba»yhood, the Nurse poses 
against Clytemnestra’s claims of motherhood other claims of a 
more typica. and acceptable kind. In this respect she is a vehicle, 
a sharply delineated, particularized symbol, of general human 
traits. Her appearance and her intimate memories serve to 
withdraw from Clytemnestra more or less forcibly much of her 
status as mother, and they do so in the moments just prior to 
Orestes’ act of matricide; but, as is turns out, the elemental fact 
of Clytemnestra’s maternity is rot so simply dissolved, and 


32 Fum., 377-80: 
whrrwy 3° obk oldey róð Sr’ pore Mug: 
Totoy eml xpépas dydpl wtvous memóracvat 
kal Svodepdy tiv’ dxAby xara OcuaTos 
avdarat wodveroros Parts. 
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Aeschylus means us to be awere of that also in the longer run. 
There are elements of a radical conflict here which has yet to 
be worked out. 

Since attention to this episode has largely concentrated on the 
“ Shakespearian ” realism with which we are here met for almost 
the first time in the history of Greek tragedy, it will, I think, 
not be amiss to focus our attention exclusively upon this other 
side which I have just outlined. In so doing we shall not need 
to consider so much the local details of the episode, but the 
context within which the Nurse has her réle—particularly, the 
issue of the relation of mother and child. When we have done 
so, we should see that the Nurse-scene, if a tour de force, yet has 
intimate bearing for the whole and, even, that the forced dis- 
ruption of dramatic tone which it exhibits is representative of a 
clash of attitudes, at this point held still in conflict but finally 
to be resolved. 

One scarcely need resurvey the trilogy to get the sense that 
the deeply irrational ties in the relation of mother and child 
concern Aeschylus deeply, and in the choice of this story he has 
faced almost inevitably into the problem of the natural horror 
which matricide invokes. When first we meet Clytemnestra in 
the Agamemnon, long before the germ of her hate is shown 
explicitly, the inward nature and seed of her purpose is sug- 
gested by the reiteration of the womb image, applied to the 
dawn, in her first ten lines (265, 279).*8 After the murder of 
her husband we get that driving motive fully exhibited: it is 
the loss of the fruit of her womb, Iphigenia (1415-20), and 
Aeschylus does not, as do Sophocles and Euripides, undermine 
the force of this motive by emphasis upon her possible lust for 
Aegisthus. Because Agamemnon has destroyed her child, Cly- 
temnestra’s fertility is now in lethal bloodshed; nor is this 
terrible wrenching of love into hate allowed to be written off by 
any simple moralism. Indeed it is depicted with fascinating in- 
sight and impressive vividness as Clytemnestra is made to stand 
before us and tell us how she felt as she stood over Agamemnon: 


** First commented on, I believe, by W. B. Stanford. The implication 
may be sustained also in 275; cf. Hsch. on «vei ("be pregnant with”) 
as a synonym of Spife (more usually, “slumber”). We have had also 
of course the earlier symbolism of the pregnant hare, 111-38. 
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o)ro TOY avTOU Oupor éppaives qreg ay * 

Kain prow óGeiay ai ua Tos opayiy 

Padre p^ épeprij Yaxdd: powias Opóaov, 

xaípovoay obdey 7 HOGCY Ñ dtoaddTw 

yive. oropytos káAvkos ÈV Noyetpaow (Ag., 1388- 92). 


In this exaltation and distortion of all that is lifs-giving, all the 
previous imagery of blood and o2 the womb, of fertility and of 
death, converge. From here on Clytemnestra’s fecundity is only 
in hatefulness. Instead of fresh love for her other children to 
replace the: lost with Iphigenia, that feeling has been replaced 
in the Choephori with indifference and dislike. More and more 
she is rendered as an “unnatural” mother. To her children 
she seems s snake cr monster (248-9, 991-6); her proper rôle 
as nurture: and supporter is taken by mother earth (42-6, 66, 
127-8); in and through the Nurse we have impressed upon us 
that Orestes has nore of the conventional debts of affection to 
pay Clytemnestra even ior his earliest years. Ye; the attention 
given to th» mother-son disrelation keeps their primal relation- 
ship before us. If Orestes is child of the eagle (246 1T.), he is 
also child of the snake and it is cut of her womb that he comes 
like a snake to kill her (549, 991-6).** Aeschylus has chosen 
not to eut the relationship simply and all at once. Orestes’ 
scruples remain before the murder (899), and, after the murder, 
I suspect Connington and Verrall are right in seeing him driven 
by horror into a partial inward break-up as he surveys the corpse 
and the “net” (991-1008).4* In any case there come next the 
outward form of horror, the Furies, to keep the primal, sub- 
rational claim of Clytsmnestra upon Orestes’ life and conscience 
sharply before our attention. 


*! Cf. ancient sources cited by Thomson, op. cit., II, pp. 246-7 (on his 
line 999; Oxfcrd text, 993) for this pepular belief about serpents. 

*5 A, W. Verrall, Tie Choephori of Aeschylus (London, 1893), notes 
on 988 to 1002 and p. 290. Rearrangement of lines in the speech (as 
by Thomson) w rejection of certain lines as later interpolations (e.g., 
by Fraenkel with 991-6, 1005-6) are based on an assumption that the 
.lines should be consistent in logic and taste. If one allows that the 
lines may reflect frenzy, these problems disappear and the identification 
which emerges irst between Clytemnestra and a serpentine monster and 
then with the net is closely of a piece with that already made by another 
frenzied mind—namely that of Cassandra: cf. Ag., 1114-17, on Clytem- 
nestra as net; end Ag., 1231-0, Clytemnestra as monster. 
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We may recognize, then, that Aeschylus has taken on the task 
of working in and through two not easily reconciled aspects of 
the mother-son relationship. He must bring it to a point where 
Orestes can be seen to kill his mother in some measure of good 
conscience and with some hope of being pardoned before a 
rational tribunal. The introduction of the Nurse to under-cut 
many of the mother's possible claims shortly prior to her murder 
works to this end, while the common-sense human normalcy 
the Nurse injects into the issue moves us on toward important 
developments in the Humenides—particularly, the (partial) 
resolution of the chain of murders through the instrumen- 
tality of rational process and law. But alongside this move- 
ment toward the rational, Aeschylus, as we have noted, sustains 
à deeper, darker insight. He has us see the horror of matricide 
and feel with him the more elemental, irrational forces that 
link life to life. And so again in the final play of the trilogy, 
through the ghost of Clytemnestra and the Furies he represents 
that aspect with striking imaginative life, even as he under- 
takes to project, through the formal trial, a rational resolution 
on grounds which deny to the mother any significant bond with 
her child. 


Almost inevitably the trial, though presented as a decisive 
process in which divine and human wisdom agree, forms of 
itself an unsatisfying resolution. Aeschylus makes clear, I think, 
that he himself so regards it—or, that the argument from 
paternity is, because of all in which we have been involved, 
rationalistic rather than fully rational: it is not adequate for 
our conscious understanding. Despite the previous divestment 
of Clytemnestra from normal civilized claims to filial affection, 
through her and through the insistent imagery of fecundity 
we have been too closely invelved in contrary, subrational real- 
ities to have them denied by the assertion that the mother is 
only a resting place for male seed. Aeschylus’ realization of 
this is clear from his staging of a more deep-reaching resolution 
in lyric and symbolic terms after the trial. However much he 
guides our thought to a conception of a world directed with 
rational purpose and to a conception of society founded on law, 
Aeschylus has vision enough not to deny the irrational and its 
power. Instead of rejecting it, he encompasses it. Thus in the 
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eoacluding movement of the Humenides it is made clear that 
th» Furies are, as Clytemnestra too has been, agents both of: 
feeundity end destruction.*© When the verdict of the trial goes 
against tham, this becomes a paramount issue. They will bring 
bight and fruitlessness to the land of Attica, to her people and 
to their irstitutions—e. g., 784 f£., 801-2, 810 Æ., 830-1. Itis a 
major part of Athena’s task in this final part of the play to 
covert, by persuasion, this fateful blighting power into a pro- 
dcetive frictifying power working for the good of Athens. The 
resolution is signalled when she says, 


röv Ò edocBotvrwy éxdhopwrépa séAos. 
orépyw yap, avdpos dirvroipevos Oi, 
TÒ tov Sixalwy revs’ arévOnrov yévos 


_(Eum., 910-12).*7 


(* Grant us the fruit of pious men for our land, for I as one 
who tends 2 garden delight in this, the growth of justly minded 
msn; it brings no sorrow.”) In their reply the Furies accept 
the réle cf fecundative patrons (921-9), and it is clear now, 
I hope, that the winning over of the Furies into patronage of 
feeundity end the good life for Athens is a reverse analogue and 
resolution to the course we have seen Clytemnestra move in 
(and befcre) the Agamemnon. In lyric and symbolic terms 
we are brought finally to where good-will grows in place of hate, 
a hope of fecundity flourishes where there has been only one 
crame giving birth to another.** In place of violent inner drives 
within the person (most notably in Clytemnestra) and within 
the family, setting it at odds, pious men are now to bear justly 
m-nded offspring under the harmonious sovereignty of mys- 
tezious Moira and a rationally purposive Zeus. 


3? For th» intrinsic status of the chthonic powers as powers of fer- 
tility in the Greek world see E. Rohde, Psyche (London, 1925), pp. 159 
ani 183, n. 1 and 3. 

47910, ü'sjeeBobrrw» (Heath and Headlam): the well-attested meta- 
plorieal sense of éxóépew and its derivatives (as, “bearing,” “ produc- 
tive”) demands alteration of MSS dveceBobvrwr. | 

*® The story of self-perpetuating violence within the family has been 
paralleled verbally with imagery of generative evil and violence: e.g., 
Ag., 151-5, 750-71, 1388-92, 1565-6; Oho., 60-7, (382-5), 466, (585 ff.), 
805, 837 ( 3aréddve oxépov: Tucker); Hum., 534. It is part also of the 
firal process to reverse this specific threat: supplant it with the 
generation cf pious men. 
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The Nurse-scene of the Choephori occupies only an inter- 
mediate position in this large, slow movement of conflieting 
forces. Concretely and emphatically, as is necessary for the im- 
pending murders which the Nurse’s testimony helps to engineer, 
it projects a whole range of normal human experience according 
to which Clytemnestra is not a mother and has no rational claims 
on Orestes. But this point of view is not complete and the 
emphasis the “realistic” characterization of the Nurse provides 
is part of a larger dramatic struggle. In another less rational 
but no less real way Clytemnestra is mother and is thereby repre- 
sentative of fundamental inner drives and demands. Aeschylus, 
for his own times, sees that these subliminal aspects of life must 
be met and dealt with, and not by a process of violent cautery; 
instead by a process of psychic integration: a process such as 
his own art entails. 


Roszet P. GoHEEN. - 
Princeton ÜNIYERSITY. ^ 


ON SOME CHAPTERS OF THE NOTITIA DIGNITATUM 
RELATING TO THE DEFENCE OF GAUL 
AND BRITAIN. 


In the Motitia dignitatum, in partibus Occidentis, the Dux 
Mogontiacensis, following the Dux Britanniarum, comes last 
in the entmeration of the dukes of the Western Empire. 
According to chapter XLI, he commands eleven detachments 
stationed on the left bank of the Rhine, between Selz and 
Andernach; all of them are designatec by the word milites. 
In the Notita, milites is used for a legion? as well as for a 
cavalry verdlatio® or an auxiliary corps.* If the substitution 
of the word milites for the generic name of the old formations 
has any meaning, it implies that differences in organisation and 
equipment tanded to disappear under the effect of vicissitudes 
borne in company. Mittes. is only to be found in the most 
: recent parts cf the Notitia.” 

The epithets which distinguish these detachments are better 
pointers to their nature and origin. A. Alföldi has already 
noticed the presence of Pannonian troops on this sector of the 
Roman frontier. There is no doubt about the Acincenses of 
Andernach, whose name still bears witness to their previous 
location; ther are surely the residue of the Legio II Adwtria, 
which an older chapter of the Notitia, relating to the Province 
Valeria, still settles in Aquincum.’ We must admit the same 


1 Oc., XLI; aiso I, 49; V, 143. 

? See Oc., X XXVII, 20 and XLI, 20; XXVIII, 14 and V, 148, ete. 

? Oc., XXXVII, 16, 17, 22. 

t Qc, X XXVII, 14 and 23. 

č On the Notitia as authority for knowledge of the Roman army of the 
fourth century, 32e L'armée de Dioclétien et la réforme constentinienne 
(Paris, 1952; quoted as Armée de Dioclétien). We cited there the well- 
known works of A, Alföldi, E. Birley, J. B. Bury, F. Lot, H. Nesselhauf, 
E. C. Nischer, E. Polaschek, E. Stein, ete. To be added is C. E. Stevens, 
“The British Sections of the Notitia Dignitatum, in Arch. Journ., 
XCVII (1940), pp. 125 ff. 

° Der Untergarg der Rümerherrschaft in Pannonien, II (Berlin-Leip- 
zig, 1926), pp. 71 ff. 

1 Oc., XXXIII, 54; Armée de Dioclétien, p. 98. 
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origin for the Martznses of Altrip, since a Legio I Martiorum 
is attested in Panncnia in A.D. 371.5 Finally, epigraphic evi- 
dence completing here the data of the Notitia,*°—some stamped 
bricks found in the Mayence sector,—not only names the Acin- 
censes and the Mar:enses, but also the Cornacenses, who surely 
come from Cornaeum in Pannonia II, where the Notitia men- 
tions a cavalry detachment.'? ‘The removal of these units, so 
long attached to the defence of the Danube, is & result of the 
abandonment of Pannonia, which Alföldi dates from the last 
decade of the fourth century. The forces, freed by this aban- 
donment, will have been annexed temporarily to the field army, 
as pseudocomitatenzes, and scattered inside the Empire, to face 
a constantly.movinz situation. Those we meet in Gaul found, 
on the Rhine, the same task they had on the Danube. It would 
be a mistake to Lelieve that the field army, created at the 
expense of the frontier army, never in return reinforced the 
latter or filled its zaps. 'The more the difference in efficiency 
between the two forces became obvious, the more necessary it 
was to make up for the weakness of the ripenses ; lacking depth 
and reserves, they were unable to re-establish, by their own 
means, a compromised situation. The Notit offers numerous 
examples of the ccllaboration which, at the end of the fourth 
century, had developed between ripenses and comitatenses, not- 
withstanding the cifference of their status. 

Thus, in the sante chapter XLI, the milites Pacenses of Selz, 
just like the numerus Pacensium, which chapter XL places in 
Britain, evidently come from the Legio I Flavia Pacis, which 
figures in chapters V and VII, with the twin legions IJ Virtutis 
and JII Salutis, tozether with the troops under the orders of the 
Count of Africa. The reason for the dispersal of these units, 
originating in one and the same corps, lies in the mobility of 
that corps; or it vas engaged as a whole in sectors where the 
defence was on the verge of giving wey, or it had to send there 
a detachment which was, for the time being, incorporated in 


5 O.1.L., III, 3653. 

.  C.I.L., XIII, pp. 136 ff.; E. Stein, “Die Organisation der west-rüm. 
Grenzverteidigung im V. Jahrhundert,” in Rém.-germ. Kommission, 
XVIII. Bericht, 1923, pp. 103 ff. 

19 Oc., XXXII, 22, 31. 
11 Armée de Dioclétien, pp. 99, 109, 
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the frontie> army. We will therefore recognise in the Menapu 
of Rheinzakern and in the Armigeri of Mayence detachments 
of two of the most highly reputed corps of the comitatus of 
Gawl/35 We do not know if the Legio 1! Flavia of Worms, 
which apparently formed a pair with the Legio I Flavia of the 
Armorican duehy,;* came from tae field army, or if it was 
atteched from its creation to the defence of the Rhine. On the 
other hand. in the milites Bingenses, Bingio, we find the old 
garrison of Bingen, which, like the legionaries of Aquincum 
and the cavalrymen of Cornacum, adopted the name of its 
resilence. 

Consequently, the Duchy of Mayence appears to be, in its 
composition, a mekeshift solution ; some elements surviving from 
the former defensive system are mingled with forces borrowed 
from the comitatus. Partially overlapping the Duchy of Ger- 
mania I, the Duchy of Mayence is subsequent to the dismantle- 
ment of the two Rhenan duchies, still existent in 372,8 and 
whose survival vntil 393 seems attested by the restorations 
ordered by Arbogast in Cologne in that year." Barring the 
approaches to Tieves, where the Gallic praefectura praetorio 
was maintained until about 400,18 it represents the last obstacle 


12 n the same way, the Fortenses, the Nervii, the Ursarienses are to 
be fcund sinrultaneously in the field army and in several frontier 
groupings. 

18 The ident:ty of the former with the Menapii seniores of Oc., V, 224 
is all the mors certain, as part of the bricks stamped with their name 
(C.I.L. XIII, 12573-85) shows the reading Men(apii) S(eniores), 
as already seen by Alföldi (op. cit., IT, p. 80, n, 1). The objection of 
E. Stein (op. cit., p. 94), that bricks were stamped only for units which 
belonged organically to the frontier army, is not to be taken into 
account. The 3tamping of bricks was a technical convenience, which 
had clearly no-aing ~o do with the status of the troops. 

14 Gs., X XXVII, 26. 

75 Milites Bingenses are named on an inseripticn (no. 50) in Ann. 
épigr.. 1920, in conneztion with the Legio XXII Primigenia, still existing 
at the beginnirg of the fourth century. 

15 Amm. Mare., XXIX, 4, 7. See H. Nesselhauf, Die spáirüm. Ver- 
waltung der gulisch-germanitschen Länder, in Abh. Berl, Akad., 1938, 
no. 2, p. 68. 

17 C.I.L. X117, 8262 See J. Carcopino, “ Notes d'épigraphie rhénanes,” 
in AM énvorial den voyage d'études de la Société nationale des Antiquaires 
de Frence en Rhénanie (Paris, 1953), pp. 187 ff. 

1$ S. Mazzarino, St:licone (Rome, 1942), pp. 114 tf. 
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opposed to the Germans on the Rhine, after the cession of the 
Northern sector of the river to the Franks, and before the 
barbarian influx of 407, which swamped it. The Duchy of 
Mayence therefore appears to be the creation of Stilicho. We 
know he visited that frontier in 896,!? in order to reorganise it 
at the end of the last civil war. 

The Dux tractus Armoricani, whose troops are enumerated in 
chapter XX XVII, groups under his command forces as hetero- 
geneous as the Dua Mogoniiacensis. A repetition, no doubt 
accidental, enables us to identify the milites Grannonenses 
Grannono, of line 28, with the Cohors I nova Armoricana, 
Grannona in litore Saxonico, of line 14; it is one of the many 
cases in which the geographical name prevailed, in time, over 
the traditional appellation inherited from the Early Empire. 
The Mauri, of Vannes and Carhaix, and the Dalmatae, of 
Avranches, are ancient cavalry veaillationes, which, like their 
numerous homonyms, date back to the wars of the third cen- 
tury.? The history of the Legio I Flavia, of Coutances, is no 
better known to us than that of the I7 Flavia, of Worms. On 
the other hand, the Martenses, of Alet, have doubtless the same 
origin as those of Altrip; with the superventores of Nantes and 
the Ursarienses of Rouen, they represent a draft brought over 
by the field army. Simultaneously with the constitution of the 
Duchy of Mayence, they will have been allocated to a grouping 
of earlier date. Measures for the defence of the coasts of Gaul 
against the Saxon invasions were taken as early as the time of 
Carausius,’ but we have no indication as to the date of the 
creation of the T'ractus Armoricanus itself. However, we may 
infer its history, by analogy, from that of the Litus Saconicum 
per Britanniam, which faces it on the other side of the Channel. 

Unlike chapters XXXVII and XLI of the Notitia, in which 
all units are indifferently styled milites, chapter XX VIII, enu- 
merating the forces subordinated to the Comes litoris Saxonici, 


1? Thid., pp. 126 ff. 

20 Armée de Dioclétien, p. 104. The degeneration of these units is 
ilustrated by the fact that they reappear, with their geographical 
appellation, among the pseudocomitatenses legions of chapter V E 
and 268). 

?** F, Lot, “Les migrations sexonnes en Gaule et en Bretagne, du Ile 
au Ve siecle," in Revue historique, CXIX (1915), p. 1. 
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distinguishes several types of troops. Only the Tungrecani, of 
Dever, are given as milites, and this singularity must induce us 
to consider them as the last reinforcement of the soastal defence 
of Britain? The Legio II Augusta, transferred at an unknown 
daze from Caerleon to Richborough, belonged to the Island 
garrison from its conquest. The cohors I Baetesiorum, of 
Reculver, is attested in Britain by several inscriptions of the 
second eentury.?? These two units represent, in this grouping, 
the army cf the Early Empire. The equites Dalmatae, of Bran- 
caster, and stablesiani, of Burgh Castle, are a characteristic 
element of the armies of the Tetrarchy.** Only four numeri 
renain, respectively stationed at Bradwell (F'ortenses), Lympne 
(Turnacenses), Pevensey (Abulct), and Portchester (explora- 
torzs). Under the Early Empire, the name of numerus desig- 
nated a special category of auxiliary corps; from the fourth 
century omwards, the same word is used for no matter what 
bocy of trcops.?® In the Notitia, with one exception,” numeri 
figure only in Britain: four belong to the Comes lszorts Sazonici, 
eleven to the Dux Britanniarum.?* This induced Mommsen to 


2- In the Notitia, ihe T'ungrecani figure, with the Divitenses and both 
qua ified as seniores, among the Palatine legions of tke comitatus oi 
Italy (Oc., V, 147-148 = VII, 5-6). The transfer of these two units to 
the field army dates back to Constantine (Rittarling, R.-E., XII, col. 
1474; Armée de Dicclétien, pp. 108 ff.}. Split later into seniores and 
iuniores, they were divided between the two halves of the Empire. The 
Tunyrecani iuniores are reported to be in Constantinople in 365 (Amm. 
Marz., XXVI], 6, 12). They are missing from the Notitie which men- 
tiona the Div:tenses Gallicani in the comitatus of Thrace “Or., VIII, 43). 
The seniores remained in the West. In the same year 366, they appear 
at Chálons-sur-Saóne, under the command of the Count Severianus 
(Arm, Mare, XXVI, 1, 2). They supplied the Comes titoris Sawonici 
with the detachment at. Dover. Another detachment was engaged, in an 
undetermined year, in fortification works in the Jura (O.I.L., XIII, 
5190; F. Stihelin, Die Schweiz in rim. Zeit [8rd ed., Basel, 1948], 
p. 3:1). 

233 7 I.L., VI, 386, 390, 391, 394, 395; 1193, 1195. See Cichorius, in 
R.-H, IV, col 249. i 

*4 Armée de Dioclétien, pp. 77, 81. 

26 Jur localisations are those of the Map of Roman Britein (2nd ed. 
Southampton, 1931). We know they are partially conjectural. 

26 F. T. Rowell, in E.-E., XVII, col. 1329. 

57 0)o,, XXXV, 32, numerus barcariorum (in Raetia). 

28 D0., XXVIII, 13, 15, 20, 21; XL, 22.31, 47. 
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consider chapters XXVIII and XL as more ancient than the 
remaining ones in the document.?* But do the numeri men- 
tioned in these chapters belong to the early type? The answer 
will be affirmative for the Numerus Maurorum Aurelianorum,*° 
which is attested, under the Early Empire, by an inscription, 
and for the Numerus barcariorum,?* whose Rhetic homonym in 
any case dates back to the Tetrarchy. We may hesitate, at first 
sight, in the case of the two numeri exploratcrum, considering 
the fact that detachments of exploratores existed under the Early 
Empire ?? as well as later. As for the Pacenszs, the defensores, 
the Fortenses, and the Nervii, we must answer negatively. Like 
the milites Pacenses of Selz, the Numerus Pacensium of 
“Magis” is an offshoot, as we have seen, of the Legio comita- 
tensis I Flavia Pacis.” In the same way, the Numerus defen- 
sorum, of Kirkby Thore, like the milites defensores of Coblence,?5 
the Numerus Nerviorum of * Dicti" like the milites Nervii of 
Audisque,** the Numerus Fortensium of Bradwell, like the 
milites F'ortenses of Leptis," appear as so many detachments of 


2 Tie Conscriptionsordnung der rim. Kaiserzeit,” in Hermes, XIX 
(1884), pp. 221, 233. 

39 Oe., XL, 47. See H. Nesselhauf, in Germania, XXIII (1939), p. 34 
(— Ann. épigr., 1939, no. 108). | 

32 00., XL, 22; Armée de Dioclétien, p. 57, n. 6. 

$?In Britain, for instance; E. Birley, in Cumb. and Westm. Antiq. 
Soc. Trans., XXXIX (19398), p. 203. 

$3 To the Numerus exploratorum of Portehester (Oo, XXVIII, 21) 
and to that of Bowes (Oc, XL, 25), one may compare the milites 
exploratores, which succeeded, on the Low Danube, the legionary detach- 
ments of Constantine's time: Armée de Dioclétien, p. 93. 

** Go., XL, 99; XLI, 15; V, 249. 

85 Oc,, XL, 27; XLI, 24; V, 227. 

39 Oe., XL, 23; XXXVIII, 8; Or., V, 46. See J, Vannérus, * Portus 
Aepatiaci lez Boulogne," in Rev. ét. anc., XLVI (1944), p. 299. 

37 Oe., XXVIII, 13; XXXI, 29; V, 225 or 255. Likewise, the Numerus 
Solensium (Oc., XL, 28) may be connected either with the Solenses of 
Or., VIII, 34 and 50, or with a homonymous legion of the Western 
comitatus, which left no trace in the Notitia. We have mentioned here 
only the troops which, in our opinion, belong to the comitatus beyond 
any doubt. We have deliberately omitted the coincidences which exist 
between many of the units enumerated in the chapters X XVIII, XXXVII, 
XL, and XLI, and the legions pseudocomitatenses of VIT, 90-110. These 
may in fact result from a last regrouping of the Roman army, after the 
withdrawal of the frontier garrison. 
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the field army, whose parent stozk still figures, in our Notitia, 
among the mobile legions of the Empire. This meaning of the 
word numerus is applicable, by analogy, not only to the esplora- 
tores, but to those of the British numeri we have not mentioned. 
We shall sherefore deduce that, apart from the Numerus bar- 
cariorum and the Numerus Maurorum Aureliancrum (which 
belong to the series of auxiliary corps of the Roman Wall, dating 
back to tke third century), all the numeri attributed by the 
Notitia respectively to the Comes litoris Saxonict and to the 
Dux Britanniarum are drafts, which these two commanding 
officers received from the field army to compensate for war 
losses. 


The strata we find in the composition of the army of Britain 
will now allow us to delineate, in its chronological development, 
the military organisation of the Island in the late Empire. Of 
the three cfüeers we know through chapters XXVIII, XXIX, 
and XL of the Notitia, the Comes Britanniae is considered by 
all historians as the most recen; one? We think that the 
Dux Britanniarum is the most ancient? If we omit nine 
numeri, which henceforth will apvear as a later reinforcement 
of his grouping, he commands a legion (VI Vicirir), three 
squadrons cf equites, and a large number of alae and cohortes, 
scattered a_ong the Roman Wall and its coastal extensions. 
This grouping gives a typical picture of the ducal armies of 
ihe Tetrarchy and may be attributed to the time of Constantius 
Chlorus.*° A few observations will put this picture in focus. 
The Duke is called Dur Britanniarum; originally, therefore, 
his authority extended over the whole territory of the Island, 


38 See the authors mentioned in note 5. The hypothesis of S. Mazzarino 
(op. cit., p. 150, n. 1), according to which the Comes Britanniae dates 
back to the middle of the fourth century, is based on a passage of 
Ammianus Marcellinus, which, in our opinion, does not concern the 
Comes Britanniae, but the Dus Britanniarum: see hereafter, n. 4T. 

? The permanent institution of duces in the frontier provinces under 
the Tetrarchy may be deduced, if not from Paneg., X, 3, at least from 
epigraphic evidence. They already bear the name of the province in 
which they ex2rcise their command (O.I.L., IIT, 764; Ann. épigr., 1934, 
nos. 7-8). Their part in the dismissal of the soldiers is settled by the 
rescript of Licinius, in 311: Ann. épigr., 1937, no. 232. 

*9 Armée de Dioclétien, pp. 56 ff. 
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at that time divided into four provinces,*! and, consequently, 
over the principal forces stationed in Britain, including the 
Legio II Augusta, ihe Legio XX Viciris (if the latter sur- 
vived the usurpaticn of Carausius), and all the existing cavalry 
detachments, two of them, equites Dalmatae and equites stable- 
siani, still figuring in chapter XXVIII. On the other hand, 
the inscription of Birdoswald,*? commemorating the restoration 
of a praetorium by order of the praeses Aurelius Arpagius, 
between 296 and 305, shows that the Roman Wall and its gar-. 
Tison of auxiliary corps, at that time, were stil under the 
authority of the governor of the province. Thus appears to be 
confirmed for Britain the hypothesis which was suggested to 
us by the study of the Eastern frontiers,‘ that alae and cohort eS, 
mostly assigned to the defence of the Empire’s terrestrial fron- 
tiers, still remained subordinated to the governor of the province 
up to the time of Constantine, while the other forces passed 
under the command of dukes. The explanation of this division 
of military responsibilities lies in the difference of the quality 
of these troops: equites and legionaries, even if permanently 
established on a particular frontier, were and never ceased to 
be mobile forces, as is proved by the various cases in which, 
until the fifth century, they joined the field army; ** alae and 
cohortes, on the contrary, were settled, at the latest under the 
Tetrarehy, in positions which their status of military coloni 


“1 His power was therefore comparable to that oi the Duke of Egypt, 
who also eommanded the forces of several provinces: ibid., p. 59. 

:? M. V, Taylor-R. G. Collingwood, in J.E.S., XIX (1929), p. 214 
(= Ann. épigr., 1920, no. 114). 

*$ Armée de Dioclétien, pp. 21 ff. This hypothesis, which has been 
contested (J.B. 8., XLIII [1953], p. 174), rests upon the evidence of the 
inscriptions, which ascribe to praesides the responsibility of construc- 
tional work on the frontier, at a time when the existence of duces has 
to be admitted (see above, note 39). Besides we have not excluded the 
fact that the same man could at the same time be duw and praeses; 
ibid., p. 23. 

* S. Mazzarino, Aspetti sociali del quarto secolo (Rome, 1951), pp. 
330 f., has clearly demonstrated that the frontier army, on the whole, 
had not the character of a rustic home guard. In fact, such a view 
would never have keen expressed, if one had from the beginning observed 
the double sense of the word limitanei: Armée de Dioclétien, p. 100. 
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| (limitanei) mad» them unable to abandon.* In Britain, these 


units were founc not only along the Roman Wall, where traces 
of their rural ac-ivity have been noticed,*? but also in the forts 
built, at the time of Constantius, on the Eastern coast, as is 
to be inferred from che survival, in chapter XXVIII of the 
Notitia, of the Cohorz I Baeteswrum at Reculver. 

The appearance of the Comes Loris Saronict means a re- 
orgenisatior of hese forces. But when did it happen? A 
passage in Amrianus Marcellinus, relative to the career of 
Grazianus, the father cf the empercrs Valentinianus and Valens, 
implies that the anity in the command of the army of Britain 
was maintained until £bout 350.57 The first half of the fourth 


‘century séems tc hav» been a period of real peace for the 


Island. It is atter £50 that the Saxons reappeared on its 
shoras.48 ‘The Comes litoris Saxonici is perhaps not much 
anterior to 367, at which time we hear that the officer in 
charge of this post was caught by the enemies he was supposed 
to hold back, thus losing his life, while his colleague the Duc 
Britanniarur. was taken prisoner. The comparison between 
chapters XX VIII anc XL of the Notitia shows how the forces 
until then concen-ratec in the hands of the Dus Britanniarum 
were divided into two zroupings. The Duz, who then became 
respcnsible for the defer.ce of the Northern sector alone, retained, 
in addition to the alae and the cohortes of the Roman Wall, the 
Legio VI Vietria, of York, and half of the equites. The Comes, 
responsible, £s his full mame indicates, for the coastal defence, 


t The last mentior of am auxiliary corps in an expeditionary army is 
that of P. Osz., 43 (295). There is not a single example, of course, 
of an ala or a cohors in tLe Constantinian comitatus. The condition of 
the limitanei does no exclade their taking part in local operations like 
those led by the praeses of Mauretania (C.I.L., VIII, 9041, 9324, 8924). 

5*6 E. Birley, Romar Britain and the Roman Army (Kendal, 1953), 
p. 86. 

47 Amm. Marz., XXX, 7, 3: post dignitatem protectoris atque tribuni, 
comes praefuit rei castrens- per Africam . . ., digressusque multo postea 
pari potestate Brittmucum remit exercitum. The title of Count may 
well have been eonferred on the Duw Britauniarum; at the same time, the 
duke af Egypt was ecmes e$ dum (P. Lond., 234; see above, note 41). 

32 R, G. Collingwood, in Collingwood-Myres, Roman Britain and the 
English Settlements tOxford, 1936), p. 233. 

*? Amm. Marc, XXVII, & 
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received the Legio II Augusta, the remainder of the equites, and 
all the smaller units already settled on the coast. Numeri and 
milites represent, in both groupings, later attributions intended 
to reinforce the defence or to replace units eliminated by the 
enemy.99 

It was acknowledged long ago that the picture of the Roman 
army, as given by the Notitia, was not chronologically coherent. 
The Pannonian chapters did not correspond any longer to 
reality, at the time when Stilicho created the Duchy of Mayence. 
But this notion of strata, which makes it possible for us to 
resolve apparent anachronisms by attributing different čætes to 
juxtaposed passages of the Notitia, is also valid, as we have just 
seen, for the formations described in that document. All types of 
troops were not of the same age, and the structure of their 
groupings varied. The comparative study of the chapters of 
ihe Notitia permits us to reconstitute successive stages in the 
military organisation of the Late Empire. There is, no doubt, 
still much to say about the military history of the Western 
provinces of the Empire, during the last century of the Roman 
occupation. Archaeological discoveries may complete or correct 
on many points the evolution outlined in this paper. What we 
have wished to do is to underline, by means of these few con- 
siderations, the basic importance of a critical analysis of the . 
Notitia dignitatum. 


DENIS VAN BERCHEM. 
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5° Following Collingwood, we have admitted that the numeri of the 
Dun Britanniarum marked the northern frontier of Britain, after the 
abandonment of the Roman Wall and of the auxiliary corps attached 
to it: Armée de Dioclétien, p. 58. But the date of this abandonment 
has not yet been settled: see J. P. C. Kent, “Coin evidence and the 
evacuation of Hadrien’s Wall," in Cumh. and Westm. Antiq. Soc. Trans., 
LI (1952), p. 4. Moreover, as far as their position is known, these 
numeri were scattered along the main roads from York to the eastern 
and to the western sectors of the Wall. This grouping was not that of 
troops watehing a frontier line but more that of mobile forces concen- 
trated behind the front, just like legions and equites. 


ANTECEDENTS OF ARISTOTLE’S PSYCHOLOGY 
AND SCALE OF BEINGS. 


I. 


Aristotle’s psychclogical system has a good claim to be num- 
bered among his most original achievements. Everywhere new 
ground is broken, large areas are for the first time incorporated 
into the doctrine of soul, and Aristotle’s own concepts, Sivas, 
evéepyea, and èvreàéyza are placed in key-positions. To be sure, 
the vows, the noblest of all soul-frnctions and coping stone of ` 
the entire elifice, is a legacy of Plato’s psychological scheme in 
which it occupies an analogous place;* yet even in this phase 
of the system new departures are so numerous and of such far 
reaching ard striking importance that they imevitably divert 
our attention from the inherited points of doctrine. 

As usually, Aristotle's obvious originality has stifled inquiry 
into sources and aniecedents.? Sources in the ordinary sense of 
the word thzre are indeed none. As for antecedents, the title of 
this paper indicates my hope that a search will not be fruitless, 
However, my intention is not to examine once more the—however 
tenuous—link with Plato which is represenied by the voùs, but 
to study the two scul functions which come next to the vows in 
order of im>ortance and which hitherto seem to have passed for 
philosophice! creations e nihilo. If in their case too it proves 
possible to estab_ish connections between Aristote and earlier 
thinkers, th» reasons that account Zor Aristotle’s interest in, and 
choice of, these two functions will no longer elude us. 


1 See e.g. Werner Jaeger, Aristoteles (Berlin, 1923), p. 355; Heinrich 
Cassirer, Aristoteles Schrift von der Seele (Tübingen, 1932), p. 197. 

2 Por reascns wLich will soon become apperent'I cannot agree with 
R. D. Hicks statement (Aristotle De Anima [Cambridge, 1907], p. 
xxxvi): “ Wə find ncthing in Aristotle but the development in syste- 
matic form cf the Pletonic heritage." In a sense it is true that “with 
the conscious or half-conscious materialism of his (Presocratic) prede- 
cessors Aristotle has no more sympathy thar. Plato" (ibid.), provided 
this does not imply that Aristotle owes nothing to the Presocratics and 
that his relation to them is hardly worth studying. Much valuable 
information and observation is to be found in J. T. Beare, Greek 
Theories of Hlemer-tary Cognition from Alcmaeon to Aristotle (Oxford, 
1906). 
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Aristotle, as is well known, rejects Plato’s division of soul 
into a rational, a spirited, and an appetitive part? and bases 
his own theory on the recognition of four faculties or functions 
of soul, viz, the nutritive (Gperrixdy), the sensory (aicÜ5rwóv), 
the locomotive (xcvyrixéy), and the mind (vots).* Of these the 
former three obvicusly need the cooperation of the body; in fact 
they are understood as functions of “soul in body.” However, 
the locomotive function, when put on a par with the others, finds 
itself in a somewhat anomalous position which becomes apparent 
as soon as we remember another aspect of Aristotle’s psychology, 
to wit the correlation of the three other soul-functions with the 
scale oi living beings: planis have only the nutritive function, 
animals the nutritive and the sensory, and man in addition to 
these two also the mind.® Between the xivyr:xéy and the scale 
no such relation exists. As in looking for the antecedents of the 
soul-functions we hope to find some light on the origins of the 
scale 3t is obvious that we have to concentrate on the nutritive 
and the sensory functions. 

Occasionally Aristotle recognizes a further faculty of soul, the 
“desiring” or “striving” (ópecruxóv).) Its place in the scale 
is determined by the observation that its presence is tied to that 
of the aicÜgruóv. Among its manifestations Aristotle includes 
Gupos and érifupia. This then is the place which Plato’s two 
lower soul-functions are given in Aristotle’s scheme and Aris- 
totle in fact criticizes Plato for having “torn asunder” the 
various forms of desire that ought to be comprehended under one 
and the same faculty.’ 

Now if from the De Anima we turn to Aristotle's Ethics and 
Politics we find a rather different situation. In the former 
Aristotle actually dismisses one of his soul functions, the nutri- 


3 Implicitly by setting up an alternative division, explicitly esp. 
De Anima, III, 9, 432 a 24; 10, 433 b 4. 

t See e.g. De An., II, 2, 413 a 21 f., esp. b 12. II, 4 deals with the 
Oper rikór, II, 5-12 with the aledyrixdy, III, 3-7 with the voùs, and TIT, 8-11 
with the xyyrixéy in the context to which dpef&s plays a role of con- 
siderable importance. 

5 See esp. De An., I, 5, 411 b 271i, II, 2, 413 a 21 ff., b 2; II, 3, 
414 b 28-415 a 12. On robs ag peculiar to man (xai ef ri rotoUTov Erepdr 
éstri Ñ kal iue Tepov) see esp. II, 3, 414 b 18; ef. IIT, 3, 427 b 7 fi. 

€ De An., II, 3, 414 a 31, b 1; cf, III, 9, 432 b 3. 

TTI, 3, 414 b 1-16; II, 9, 432 b 3-7. 
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tive, as beirg useless for the specific purposes of his Ethics; and 
without so much as mentioning the other, i. e., the sensory func- 
tion, he preceeds to build up his system of intellectual and 
ethical excellences on a Platonic distinction between the Adyos 
and another soul part which while dAoyov in itself can yet obey 
the Aóyos (et 1102 b 80 he calls it 70 émifvpayrucóv kal dws dpexri- 
xov).® Ano:her and not quite so fundamental section of the 
Ethics which deals with the loss of self-2onirol (dxpacia) takes 
Üvuós as well as éci&opíao into account and considers their relation 
to the Adyor.® So much for the Ethics. In the Politics Aris- 
totle without qralms relies on the cooperation between the 
dtavonrixoy and the érPupyrixdy of the citizens in his ideal state. 
In these contexts the Platonic terms are clearly useful.*® Plato 
had after al. adopted them to deal with modes of human behavior 
that the eth:cist and the political planner must take into account, 
and it would be very hard to imagine that in discussing similar 
problems Azistotk should have received help from his biological 
soul functicns, 

Now if in his Politics and Hihics Aristotle makes more use 
of Plato’s psycho-ogical concepts taan of his own, one may ask 
whether Plato conversely when entering the field of biology 
makes some concessions to a physiological soul concept. So 
smoothly and symmetrically, however, matters do not work out. 
The Timaecs shcws that far from making any such concession 


8 Cf. on th» who.e Eth. Nic., I, 13, 1102 a 26ff., b 13 ff. (see also 
De An., IIT, £, 482 a 26 with Hicks’ reference to M. M., I, 1, 1182 a 23). 
F. Nuyens, L'évolution de la psychologie d'Arisiote (Louvain, 1948), 
p. 189, infers from the lack of agreement between Eth. Hic. and De An. 
that even the last version of Aristotle's Ethics had been completed 
before the ckaracteristic doctrines of De Anima took shape. Yet in 
arguing his case Nuyens ignores those passages in which Aristotle 
brings in the concezts of his psychology—and discards them as offering 
no help towards ar ethical theory. In particular rà Opemrucó», while in 
itself a valid concept, cannot serve as basis of an d»Opwmivg áperj (Eth. 
Nic. I, 13, 1102 a 32-b 12; ef. also I, 6, 1097 b 33-1098 a 3, VI, 13, 
1144 a Of. and Hts. Eud., IL, 1, 1219 b 20-4, 36 ff.). And indeed how 
could he—or anyon: before the days of evolutionary thinking—establish 
a system of human conduct upon the foundation of biological soul- 
functions? 

2 Eth. Ntc., VIL, 7, 1149 a 24 ff. 

10 See esp. Fol, VII, 7. On Plato’s source for the term @vuoedds (Rep., 
IV, 435 E and pass-m | see Jaeger, Hranos, XLIV (1946), pp. 123 f. 
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Plato clings to bis own psychology to the extent of localizing 
the different parzs of soul in appropriate regions of the body, 
namely the rational in the head, the spirited in the chest, and 
the appetitive (to which we shall presently return) between 
navel and midriff.* Clearly our question was too crude; it will 
take a certain amount of preliminary exploration before we can 
turn again to the Timaeus and approach it with a more care- 
fully worded question. 

In fact if we look for antecedents cf Aristotle’s nutritive and 
sensory soul-function it would be unwise to start our inquiry 
with the Timaeus and to forget the much more generous and 
unprejudiced attitude which Presocratic thinkers of the 5th 
century had taken towards them. Unlike Flato these thinkers 
do not concern themselves with the physiological manifestations 
of the vós nor do they xnow of the channels and devices by 
which reason exercises control over the passions.? For them the 
main physiological operations which they studied with the 
greatest ingenuity and for which they offered many ingenious 
explanations were sense perception, respiration, nutrition, and 
reproduction. To be sure, they do not look upon them as func- 
tions of soul—probably none of them had a soul concept from 
which this would make sense; it remained for Aristotle to elevate 
biological functions to this higher status. 

As we are not concerned with individual problems that Aris- 
totle inherited from these thinkers we need not here review in 
detail what we know about the physiological doctrines of Em- 
pedocles, Anaxagoras, Diogenes of Apollonia, and Democritus. 
Aristotle's own polemics against their views may, if treated with 
proper caution, be an indication of historical continuity between 
their interests and his. In addition we have Theophrastus’ 
treatise De Sensu and find in the fragmenis and testimonia of 
the Vorsokratiker ample material for the reconstruction of their 
theories.!; What matters for us now is the paramount im- 


11 Pim., 44D (90 A), 69 C-70 D. 

1? Tim., 69 E-70 D. 

18 Of, Arist., De An. I, 2, 404 b 8 f.; II, 4, 415 b 28, 416 a 29 ff.; De 
Sens., 2, 437 b 10 f., 3, 440 a 15 ff.; Theophr., De Sensu; Plut., De Plac., 
4, 8 ff., 22; 5, 8 ff. (both to be found in Dowographi Graeci, ed. H. Diels) 
and H. Diels—W. Kranz, Die Fragmente der Vorsokratiker (6th ed., 
Berlin, 1951), 31 (Empedocles), A 70, 74. 77. B 90, 95, 100-9; 59 (An- 
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portance which the functions discussed by these men acquire in 
Aristotle’s psychology and biology. For it is they which provide 
the basis nct only for his psychological system but also for his 
scale of living beings. The former makes nutrition coextensive 
with the £órca—& concept which includes plants and animals— 
and regards aic@yos as the essential characteristic of all animals. 
The latter avails itself also of the reproductive function and by 
its help estaklishes a hierarchy within the animal kingdom: the 
more fully developed the offspring o£ a given species is at the 
moment of 5irth, the more vital heat does this species possess 
and the closer to the top is its place in the scale oi beings.** 
Thus of the four basic functions that the Presocratics had 
studied respiration alone has been left without place in Aris- 
totle’s scheme. The reason is not far tc seek,  Eespiration is 
no longer considered a basic need and process but merely a 
particular fcrm of such a need and process. "The basic need is 
now “ cooling.” This reorientation seems to have been effected 
in Aristotle’s own days. And as cooling takes diferent forms 
in different classes of beings it offers no small help toward estab- 
. lishing the seale.*® 
The Presoeraties had paid attention to the nutrition not only 


axagoras), A 46f., 107 Æ., 115 (ef. F. M. Cornford, C. Q., XXIV [1930], 
pp. 19 ff.; G. Vlastos, Philos. Rev., LIX [1950], pp. 35 ff.); 64 (Di- 
ogenes), A 19 £.; 68 (Democritus), A 106 (respiration), 115-18, 125-35 
(perception), 140-55a (reproduction and nutrition). 

14 See esp. De Gen. Anim., IT, 1, 732 a 25-733 b 16. On the scala 
naturae in Ar-stotle’s biological works see, among others, E. Zeller, 
Aristotle and the Harlier Peripatetics (2 vols. London, 1897), I, pp. 
466 f., II, pp. £2 ff.; W. D. Ross, Aristotle (3rd ed., London, 1937), pp. 
114 ff.; cf. also A. O. Lovejoy, The Great Chain of Being (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1937), po. 55 ff. Some genera, like the ascidians and sponges, 

Aristotle consilered transitional forms between the @Opexrrixdy of the 
l plants and the Sperrixédy plus alo@yrixéy of the animals (cf. De Part. 
Anim., IV, 4, 681 a 10 ff.). These so-called zoophytes maintained them- 
selves for many centuries in their Aristotelian place at the borderline 
of botany and zcology until they were finally dislodged by the advances 
of modern biology. 

15 See De Eespir., 9f. for the differences between the cooling process 
in higher and lower animals. The lung, and more particularly an 
Evatuos kal wadacds rheúuwv, is needed for the cooling process in animals 
that have a high degree of heat; this observation is used for the con- 
struction of the scale at De Gen. Anim., IT,.732 E 33 ff. 
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of man but also of animals and plants.* In regarding this 
function as common to all organic beings Aristotle takes his 
place in the tradition. His new departure lies elsewhere, to wit 
in his limiting of ale@yois to the animals. For some of the 
Presocratics, most notably Empedocles, had gone so far as to 
endow all beings with sense perceptions, with the sensation of 
pleasure and pair, and even with thinking (gpoveiv). Democri- 
tus had suggested that plants have their own specific sense 
functions—different from ours, and Plato in a passage of the 
Timaeus in which he speaks of the gods as creating the plants 
dAAas (scil. different from ours?) ikas xai aigbyjocow appears 
to adopt a similar view. Obviously, then, Aristotle had good 
reasons for insisting that there are no serse functions other 
than our five. For him plants have only the Operrudév, animals 
the Operrikóv and aicfyriucdy, and man in addition to these two 
functions also the yois. 

We may now turn again to the Timaeus and taking it that 
Plato is committed to his own soul-parts, may ask whether 
he nevertheless finds a place for the biological functions which 
had loomed so large in Presocratic thought and will be promoted 
to the status of soul functions in Aristotle’s system? Indeed he 
does, and the degree of attention which Plato pays them shows 
how naturally they would recommend themselves as basis for 
an alternative and truly psycho-physical system of the human 
organism. 

In Plato’s account of the bodily organs xoa and évrepa are 
the only ones that have no connection with soul, i.e. with the 
Platonic soul concept; all others—heart, lungs, liver, spleen, etc. 
—serve the soul parts and are arranged ir such fashion as to 
keep up the best possible cooperation between them.? The 
tissues too are brought into relation to soul inasmuch as Plato 
makes the first of them, the marrow, combine physical and 


1? See for Empedocles Diels-Kranz, 31, A 66, 70, 77; for Democritus 
ibid., 68, A 153-55a. 

17 For Empedocles see Diels-Kranz, 31, B 103, 107, 109 (cf. also A 70). 
For Democritus see ibid., 68, A 116. Cf. Plato, Tim., 77 A 5; Arist, 
De An., III, 1, 424 b 22 ff. (cf. Hicks’ comments, op. cit, 423 ff.). 
' Present-day biolegy credits plants with “irritability,” yet agrees with 
Aristotle in denying them actual sense functions, 

18 Tim., 72 B-73 A; 69 D-72 B. 
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psychic ingredierts.!? Yet besides the account of organs and 
tissues we find ir this physiological section of the Timaeus two 
large complexes of doctrine which might be headed “ On sense 
perceptions " (eal alof5je«ov) and “ On the nutritive process" 
(wept tpopys) *°—though in-strictness the latter should perhaps 
be entitled ' On autrition and respiration,” since Plato has set 
up a very close connection between respiration and the digestive- 
nutritive process by making respiration the causa motriæ of this 
process. Still respiration is subsidiary to nutrition rather 
than on a par with nutrition and sense perception. The account 
of nutrition 5egirs with the description of the food which the 
gods have provided for man and ends with the distribution of the 
digested nutzimens into our tissues. Under the heading of sense 
perceptions & distinction is made between those belonging to the 
body as a woole :lixe warm-cold, hard-soft) and such as per- 
tain to the indivilual sense organs. Both kinds are treated 
from a distinctly physiological, not from an epistemological 
point of view. 

Clearly here are two important bodies of doctrine that lie 
outside the range of Plato’s psychology. In a ecmprehensive 
account of the bod» subjects so obviously relevant—and on which 
so much “research” had already been done—could hardly be 
ignored. We need not here linger over matters of detail which 
indicate Plato’s inlebtedness to his precursors (broadly speak- 
ing the chapters cn perception keep closa to the Presocratics 
whereas in the acccunt of nutrition medicel influences predomi- 
nate) ;?* what maczters for us is that even though Plato has 
not modified or broadened his soul concept to make room for 
these functiors—tkough he treats them rather like strangers at 


1973 B-C. Cf. my paper “Tissues and the Soul,” Philos. Rev. LIX 
(1950), pp. 446 f. 

20 61 C-68 D; 76 E-73 A, 80 C 8-81 E 5. 

2178 B 1-E 5, 79 A 5-E 9 are epi dvarvoqs. For the connection 
between nutrition ani respiration which Platc (himself?) here con- 
structs and for other details see F. M. Cornford, Plato’s Cosmology 
(London, 1937), pp. 323 ff. 

22 See for this distinction especially 65 B 4 ff.; cf. below, note 41. 

23 See Cornford, passim (e.g., pp. 305, 307; however, Diocles, to whom 
Cornford here refers, ear no longer be regarded as a medical precursor 
or associate of Plato; «f. W. Jaeger, Diokles von Karystos [Berlin, 1938] 
and my paper cited in note 19, pp. 452 ff.). 
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the gate than like children of the house—he yet cannot help 
recognizing their importance and claim to consideration. 
Whether the fullness and care with which they are treated in 
the Timaeus reflect Plato’s or the Academy’s or general con- 
temporary interest, they are now established as major subjects 
of biological study. If a scientist—especially a scientist with 
Aristotle’s aversion to peraBdoets eis GAAO yevos—was to take his 
stand on genuinely physiological ground he would abandon the 
soul-parts that had been imported from Ethics (or Politics) and 
replace them by the two functions whose paramount importance 
had been admitted even in a system built around an entirely 
different relationship of body and soul. 

But is it entirely true to say that Plato allows no connection 
whatever between Scul and the functions of nutrition and sense 
perception? Let us briefly consider some points that bear on 
this question. Regarding the aicfjoes Plato himself comments 
on the difficulty of separating their study from that of the 
body and yvyjs 9cov Oyvyrév. If we examine details we find 
Plato giving much care to explaining how the aic@yoes which 
arise on the surface of the body are communicated to the soul. 
In the act of seeing, for instance, the “movement” which 
originates partly in the eye (yet even more in the object) is 
passed on through the whole body until it finally reaches the 
soul—and it is only in this final stage that the sensation really 
takes place.?* Yet it is one thing to establish a connection or 
communication between soul and the sense organs and functions 
and quite another to regard sensation itself as one of the princi- 
pal activities or powers of soul. 

The latter, as we know, is Aristotle’s doctrine and I do not 
think that Plato approximates it even at Timaeus 42 A 5 where 
he says that afe@yo:s—the result of violent raSjpara—“ becomes 
part of soul’s nature” (avuduroy yiyverbar). A definite state- 
ment assigning to soul an active function in the process of per- 
ception is found—not in the Timaeus but in the Theaetetus: it 
is “through ” sou! and “with the help” of eyes, ears, etc., as 


24 This is very clearly stated in 45 D 1-3 (see also 43 C 4-7) whereas 
in the section which professes to deal more specifically with the process 
of sight (67 C-68 D) Plato is actually preoccupied with the problem of 
color. See however also 64 B 5f., 65 A 5 (pleasure and pain), 67 B 2 ff. 
(hearing), and 65 C ff. (taste). Cf. Theaet., 186 C 1f. 
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instruments (dpyava) that we perceive whatever is perceivable.?* 
The detailed analysis of the sens2 processes in the Timaeus does 
not treat the organs of perception as “instruments” of soul.?? 
In this respect it falls short of what the Theaetetus passage pro- 
claims. After all it is well to bear in mind that the entire 
account of aioĝýoes has been placed at the threshold as it were 
of Plato’s system of “soul in body,” i.e., between this system 
and the account of the outer world.^ 

Between nutrition ani the soul the Timaeus admits inter- 
action, but it is interaction of the antagonistic variety and works 
to the detriment of soul. Food is necessary for the physical 
preservaticn of the body. yet like other things that come from 
the outside it disturbs yvy, interfering with her own life and 
task.”® In his account of nutrition Plato does not even bring the 
lower parts of soul into play; what operates in this process is 
the vital heat—the fire or “the hot” (rò @eppév)—in our body 
which “cuts up ” the focd and d-ink that is being consumed."? 
Yet this is not the whole story. In another secticn when speak- 
ing of the appetitive soul part and trying to specify its place in 
the body, Plato calls it rò otrwy kal roray éxiBupnrixdy °° and 
asserts that it is placed between midriff and navel, the gods 


25 Theaet., 184 D. 

26 It should perhaps be noted that in Tim., 05 C 7 the blood-vessels of 
the tongue are referred to as Soxlusa rie yAOrrys Terapéva ¿nl Tr)» kapb(av. 
However, the heart in which all blood-vessels converge (70 A 7f.) is not 
strictly speaking the “home” of a soul-part. Its function is to keep 
the 6vuós under the control of Reason (ibid.). If Plato had wished to 
indicate a connection betweer the tongue and yvxý he would probably 
have done so plainly and not left us to our guesses. 

27 See Tim.. 01 C-D (the account of the human organism begins at 
69 C). 

28 For Tpoój as a disturbance—though a less severe one, it would 
seem, than the alefíáces-—see 43 B 58. 44 B Iff. Playing on the 
different meanings of the word Plato at 44 B S contrasts with the 
physical rpopý an óp6$ tpoph waibevcews. 

2078 Cf., E0 Df. Needless to say, this 6eouóv—also called aip—is 
entirely outsice the Platonic soul-scheme. In Aristotle it becomes the 
seat of the nutritive soul and operates in its service (D2 Part. Anim., 
Ii, 7, 652 b 8 £.). 

3970 D 7 (I ignore the immediately followirg clause which in some- 
what obseure language refers to further objects of desire; the problems 
which it poses do not affect our interpretation). 
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constructing this entire region as it were a manger (dár) for 
the body's nourishment (rpo¢7). In the next sentence the ap- 
petitive part is spoken of as a wild “creature” (@péupa) “ neces- 
sary to be fed” (rpépew) if the mortal race is at all to exist. 
And once more in tkis section Plato refers to this soul-part in 
similar language, saying that it “feeds at the manger.” * 


At first glance the notion that the appetites should be “ fed ” 
seems as un-Platonic as that they should be allowed to grow. 
Actually, however, Plato elsewhere too speaks of “feeding” the 
necessary appetites -n the sense of satisfying them or giving 
them what they really need.** In our passage the situation is 
different; this time she feeding of the appetitive part coincides 
with the feeding of zhe body. For it is hardly possible to deny 
that Plato speaks of the actual process of taking nourishment 
and of the region of the body where it is consumed. Moreover, 
the comparison between the stomach and a manger recurs in 
Aristotle’s account of the organs concerned with nutrition.* 
Thus Plato here for once in this physiological context recognizes 
an Aristotelian souLfunetion.5 We may say that he is taking 
a pretty large step in the direction of making his soul parts 
biological, Aristotle will go all the way. 


51 Tim., 70 E 0. 

52 Cf, the discussion Gorg., 491 E f., 404 C ff. 

53 Rep., IX, 689 B 2 (in this passage too the ér:dvunrixéy is likened to 
a wild ópéuua; cf. 58E C). 

** De Part. Anim., II, 3, 600 a 19. One may suspect that the com- 
parison had its established place in this context. So probably had 
another comparison which is inspired by a similar idea (that human 
 Téx»9 parallels $c.) and likewise common to Plato and Aristotle: 
the blood-vessel system which distributes the food in the body is said 
to correspond to the water courses of an irrigation scheme (Tim., 
77 C T f, E 7 ff.; Arit., De Part. Anim., IIT, 6, 668 a 13 ff.). 

*5 Without a word of apology or explanation Galen when identifying 
the liver as dpxij (^ principle”) 73s Üpexucis gicews (De Usu Part., 
IV, 13, 308 Kühn) applies Plato's description of the éri@vynrixéy in 
Tim., 10 E 4-5 (@péupa &ypio» rpépew è curnupévor dvayxaiovy) to the 
nutritive soul (ibid., 309). More than this, he establishes between the 
Operrixdy and Platc’s Aeywriukóv and @vpoedés the relation which Plato 
himself had set up between these two soul-parts and the éri@ugyrixdy 
(see also Gal, De Plac. Hipp. et Plat. VI, 3, 521 Kühn; In Hipp. De 
Viotu, IIT, 10, 521 Kühn). 
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II. 


The chapters of the Timaeus which treat of nutrition and 
sensation are invaluable evidence of the stage which scientific 
investigation of these subjects had reached before Aristotle. And 
just as taese zhapters represent Plato’s response to a large 
phase of Presocratic thought so Aristotle’s Seccnd Book of De 
Anima is nis response to the same body of doctrines (though 
to get the full measure of his response one would have to add 
a good dea! from his other biological treatises).5? Inasmuch as 
Aristotle makes these functions central for the understanding 
of organic beings his response is the more generous and open- 
minded one. ‘This is not astonishing; after all his hands were 
not tied as Plato's had been. 

However, it must not be supposed that Aristotle simply by 
a philosophical &at stemped nutrition and sensation as functions 
of jvyy. On the contrary, to understand them as manifestations 
of soul entails 2 new conception of their mode of operation. 
In particu_ar, sense perceptions can no longer be treated along 
the materialistic end mechanical lines which the Presocraties 
had favored; all thought of particles, eiiuences, and in a word 
agents from the outside arriving and working upon the sense 
organs must be disea-ded.?' Instead, sense perception is now 
understood as ar active operation, as the actualization of one of 
souls potential capacizies (each of the five senses being such a 
potency). True, tae sensory faculty cannot become operative 
unless an external object “ moves ” or “ alters ” it, and from this 
point of view Aristotle readily speaks of it as “passive” 
(xdoyev). But movement is after all an S&épyeaa; so “let us 
... proceed on tae assumption that to ke acted upon or moved 
is identical with active operation.” 38 This may sound para- 


238 I refer, among other things, to the treatise De Sensu et Sensibilibus. 
Important doctrines relating to the nutritive function are put forward 
in De Part. £3im., TI, 3 and T. Whether Aristotle composed a separate 
treatise wep? -~20¢7s is uncertain (that he planned to write one appears 
from the evidence collected by H. Bonitz, Index Arist., 114 b 16). 

37 On this issue Plato sides definitely with the Presccratics; in his 
chapter on sight he actually speaks of $epónuerva . . . uópia épmimTorra els 
Ti» bbe (67 D 21.; note elso droppéoveav, C7). 

98 De An. Il, 5, 417 & 14 ff. (Hicks’ translation); note also the 
new definitions of “alverazion,” 417 b 14. 
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doxical but it works; from the vantage point of his new position 
Aristotle can face the passive aspects of the process with equa- 
nimity and without for a moment surrendering his conviction 
that soul plays an active role in the sense functions. 

As an exhaustive study of Aristotle’s new theories is beyond 
the scope of this paper, I shall content myself with pointing out 
one more characteristic difference between Aristotle’s approach 
and that of earlier thinkers. Aristotle has broken with the 
idea—sponsored alike by Empedocles, the atomists, and Plato— 
that sense perceptions are the result of a contact (a touch, 
addy) between the organ involved and the object of perception 
or its effluences (àzófpotu).? According to him the perceived 
object never is in direct contact with the corresponding organ 
but through a medium like air or water exerts a stimulus 
(xivnois) on the organ whereby the latter’s potentiality is ac- 
tualized. Indeed we can see the pendulum swing from one 
extreme to the opposite. For the late Presocratics and for 
Plato it was impossible to appreciate touch as a sense perception 
in its own right, since most or even all other perceptions come 
about by touch.** Aristotle reestablishes touch as a perception sut 
generis. Yet he does not allow touch any more than the other 


8° Cf, Diela-Kranz, 31 (Empedocles), A 80, 7; 87; 92; 68 (Democri- 
tus), A 135, esp. 65 ff.: Plat., Tim., 61 D f£., 65 B 3-68 D 7 (the account 
of the voice, 67 B 27., is constructed along different lines); Arist. 
De Sensu, 3, 440 a 16 ff.; 4, 442 a 30 fI. 

+ See De An., II, 7, 418 a 31 f., 419 a 18 ff, a 27 fi., II, 11 passim, 
esp. 423 b 2-27. 

*T Cornford (Plato’s Cosmology, p. 258) in commenting on Tim., 
61D-65 B repeatedly speaks of this section as Platos account of 
“touch” and “tactile qualities.” This is correct enough—from the 
point of view of the modern reader; yet there is nothing in Plato’s own 
wording that could justify the use of these terms. For him the sensa- 
tions in question (hot, cold, rough, smooth, ete.) are rà xowà rept 
aov TÒ cua wabyuara (64 A 2 fi., ef. 65 B 3). When not concerned with 
physiology Plato would naturally enough not hesitate to put touch on 
a par with the other sense functions (see e. g., Rep., VII, 523 E, Theaet., 
189 A, 192 D; ef. also Fim. 28 B, 31B). As regards the atomists, 
Epicurus’ reaction throws some interesting light on the situation which 
he had inherited. The Fourth Book of Lucretius which embodies the 
theory of sense perceptions includes no treatment of touch (though 
vv. 230 ff. draw a parallel between sight and touch): on the other hand, 
at IT, 434 we find the most emphatie assertion tactus enim, tactus, 
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sense perceptians to come about by direct contact with the .- 


object. Not en £4 (touch) can arise by á$5 (contact) but. 


needs a mediurt whica Aristotle identifies as the flesh.** 


In nutrition tno ve can note a change of outlook which springs” E 
from the incor-oraticn of this function into the new soul con- . . 


cept. Perhaps the best illustration is furnishec by Aristotle's ^ 


polemic against Empedocles. In the latter’s view growth in — 


plants takes plece by movements of the fire and the earth in 
them; earth moving downwards joins the roots while fire tends 
— (hers presumably it strengthens stem and branches). 
Of the two arzuments which Aristotle advances against this 
theory onl7 the second interests us here: If the elements thus 
move in opposit= dirschions, what is it that holds them (and with 
them, the plant} together? The parts of the plant would break 
apart if the process of growth and nourishment were not 
directed ard presided over by soul (i.e. the nutritive soul, the 
only “ psychic ” unction present in plants). Soul is rò ovvéxov.** 


III. 


Several ;imer we have had occasion to touch on Aristotle’s 
scale of beings end ita correlation with the soul functions. In 
doing so we heve deliberately confined ourselves to Aristotle 
himself; the qvesticn of antecedents or precursors has so far 
not come up. If we now attack it the direction in which we 
have to loox car. hardly be in doubt; of the philosophers before 
Aristotle Plato B after all the only one who recognizes higher 
and lower soul parts 

Once again the T'maeus provides the most definite informa- 
tion; as a matte> of fact statements that have a direct bearing 
on the scale hav= been discovered by J. B. Skemp ** in the brief 
section which embodies Plato's views on rlants and their peculiar 


pro divum numins sancta, corporis est sensus, which is followed by 
an attempt tr dete-mire the manifestations of this sensus. A problem 
for which an Epicuwean sees fit to importune the gods has surely ceased 
io be & minor one. 

42 De An., .1, 11 423 b 2-27. i 

“De An. il, 415 b 23fi., esp. 416 a 6ff. On this point ia on 
other new gee in connection with the évépyera motif cf. Beare, 
op. cit., pp. £ 

44 «€ Plants in ae Timaeus,” C.Q., XLI (1947), pp. 53-00. 
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.kind of “life.” * Àrything that has life," Plato says, “ has 
. every right to be caled a living creature in the proper sense 
" and the kind of whick we are now speaking has the third form of 
. soul which, we said, is seated between midriff and navel; this 
_ has nothing to do with belief or with reasoning and understand- 
- ing, but only with sensation, pleasant or painful, and appetites 
(èrðopiar).” 55 Here we are on firm ground, and this attribu- 
tion to the plants cf the lowest soul-part, the émiffvugrukóv—and 
the equally clear witLholding of the two others—has suggested to 
Skemp the comment. that “in the De anima of Aristotle we find 
something similar,” 4* to wit the limitation of plants to the 
lowest function of h:s system. 

The passage creat-s a strong presumption that Plato too knew 
a scale, Can we poixt to further evidence? In Books IT and IV 
of the Republic where Plato is anxious to set up the spirited 
element (8vuós) as an entity distinct from the two other soul 
parts he refers to the behavior of horses, young dogs, and more 
generally of other animals.*7 These passages as well as that just 
quoted from the Tinaeus may have been in Gigon's mind when 
some years ago he a:serted— without indicating his reasons—that 
the Academy had a scale.*® Indeed the case begins to look 
strong. One diffic.lty however remains: it may seem a large 
assumption that what Plato says of some animals should apply to 
animals all and stndry—especially if one remembers the pro- 
verbially timid xpedin éAddowo or considers how much the Peri- 
patetics had to say about differences obtaining between animals 
with regards to dvtpeia and ŝela (does not the presence of Oupds 
entail dvdpefa?).4* Thus it may be well to consider two other 
sections and to mzke two further points. 


55 Pim., 77 B lffz weréxe: ye phy rotro . . . ToU tplrov jvxms ei'bovs 


. Q... pirer . . . aleOjcews d0elas kal dNyewgs perà  émQvjuoy. 


The earlier passage to which Plato refers for a fuller description of the 
émiluugruóv is 10 D 7 ff. 

** Loc. cit., p. 56, n. 6. See also Olof Gigon, Gessnerus, ITI (1946), 
p. 50. Zeller’s pioreering observations (op. cit, ll, p. 23, n. 1) should 
not be forgotten. 

47 Rep., TT, 375 A. Df.; IV, 441 B. See also IX, 585 C ff. where the lion 
is a symbol of @upe . 

“8 See note 46. 

t The reference at Rep., IV, 441 B is to @ypla, not to tga. Rep., II, 
375 A and Lach., 116 E while obviously relevant to our subject fall short 


4 
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The firal section of the Timaeus sets forth what happens to 
man if he fails to make proper use of his reason. He will suc- 
cessively sink to the level and change into the shape of 1) ` 
woman, 2) bird, 3a) four-footed terrestrial animal, 3b) reptile, 
4) fish or other aquatie animal. Having sunk he may rise again 
and work his way back from level to level? This certainly is 
a scale, ard Plato has seen to it that the transformations come | 
about not by any external agencies but by a kind of “ organic ” 
developmext; specific failings lead to a definite physical atrophy 
so that the being in question quite “naturally” qualifies for 
the next Icwer level. Moreover special attention should perhaps 
be given to a passage which says that the men who change into 
terrestrial enimals are those who instead of using their reason 
have been guided by the parts of soul which have their place in 
the chest (i.e. the @uydés).°* This establishes a correlation be- ` 
tween the second soul part and terrestrial animals yet hardly 
recommends an extension of this relationship to all animals. Did 
the Platonis scale perhaps fail to cover the entire field? Did the 
difficulties here encourtered confirm Aristotle in his resolution: 
to set up a more workable scheme? 

Plato has worked a few items of biological lore into his scheme 
of “ metamorphoses ” 5? (this word would seem to fit his con- 
ception better than “ metempsychoses,” unless we allow the two 
for once to edincide) ; vet even so his scale would hardly recom- 
mend itself to a naturalist. Like the Platonic parts of soul 
which are germane ta an ethical and political context and 
which only the Timaeus transfers to biology, this scale is ethical 
rather than biological in inspiration. It fell to Aristotle to 
* naturalize ? the scale of beings as well as the doctrine of the 
pópa Vvxgs. On the otaer hand it seems worth recording that 
the Stoic seale, while clearly influenced by Peripatetic views, 
has some siguificant poinis in common with the Platonic hier- 
archy of animals as set forth at the end of Timacus.” 


of being conclusive. For the Peripatetics see esp. Arist, Hist. An., 
I, 1, 488 b 12 ff. and IX ‘cf. also De Part. Anim., II, 4, 650 b 27-651 a 5). 
Cf. O. Regenbogen's article “ Theophrastus,” R.-H., Suppl. VII, cols. 
1432 ff. l 

59 Tim., 90 E, 31 D-92 0 (cf. 42 B 5 fi., 73 C 2., 76 D 7 ff.). 

51 Tim., 91 E 5. 

*? Bee e. g., 9I D 7, 92 B 2, 6. 

53 Jn the dowz ward direction the Stoie scale, like the Platonic, is one 
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The author of the Epinomts who succeeds so notoriously well 
in keeping close to Plato’s thought and language makes it a 
point to define the status of the Saipoves.5* They are between 
the “ highest gods” and man, and while the gods are pure mind 
the demons know the sensations of pleasure and pain. Thus 
the same sensations which the Timaeus extends down to the 
plants ** are here extended upwards to beings above man. As 
a matter of fact, this passage is a very modest prelude to a 
subject whose intricacies were to exercise Western minds for 
many centuries. For as the intermediate position of the daipoves 
corresponds to that of the angels in Christian theology the 
problem touched upon by our author is at bottom the same as 
that familiar to ts from its many scholastic subquestions 
(whether angels have bodies, have weight, whether they eat, 
etc.). Our author is content to credit the demons with two 
capacities of the soul that are common to all mortal beings but 
unworthy of the gods. He is constructing a rung of the scale 
and though he does not refer to the pópa yoxy7s—Plato had 
connected the two sensations with the lowest uóptov —he clearly 
knows that the various kinds of souls and living beings show a 
decrease of value in the same measure as they show an increase 

in complexity. 

... A. O. Lovejoy in his fundamental book The Great Chain of 
Being ** finds Plato’s main contribution toward this august 
tradition in the idza that the perfect goodness of the highest 
being manifests itself in the fecundity which creates all beings 


of increasing ddoyle (see Stoic. Vet. Fragmenta, ed. von Arnim [4 vols., 
Berlin, 1904-23], Ii, p. 720). Note that in both scales fishes are 
assumed to breathe (Tim., 92 B; St. V. F., II, 721) whereas Aristotle 
holds them not to be in need of breathing, since they are “cooled” by 
means of their gills (De Respir., 10, 16 and passim). 

** Hpin., 084 BÍfL.; see esp. 985 A-B. E. des Places, Rev. ét. gr, L 
(1937), p. 322, rigktly stresses the importance of the daluoves for the 
hierarchy of beings; I cannot, however, share his confidence that the 
demonology of the Erinomis is Plato’s own doctrine. 

55 Tim. TT B 6f.: see above p. 161 (for the gods as strangers to 
these má05 see also Pail., 33 B). 

59 Tim, TT B 5f.; see also for the association oi émifvula with hdory 
Phaed., 68 E 6, Phaeir. 237 D, Rep., VIII, 559 C, with $90or? and Adan 
Gorg., 492 D-495 A, 436 C f., Rep., VI, 492 D, X, 606 D. 

57 See Ch. 2, esp. p». 45-66. 
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of nature. This idea was in later periods brought into close 
connection with the hierarchy of beings. As regards Plato’s 
contributions to the hierarchy as such Lovejoy has this to say: 
“There arə in the Platonic dialogues occasional intimations 
that the Ideas, and therefore their sensible counterparts, are 
not all of equal metaphysical rank or excellence; but this con- 
ception not only cf existences but of esserces as hierarchically 
ordered remains in Plato only a vague tendency, not a definitely 
formulated doctrine.” 5€ If I understand these sentences cor- 
rectly, Lovajoy is thinzing primarily of the hierarchical arrange- 
ment of tke Forms themselves, i.e. of the elaborate diaereseis 
performed in dizlogues like the Sovhist and the Statesman. Yet 
he wisely refers to “existences” (as well as “ essences") and 
to “sensible counterperts " of the Ideas (as well as to the Ideas 
themselves’. . What Plato did in this realm comes closer to 
Aristotle’s conception of a scale of beings than is generally 
recognized; for if the evidence here collected proves anything, 
Plato has made eontrioutions to the scale as such. In fact it is 
to him, no; to Aristotle that we should look.for the origin of 
this conceps. 
FRIEDRICH SOLMSEN. 
CORNELL Ün-vERSITI. 


58 P. 58.—I wish to thark L. Edelstein, R. Hackforth, and J. B. Skemp 
for being good enough to -ead this paper and to give me their criticism. 
I have derived great profit from their suggesticns. For information 
with regard i5 present day biology ard physiology I am indebted to 
Professor L. C. Pet-y. 


HAD HORACE BEEN CRITICIZED? 
A STUDY OF SERM. I, 4. 


More than fifty vears have passed since Hendrickson’s famous 
article entitled “Horace Serm. I. 4: A Protest and a Pro- 
gramme” appeared in this Journal. In that article he con- 
tended that the fourth satire was a protest against the traditional 
conception of Satire as a carmen maledicum ad carpenda vitia 
hominum archaeae somoediae charactere compositum. This con- 
ception was based on the writings of Lucilius, and Horace was 
keen that it should be revised in the light of his own work. He 
was therefore standing out against those contemporary critics 
who professed themselves admirers of the older poet. In a later 
series of articles ? Hendrickson identified those critics with the 
group of Neoteric poets led by Valerius Cato, and he has won 
wide acceptance for his reconstruction of the Roman literary 
scene even among scholars who reject the lines prefixed to 
Serm., I, 10. 

In his study of the fourth satire, however, Hendrickson felt 
obliged to assail the traditional interpretation of the poem as a 
reply to hostile criticism: “I do not believe Horace is here justi- 
fying himself before the harsh criticism of a public which felt 
aggrieved and injured by his attacks, nor do I believe that the 
contents of the satire and the criticism of himself which it 
presents are drawn from life.” ° There, surely, is a challenging 
statement. Yet row many have even discussed it? It was 
ignored by Wickham in his edition of 1903, and by Campbell, 
Sikes, Duff, and Wilkinson in their respective books.* D’Alton 
mentions the article with approval in a footnote, but in his 
text he does not seem to accept its claims." Most Continental 


14.J.P., XXI (1900). 

? (. P., XI (1916), and XII (1917). 

3 Op. cit., p. 124. 

4A, Y. Campbell, Horace. A New Interpretation (London, 1924); E. 
E. Sikes, Roman Poetry (London, 1923); J. W. Duff, Roman Satire 
(Cambridge, 19371; L. P. Wilkinson, Horace ‘and his Lyric Poetry 
(Cambridge, 1945 and 1951). 

sJ. F. D'Alton, Roman Literary Theory and Criticism (London, 
1931), p. 358, n. 4. But p. 354 is not in agreement with Hendrickson’s 
thesis. 
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scholars have also adhered to the old opinion. Reitzenstein™ 
and Wagenvoort ? are-exceptions, but they too hold views different 
from Hendrickson’s, The theory seems to Lave had little success 
even amongst Hendrickson’s own countrymen; for Morris and 
Ullman are stra:ghtforward traditionalists; so are Knapp, Frank, 
and Rand. Otkers have taken up what appears to be a some- 
what anomalous position. M. B. Ogle, for example, after com- 
mending “the fine analysis by Hendrickson” ?° seems on the 
next page to prefer the older explanation, Fiske too quotes the 
article with enthusiasm, but then goes on to say that Serm., I, 2 
“must have aroused some real resentment emong Horace’s con- 
temporaries.” !! In tae general introduction to Fairclough’s 
translation we see the ghost of Hendrickson’s theory appearing 
under the name cf Fiske,!? but on the same page and again later 
on Fairclough associates himself with the more usual interpreta- 
tion. All tkis is hardly satisfactory. If one is noi prepared to 
give full assent te Hendrickson’s theory, one ought to say why; 
it is the aim of this essay to indicate the difficulties involved 
in it. 

Now in order -o provide a really convincing proof that the 


° E.g. Heinze, p. 68 in his revision of Kiessling’s edition (Berlin, 
1921); P. Lejay on p. 96 of his edition (Paris, 1911); A. Oltramare, 
Les origines de lo diatribe romaine (Lausanne, 1926}, p. 130; N. 
Terzaghi, Per la storia deila satira (Turin, 1932), pp. 53 and 68; U. 
Knoche, Neue Jahre. 1936, p. 506, n. 32 and Die römische Satire 
(Berlin, 1949). p. 54; F. Villeneuve in his edition (Paris, 1946), p. 11. 

7T R. Reitzenstein, Hermes, LIX (1994). 

8 H. Wagenvoort, Con. Net. Schrijnen (Nijmegen, 1929). 

* E, P. Morris in his edotion (New York, 19093; B. L. Ullman in 
T.A.P.A., XLVIII (19177, note on p. 124; C. Knapp in A.J.P., 
XXXIII (1912), in a note to pp. 141-2 (this is the only reasoned 
critique of the theory I have seen); 7. Frank, Catullus and Horace 
(Blackwell, 1928), pp. 15£-00 and Class. Stud. Presented to Capps 
(Princeton, 1933), p. 159; E. K. Rand, Horace and the Spirit of Comedy 
{ Rice Inst. Pamphlet, XXIV [19371), p. 64. 

1* M. B. Ogle, C. P., XI (1918), note on p. 163. On pp. 164-5 see para- 
graph ending “These critics of Horace therefore blame him for the 
same faults which he finds in Lucilius." 

11 G, C. Fiske, Lucilus and Horace (Univ. of Wisconsin Stud., 1920), 
p. 356. 

22 H, R. Fairclough, Loeb Translation (1929), pp. xviii and xix, and 
later, p. 47. 
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poem is not what it appears to be—i.e. a reply to hostile eriti- 
cism—we would have to establish one of the following points: 


a. That Horace had written nothing before Serm., I, 4. 

b. That what he had written had never got beyond his own 
circle of friends. 

c. That what had got beyond his own circle of friends con- 
tained nothing capable of causing offence. 


Let us take these points in order: 


a. No one believes that I,4 was Horace’s first satire. Some 
believe that it was the first except for I, 2. Many believe it was 
preceded by 2, 7, and 8. Moreover Horace may have written 
more satires than we possess. By this I do not mean that we 
must postulate a mass of lost juvenilia, but it is quite likely 
that certain pieces were not considered worthy of preservation. 
And so when Hendrickson says (p. 124) “ Horace had written 
one poem which mizht have given rise to some such feelings (of 
resentment)," we sre not wholly convinced; and indeed Hen- 
driekson himself wes more cautious earlier on, when, at the top 
of p. 122, he referred to Serm., I, 2 as “the earliest specimen 
of the poet’s work in this field which he allowed to survive.” 

b. How widely known were the early satires before the publi- 
cation of Book I? The two passages in the fourth satire which 
shed light on this yuestion—viz. 22-3 and 7C-1—both indicate 
when rightly interpreted that at the time of writing Horace 
had published nore of his poems, and had, moreover, no inten- 
tion of doing so. Yat it still remains possible that private copies, 
meant only for cireulation among his friends, had found their 
way into other less sympathetic hands.** This was certainly 
what happened in zhe case of the iourth satire, as may be seen 
from the whole tenour of the tenth, and from vv. 1-4 and 50-1 
in particular, If the same was true of the earlier pieces if would 
explain how they could have caused resentment without being 
published. 

c. It would be a great help if we knew precisely what Horace 
had written before Serm., I, 4. Unfortunately we cannot date 
the satire with any confidence. Those who stress the quotation 
from I, 2 (v. 92) end the absence of any reference to Maecenas 
place it early—ca. 39 B. C. ; while those who discount these facts 


18 See Schanz-Hosits, II, p. 118. 
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and concentrate on its connections with I, 10 are in favour of a 
later date—perza»s some time in 36. Among the Epodes any 
of the nurzbers 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 10, 12, 15, 16, and 17 could come 
before it; but azain, as none of these poems can be accurately 
dated, we are left in uncertainty. However, there is some reason 
for conjee;uring that, say, four of the epodes mentioned, and 
perhaps certain others which are now lost, antedate the fourth 
satire. All of t-ese with the exception of 7 and 16 could have 
given the reader the impression that Horace possessed an aggres- 
sive and malieicus temper. Numbers 7 and 16, though not in 
any way malicious, are nevertheless passionately critical and 
reveal a writer of intense emotion end with commensurate 
powers of expression. 

As for the Sztires, apart from any specimens now lost, the 
only one we know to have preceded I, 4 is I, 2; but 7 and 8 may 
also have done s>. Now there is little to take exception to in 7. 
It is not gddressel to anyone in particular, and it contains a 
negligible amouzt of unpleasantness. On the other hand it does 
portray real pecple, and so it would strengthen the idea that 
when Horece mocked at Canidia, Cupiennius, and the rest, he 
did have specific characters in mind. This leads us to Horace’s 
use of names ir the Satires, The one certain fact is that his 
practice wes not uniform. Some names are taken from Lucilius, 
others denoze districts in Italy,** others were chosen for reasons 
of etymolozy,*> and others again refer to members of the pre- 
ceding generation perhaps no longer alive. Yet we must not 
conclude that the poet never mocked his contemporaries. Satire, 
after all, can be personal without being political. No one, for 
example, questions the reality of Aufidius Luscus (I, 5, 34). 
Natta also sounds genuine (I, 6, 124). And even if the name 
Novius (I, €, 121) does suggest * parvenu,” it nevertheless desig- 
nates a particular person. This tast Instance reminds us that a 
name which is ecyrnologieally apposite may still belong to a real 
individual—a pomt overlooked by Palmer when he maintained 
that Philodemus signified merely “a man of low tastes.” Ad- 


1t W. Becher, “Su den Personennamen in den Satiren des Horaz,” 
Phil. Woch., 1932, ap. 155-6. . 

15 See J. Marouzzau, * L'art du propre nom chez Horace," L’Ant. Cl., 
IV (1953), pp. 365 f.; also A. Palmer in his edition of the Satires 
(1896), Prefece, pp. xvi and li. 
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mittedly these are cases of harmless ridicule. But what of the 
attacks on contemporary writers? And what of Canidia? The 
name is, of course, a fiction ; but I find it hard to believe that the 
character herself is no more than a type devised as a literary 
counterpart to Archilochus? Neobule.* Presuming she was a 
creature of flesh and blood, she can hardly have derived much 
pleasure from the eighth satire—and that work is mild in com- 
parison with the fifth and seventeenth Epodes. At any rate, 
even if Canidia was not a real woman, the uninitiated reader 
would still try to make her one on the assumption that the 
poem was a personal satire. One ancient attempt at identifica- 
tion has been preserved by the Scholiasts, and in recent times 
Tenney Frank?" and Miss Adelaide Hahn? have shown how 
plausible such efforts can be. 


But let us suppose that neither 7 or 8 antedates 4. We are 
then left with 2. This piece affords a great variety in the use 
of personal names. Lynceus is a character from legend; so, per- 
haps, is the blind Hypsaea. Of the historical personages men- 
tioned, Cato, Sulla, and Philodemus occur in unexceptionable 
contexts, but Tigellius, Sallust, Galba, Marsaeus, Origo, Vilius, 
Fausta, Longarenus, Catia, and. Fabius are all blackened 1n one 
way or another. Some of these characters may have been alive at 
the time of writing, and the rest presumably had relatives who 
would resent the insult. Among the remaining names the most 
important are Maltinus, Rufillus, Gargonvus, and Cupiennius. 
Probably these merely represent types, and Fraenkel has cogently 
argued that their only function is one of stylistic colouring.’ 
Yet we know from the Scholiasts that these names were regarded 
as thinly-veiled references to real people,” and many folk in 
Horace’s social class must have had an uneasy suspicion that 
they were “being got at”; in fact Horace tells us as much 
himself : 


cum sibi quisque timet quamquam est intactus et odit 
(Serm., II, 1, 23). 


18 This is the view of E. Fraenkel in “Das Reifen der Horazischen 
Satire," Festschrift Reitzenstein (1931), p. 134, n. 3. 

11 T, Frank, Class, Stud. Presented to Capps, pp. 159 ff. 

3? E, A. Hahn, T. A. P.A., LXX (1939), pp. 213 ff. 

19 Op. cit., p. 123. 

?9 E. g. the tradition that Maltinus was Maecenas. 
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To such people the very secretiveness of the posts recitations 
would indicate that he had something to conceal. This kind of 
situation was inevitable in a restricted society like the Roman 
one; and wien we recall that nearly all Horace’s names were in 
current usage, and that he was consciously carrying on the 
tradition of rò évopacri xopwdeiy as he found it in the Old Comedy 
and Lucilius, we can hardly be surprised if he was accused of 
having a melicious nature. 

What does Horace himself say about the tone of his Epodes 
and Satires? In Fp., I, 19, 23 ff. he tells us that he did not 
use the same material or the same words as Archilochus (i.e. 
his work wes not a iranslation), but that he did imitate the 
older poet's metre and spirit, This spirit, however much we may 
suppose Horace to have softened it, remains essentially cen- 
sorious, Then there is the famous palinode Carm., I, 16 which 
testifies to tke existence of certain criminosi tambi. Whether 
these poems are now extant or not is, of course, irrelevant to our 
present discussion. Finally we mzy mention the threat at the 
close of Epoce 6. 

About the Satires Horace says very little, but he does call 
them Bionet sermones (Ep., YT, 2, 60), adding that they were 
characterised by a harsh kind of wit (sal niger). These words 
refer to a long tradition of satirical writing originating with 
the Cynics and continued in Rome by Lucilius," and doubtless 
the sal niger was less proeminent in Horace’s work than in his 
predecessors’; yet Horace is deliberately claiming a place for 
his poems in that tradition, and he could not have done so if 
they had been, as Page says, “free from vehemence.” ?? More- 
over, when Horace formulated his theory of Satire in Serm., 
I, 10 he did rot exclude the element of astringent criticism. 
Scholars are often so keen to emphasise the sgepe 10c0so of Serm., 
I, 10, 11 that t3ey lose sight of the modo tristi. 

We have one other reference which includes both the Epodes 
and the Satires, viz. Æp., II, 2, 51-2. I would agree with those 
who read this statement in the light of the story of the Luculli 
miles (26 ff.). Both men lose their property, both successfully 


31 See Oltramare, op. cit., pp. D1 ff. 
22 T, E. Page, Horace, Odes (1901), Introd., p. xv. 
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recover their fortunes, and both are in consequence lazy. So 
there is some reason for thinking that 


. .. paupertas impulit audax 
ut versus facerem 


is intended to recall 


. . . post hoe vehemens lupus, et sibi et hosti 
iratus pariter, ieiunis dentibus acer, 
praesidium regale loco deiecit, etc.*5 


The last passage, and perhaps the previous one too, contains a 
liberal seasoning of irony. But this, so far from disposing of the 
statements central truth, actually confirms it, because an ele- 
ment of truth must be present if humorous exaggeration is to 
have any effect. The point may be further illustrated from 
our knowledge of Horace's disposition. When Damasippus talks 
of the poets horrenda rabies (Serm., IL, 3, 328), we do not 
conclude that Horace was perpetually ill-tempered, but we do 
infer that he was apt to be roused rather easily, and this is 
corroborated by irasci celerem in the self-portrait of Ep., I, 20, 
25, A re-reading of Carm., I, 25, IIT, 15, ard IV, 18 would bene- 
fit all who picture Horace solely as the gentleman of impeccable 
taste and imperturbable good-nature. 

To sum up. There was in the early Epodes and Satires at 
least a degree of sharpness. This was acknowledged by Horace 
whenever he wished to assert his place in the tradition of 
Archilochus or Lucilius. Such sharpness was capable of causing 
offence especially when exaggerated and misinterpreted by the 
uninformed reader, | 

We must now turn to the evidence afforded by the satire itself. 
In 28-4 Horace says he is afraid to give public recitations be- 
cause Satire is unpopular. He must be including his own work 
in genus hoc, otherwise his excuse would be invalid. And why is 
Satire unpopular? Because most people cannot endure the cen- 
sure they deserve. This plainly implies that Horace’s Satire is 
censorious. Then follows a list of certain vices. Ullman noticed 
that the passage foreshadowed the poet’s description of the moral 


23 The words vehemens, lupus, iratus, dentibus, and acer are all appro- 
priate to a virulent satirist. 
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training he receivec from his father (105 ff.).2* Thus 25 looks 
forward to 106, 27 to 113, and 26 (avarice) to 110 (its opposite 
extreme, prodigality). A further point, not stressed by Ullman, 
is that the vices 30ted in these passages have mostly been handled 
in Serm., I, 2—e. g. prodigality m 4-19, adultery in 37 ff., 64 ff., 
138-4, and fornisation in 30-5, 58, 80 fL. These, then, are vices 
with which Horatian Satire deals. All who are prone to such 
vices fear satirical verses and hete poets (83). Therefore fear 
and hatred of this kind could have been aroused by Horatian 
Satire. 

Next: comes the accusation itself; the satirist is savage (84), 
has no regard for dignity—either his own or his friends’ (35), 
and he covets no-oriety (37-8). At first sight the charges seem 
so vehemen; as to be scarcely applicable to Horace, and this 
impression is peraaps deepened by the very generel form which 
they take, fcr the~ are not aimed directly at any one satirist, but 
rather at all poets who write in the abusive manner of Lucilius 
(poetas 33). Yet from the way the argument has developed we 
should expect Horace to be included in the charges, and in fact 
there is no evidence to the contrary. Some people may well have 
jumped to the corelusion that here was another Lucilius in the 
making. Moreover, on the subject of publication, the one point 
where a clear distinction could have been drawn between Horace 
and the Lucilian type of satirist, the accusations are not at all 
precise. Instead of a definite statement that the accused had 
distributed lempocns among the people, we only get the am- 
biguous futures parcet and gestiet. Last of all, the lines need 
not signify anything so universal as a public outcry. This is 
just Horace’s way of presenting the charges which he means to 
rebut; and th2 mcre exaggerated they appear, the easier his 
task will be. 

The subject of malicious attack is resumed at 541%. Here 
again genus hee inzludes Horace’s work as well as that of his 
predecessors; for when the poet defends Caprius and Sulcius 
in so far as they are harmless to the innocent, he is also defend- 
ing himself. E» does nct dissociate himself from this pair until 
70, and then only cn the grounds that his own poems are not 
sold or recited in publie. The accusation laedere gaudes, eto. 


24 Ullman, op. cit., p. 126. 
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is plainly compatibb with the “defence” theory, and so are 
81-5 if they belong to Horace’s adversary.” As these lines are a 
restatement of the charges made in 34-3, my previous remarks 
will also apply here. 

In the concluding section’ Horace tells us that his father 
deterred him from vickedness by pointing to certain individuals 
in the streets of Rome. The son was, no doubt, like his father 
in being more concerned to rebuke the sin than to brand the 
sinner, yet he adm ts that this kind of personal allusion may 
appear in his work 5103). It was on this account that his poems 
were open to criticism. Similarly Horace’s habit of introspection 
is based on the obssrvation of other people's hehaviour— 


hoe quidam non belle: numquid ego illi 

imprudens olim faciam simile? (136-7) 
Consequently when he commits his thoughts to paper (139), the 
result—however mild in comparison with Lucilius—will still 
be personal Satire. 

Altogether, ther, we are justified in maintaining that the 
charges made in zhe poem can apply to Horace, and do not 
simply reflect the popular conception of Satire as derived from 
Lucilius. 

It might still de argued that although certain of Horace’s 
works were capab-e of causing offence yet they had not actually 
done so. There are, however, two passages which make this very 
unlikely. Consider 91-3. If the poem is simply a repudiation of 
Lucilius’ spirit, is is strange that Horace should feel called on 
to mention and tc defend & Lucilian satire of his own. Certainly 
the most natural inference from the lines is that some people, 
rightly or wrongly, considered Horace lividus and mordas on 
account of the previous work.? 

Then there is the evidence from Serm., II,1, in whose first 
line we meet the explicit statement 


sunt quibus in satura videar nimis acer et ultra 
legem -endere opus. 


26 According to Hendrickson these lines were first assigned to the 
adversary by Keck in 1858. This idea has been accepted by many 
scholars including Lejay, Uliman, Morris, and Reitzenstein. 

26 An additional word of defence may be seen in 102 if, with Garrod 
(O. C. T.), we accept Housman’s punctuation and make prius ut = ut 
prius. 
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Later at v. 22 we find a repetition of Serm., I, 8, 11 which proves 
that the remarks of Trebaiius refer to things which Horace had 
actually written. Therefore in this context Hendrickson’s theory 
is out of p.ace. Now let us see what points of contact this satire 
has with Serm., I, 4. 


a. The first four lines recall the criticisms of spirit and form 
which Horaze counters in Serm., I, 4. 


b. 21 ard 23 recall the earlier accusations: laedere echoes 
laedere (4, 78), timet echoes metuunt (4, 33) and metuas (4, 
70), intactus echoes 4, 67-70 (cf. also Ep., IT, 1, 151-2), and odit 
echoes odere (4, 38). 

c. At 29. 34 fL, and 62 ff. Horace defends himself by appeal- 
ing to the praeties cf Lucilius. In 36-8 it is implied that Horace 
and Lucilius are, like their forebears, protectors of Rome. These 
passages remind as of the opening lines of the fourth satire. 


d. Latrombus (42) recalls 4, 67 and 69. 


e. Lines 45-6 and 77-8 proclaim that Horace is prepared to 
strike back if attecked. We are reminded of the way he struck 
back in Serm., I,10 at those who had assailed him for his re- 
marks in I, 4. Itis not unreasonable, then, to shift the argument 
back a further staze, and to suggest that the blows in I, 4 were 
struck in self-defence. 


f. The taurus and the dos of 52 and 55 recall 4, 34. 


g. Line 85 suggests that Satire is justified when directed 
against those deserving censure. This idea harks beck to 4, 3-4, 
24-5, and 67-8. 


h. In this piece Horace reverts to his earlier manner regard- 
ing the use of personal names. 


In view of these Brks, I think it is reasonable to maintain that, 
although Serm., Il,1 may reflect more widespread criticisms 
resulting from the publication of Book I, it nevertheless forms 
part of the same literary controversy as that pursued in Serm., 
I, 4. The later piec», however light-hearted, does point to some 
real criticisms; and. so we should expect the earlier piece to do 
the same. If it does, then Professor Hendrickson’s view is 
mistaken. 

I have said nothirg about the question of style, partly because 
its position in I, 4 :s much less important than that of spirit, 
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but chiefly because 5n this point the difference between Hen- 
drickson and the traditionalists is very slight. Everyone ac- 
knowledges that th» plain style of Horatian Satire seemed 
prosaic and insipid t» the admirers of the older poets. The only 
problem is what prompted Horace’s remarks in vv. 8-21 and 
39-629 of Serm., I,4. Hendrickson believes that it was the 
opinions of the Neot:rie poets and in particular of Valerius Cato 
who at that time wes bringing out an edition of Lucilius. The 
older view is that the admirers of Lucilius had actually criticised 
some of what Horaze had written. Clearly there is no major 
divergence here, anl it would be quite possible to accept the 
results of Hendrickson's researches without abandoning the idea 
that Horace had bean criticised. That seems to me to be the 
wisest course. 

Hendrickson calle] this satire “a piece of literary theory put 
concretely,” and many would regard this aspect of the poem as 
the most interesting. But the literery theory emerges from the 
defence and cannot be separated from it. The poet moreover 
chose to cast the wo-k in this form, not just because it gave him 
a means of vivid prasentation, but because he had been assailed 
by real criticism. 

Nuru Rupp. 
THA University, HULL. 


THE ORIGIN OF THE INFINITIVE IN GREEK 
INDIRECT STATEMENT. 


What is the crigin of the infinitive construction in Greek, to 
represent an indirect statement? It is commonly explained as 
a development cf the accusetive and infinitive used after verbs 
of ordering. Tõus, kcAeóm oe iévar (cf. P 30f.: add P eyay’ 
ávaxop)cav-a KeAsóo és wAnOdv iévat) would be the starting point: 
in this phrase tae accusative oe was originally the direct object 
of the verb xeAek», and the infin. iéva: was a dative form, having 
here a sense of purpose. So the original serse was “ I order you 
for the purpose of going.” But this phrase was then analysed 
in a different wey, so that the accusative and the infin. together 
were regarded as the object of xeAcdw: and oe now became, in this 
new connection, the subject cf léva. The next step was to extend 
the use of this construction so that it was governed by a verb 
of saying; and the result was dyyl oc iéva “I say that you are 
going.” 

This explanation is the one widely acc2pted in standard gram- 
mars not only o2 Greek, but also of Latin (for its similar con- 
struction).* 'Th» formation of the construction is generally 
thought to be the same in both of the classical languages: and 
it is & notable 2oint that Greek and Latin are the only two 
IE languages wLica have the construction in a developed form, 
and use it as a 1ormal expression for indirect statement. But 
Professor Adelaide Hahn? has recently called the explanation 
into question so far as Latin is concerned. She argues that it 
is difficult co bridge the gap between “I order him to go” and 
* I say that he gces,” since in the latter not only is the accusative 
no longer the object of the main verb but—what is more diffi- 
cult—the infin. is ro longer tsed to express purpose. She claims 
that, on the analogy of vubeo hunc abire, we should expect dico. 
hunc abire to mean * I tell him to go,” as an indirect. command: 


1 Schwyzer, Griech. Gramm., II, pp. 373-3; Chantraine, Gramm. 
Hom., II, p. 312; Wackernagel, Vorles. über Syntaw, I, pp. 263-4; 
Kühner-Gerth, II, 5p. 27-8. Furiher references are given in the article 
by Professor Hahn (next note). 

3 * Genesis of the Infinitive with Subject-Accusative,” T. A. P. A., 1950, 
pp. 117-29. 
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but in fact it cannot possibly mean that. She therefore looks 
elsewhere for the origin of the Latin indirect statement, and 
with the aid of Hittite parallels she finds it in phrases where an 
accusative object has a predicative modifier, as dicant te be- 
" fignum, faenus creditum audio. A past participle in such a 
sentence is turned into an infin. by the simple addition of esse, 
and indeed such a participle form can be understood as repre- 
senting an infinitive. Eventually the two constructions, rubeo 
hunc abire and dicant te benignum, coalesced. 

Professor Hahn excludes Greek from her consideration, ad- 
mitting that the development in Greek may have been quite 
different. And so it must have been, if her account of the Latin 
process is correct: for we do not find in Greek the necessary 
basis of a participle which is changed into the corresponding 
infin. by the addition of the verb £o be. We can find many par- 
allels in Homer to dicant te benignum, both with an infin, (T 
95 f.: rov wep dptoroy àvÓpóv 706 Oev ao^ Eupevar) and without 
(0153: d wep yáp o^ "Exrop ye kakóv . . . hoe). Beside these 
we can set the two comparable expressions »ossible in oratio 
recta, both with and without the verb io be (A169: érel 15) moù 
$éprepóv or, B 204: ok dyaÜóv rodvxoipavin). We might be 
tempted to argue that the two oratio obliqua constructions repro- 
duce the antithesis of those in the oratio recta, and that, having 
thus started with the infin. of the verb to be, the oratio obliqua 
then went on to use the infin, of other verbs. But that would 
be to leave unexplained exactly why it was an infin. which was 
used: why not, for the sake of argument, a participle, which 
seems a far more natural expression (“they speak of him as 
being the best”), and which was in fact used after verbs of 
knowing and percewing? 

The objections raised by Professor Hahn to the supposed 
development from iubeo hunc abire to dico hunc abire apply with 
equal force to the similar explanation of the Greek construction. 
The transition from xeAeóo oe iéva to dypl .. . is not properly 
explained, in view of the great differences between them. Typical 
is the remark of Wackernagel who, after describing the use of 
the accusative and infin. after verbs of ordering and requesting, 
merely states “ hievon ist im Grunde derjenige Fall nicht so sehr 
verschieden, wo bei einem Verbum des Sagens ein Acc. c. Inf. 
steht.” 
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In addition, two other features in Greek oratio obliqua must 


. be mentioned. Hirst, in Greek, but not in Latin (save in poetical 


imitations of Greek), when the subject of the dependent infin. 
is the same as tke subject of the main verb, it is itself regularly 
omitted altogether, while attributes of it are left in the nomina- 
tive case. So A 297 f.: ébyoba ... oly... Aocyóv dpdva, E 478 f.: 
ons... worw én... olos. lf the origin of the construction 
was in sentences like o’ “Exzwp xaxdy phoe, it is hard to explain 
first, why the subject of the infin. is omitted, and secondly 
(and this is moie serious), why the nominative is used for the 
attribute. Both -hese Jeatures argue against that sort of origin. 
And they take us further, for they also argue against the deriva- 
tion from tie type of keAe/o oe tévat.® 


There is a.second point of difference between Greek and Latin. 
Professor Hahn, as we have seen, comments that, if the tradi- 
tional derivation of the Latin accusative and infin. is right, we 
should expect d:co hunc abire to mean “I tell him to go," 
whereas in fact it does not. But in Greek we do find precisely 
the sense that Latin does not allow. O 571.: «mo. Moceddun 
vaxtı mavoópevoy moÀéot . . . ixéoOa, “tell Poseidon to cease 
from fightirg and return," 0 433 f.: perà Opogaw čerev dpi sropi 
orjcoa, tplroda, y 427 f.. ciate 8 eia Suajow . . . daira séveoÜa:. 

The connection o£ this construction with that used after. &eAeóo 
is clear: just as reAeéo oe léva, was originally “ I order you for, 
with a view to going," so Aéye cot iévav was ^ I speak to you for 
going," and the only difference lies in the case, accusative or 
dative according as it represents direct cr indirect object. The 
existence of this zonstruction with Greek verbs of saying does 
not, howeve-, faclitate the explanation of the construction. of 
indirect statement. Rather the reverse: for w2 might more easily 
believe in a trans tion “rom “order to do” to “say that,” if a 
verb of saying is neapseble of being used with the infin. for an 
order, as in Latin. Greek on the other hand shows us verbs of 
saying followed bz the infin. but used with two very different 
meanings. We mist surely expect to find that these came from 
two different sources. 


3 Schwyzer, 2p. cit, pp. 373-4, finds an explanation of the nominative 
in quite a different source, the construction after verbs of wishing 
(O 40: é0£No é roi Twas elsa:). 
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This expectation is inereased when it is observed that there 
is a distinction in the choice of the verbs of saying themselves, 
when used with the two types of dependent infin. clause. Nor- 
mally an order is introduced by edzov, but a statement by dypi. 


(a) Orders. In Homer the verb used for orders is elrov.* 
Later, épó and Aéyo had the same construction: Hdt., ITI, 89: 
Toiot... elpgro . . . áraywéey ; Doph., O. C., 840: xaAày Aéyo cot. 
As a further development, the accusative of the person ordered 
was used instead of the dative, as at Soph., Phil., 101: Aéye ve 
... AaBev; O. T., 850: évvéro oe . . . éupévew; clearly this con- 
struction is modelled on the analogy of that with xeAeów. Tne 
infin. may occur alone, without expression of the person ordered, 
as at Soph. Tr., 480: otc’ eme kpómrrav. But the use of the 
infin. alone in this way is uncommon ; * this is a further point 
of distinction from the construction after $wuí with indirect 
statement, where the simple infin. is very frequent. 


It is extremely rare for $uí to introduce an order. Fournier 
indeed (p. 24) quotes one Homeric example, Y 365: ddro 8 (uevat 
avr’ *AyAjos, but it is far more likely that this is a statement, 
“he declared that he would go.” The earliest use of $«uí with 
an order to be quoted by L.S. J. is from Lysias (16, 18: édyy 
TG "OpfofloóAe eéaretfai pe) .® 


(b) Statements. The infin. construction is very common in 
Homer after ġnui, totalling as many as 191 examples. But the 
examples with other verbs of saying in Homer are rare: only 
three with eizov, and one each with aiddw and pvOéopa.7 There 
are other verbs of saying which do not take the infin. construc- 


* Twelve examples in Homer: H. Fournier, Les verbes “ dire” en gree 
ancien, p. 131. 

5 Fournier, op. cit, p. 132. 

‘Tt is found with a compound form of $«ul in Homer, A577: pnrpl 

. wapadnue ... ml dpa déperr Act. But the meaning of the verb is 
altered by the composition, and so it takes the construction appropriate 
to verbs of urging, advising. The nominal form is seen in Soph., O. T. 
474-5: Braue pépa ... ròv dógAo» dvipa wave’ lyveverv. 

7 Statistics from Fournier, op. cit. p. 138. The example of at5dw 
is not unequivocal: K47f.: of yap mw lidunr, oŭ’ ÉkAvov abdycarvros, 
vip’ fva Toccábe . . . pnricac6at. The vero éxkvey may here share in 
governing the accus. and infin. or even be solely responsible for it: 
dxovw can take the construction, as at 0 543: sé... ákoúopev ÜABtov elvac, 
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tion at all in Homer, such as dyovetw, *évérw, Bato. In the post- 
Homeric languaze we find that when cizov and &yopeóo introduce 
indirect statement, they adopt the dém-construction. 

The reason fcr tuis distinction is a difference of meaning, as 
has been establishec by Fournier and others, eov with its asso- 
ciates is cbjective in sense: it means “speak, utter, tell,” it 
stresses the physiolcgical act of producing speech, it is concerned 
with external re_ations with other persons. ypt is basically sub- 
jective, “affirm, maintain, declaze, think,” it gives expression 
to a judgment or opinion. It is significant that yut includes the 
meaning of “think believe,” which may not lead to an act of 
speech at all.® Eenee it is understandable that eov should have 
been used for speaking which leads to an act committed by 
others, i.e. for en ozder. On the other hand, the infin. construc- 
tion after yui is most closely paralleled by that after oto, 
diopa: “ think.” 

To return now to the question of the origin of the infin. con- 
struction after dui, this must be seen in the use of a simple 
infin. as the object of the verb ¢ypi; and originally there was 
no subject expressed for the infin. The use of the infin. as an 
object (syrtactically equivalent to an accus. noun or pronoun) 
is widespread ard vell recognized in Homer, though it cannot 
have been a very ancient one.? It is found after verbs denoting 
wish, desire, be able, understand, etc. The origin of the usage 
was a fina-conseculive infinitive, accompanying an accusative 
object (noun or pronoun). So at A 11% f.: BovAopar adryy oko 
exe, the pronoun was originally the object of BovAoua, “ I wish 
her for keeping ^; but the infin. had instead clearly come to be 
regarded as the object of BovAoua: (and therefore as itself govern- 
ing adrjv), as may de seen in lire 116 of the same speech of 
Agamemnon, dàl kel ds cA Sdpevar cá. (where to supply or 
understand aùrýr as an object of &0éAw, if that were possible, 


? See also Buck, Dictionary of Selected Synonyms, pp. 1253 f. eLrov, 
rt. *wekw-, Lat. vex, Skt. väe- " voies": the primary sense is “give 
vocal utterance, speak,’ used of the actual speech activity. The meaning 
"say," with emphasis on the result rather than on the action, is - 
secondary. For n»i, tae derivation is probably from the same root as 
in galyw “make clear." 

? Schwyzer  Griech. gramm., IL, p. 365; Chantraine, Gramm. Hom., 
p. 304; Monro, Hora. Gramm., pp. 199 £. 
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would produce nonsense). The two infinitives (only the first 
with a noun) are instructive for comparison in AI8f.: piy 
piv Ücoi Boiev . . . exarépoat Wprtporo rédw, eù © ofxad’ ixéofar. The 
simple infinitive (without & subject expressed) after verbs of 
ordering may also be included here: A 386 : xedouny cov iAaoxeo- 
6a. It is of course clear in all these uses that the original case 
sense of the infinitive, dative, locative, etc., had been lost from 
sight, and that the infinitive was regarded as a case-less noun. 

The use of an infinitive after nui is of the same kind.!? 
We find nai used with a direct object in the accusative to 
denote the thing spoken of, or thought about (in distinction 
from the words, or the thoughts, themselves). E184: & 59 6 y’ 
dyvyp öv pnp, “if he is the man of whom I am speaking (or, 
thinking),” B 81: Weddds xev daipev, “ we should speak of (think 
of) a lie." The construction is often misconceived, by under- 
standing an omission of elvas. Similarly 9 153: & oe xaxdv $xjce, 
“speak of you as cowardly”; compare Soph., O. T., 362: $ovéa 
ce ẹnu; Xen. Hell. ILI, 5, 12: Kopuwttovs 8e . . . ri õpe 
(wrongly Underhill, “the construction requires some infinitive 
[e. g. yeyvóoxew] to be supplied ") ; Eur., Phoen., 312: rf $6 oc; 
Pindar has some clear examples, which have no attributive 
adjective or noun, so that it is not possible to propose the 
omission of elvas or other infinitive. O., 18, 108: tá T évodpeva 
ror’ ay painy oadés, N., 9, 42 É.: moààà uiv ev kovig xépao, rà 9€ 
yelrom móvrY ddcopa, Compare N., 4, 91 f. The construction is 
similar with diw, -ogai: 80 x 380: 4 red aov Sddov dAÀAov dteas, 
N 283 : xüjpas dtopéve, 

I have analysed all the examples of infinitive in oratio obliqua 
in the first ten books of the Ihad, and find that after yui the 
subject of the infin. is as often omitted as expressed: out of a 
total of 41 examples, there are 21 with no subject in the 
dependent clause. (a) Subject not expressed, 21 cases; of which 
(1) 15 have identity of subject in principal and subordinate 
clause, (11) 6 have change of subject between the two clauses. 
(6) Subject expressed, 20 cases; all with change of subject. It 
is usual to omit the dependent subject when it is identical with 


1? Since I am presupposing that here too we have the infinitive treated 
as ease-less, this will support the view that the Greek infin. oratio 
obliqua construction is a relatively late creation, and independent of 
the Latin. 
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that of the main verb; when it is expressed, it is for the special 
purpose of emphasis," 9221: épé dye word «podepéorepov eivai. 
So with other governing verbs: H 198 f.: o88 èu? vá y' obras 
Cvropai . . . yevéoBar, 1682 Í.: abrós 0 preine . . . vias . 
&Akéuev (ačrós must be taken with the infin. being pointless 
with the main verb). What is perhaps more surprising is the 
omission of the subject in as many as 6 cases with nué in Books 
I-X where there is not identity, and where there might be fear 
of ambiguicy. A351: ras 85 dys woXépoto ueÜiéuev;, “how can 
you say thet we avoid the fight?”, 135: das gue: àmróňepov kai 
dvéAxida, “ you) saying that I am...” Similarly E 652 ff.: 
oot Ò éyo éyJá8e pypt... éG 8 td Dovpl Sapévra eios uot Sdcew 
(notice the lack of agreement between oo: and the following 
accus.); also T 44, 220, A 875. Also after other verbs, H 310: 
deharréovres cóoy evar; compare M 66: 00. rpóocoÜa, óto, ^I think 
that they . . ." and o 278 Swxépevar yàp oto, “I... they.” ?? 

There is a contrast here with Latin, in which the subject of 
the infin, is expressed regularly, both with identity and with 
change of subject. A notion of the comparative scarcity of omis- 
sion for ear.y Latin may be gained from. Bennets (Syntaa of 
Early Latin. I, pp. 367 ff.). After dico he says taat there are 
several hundred examples with subject expressed. He claims to 
quote the məst important instances of omission (p. 383); and 
after dico 15 are given. ao: over 200 with subject. 14 without. 
censeo: over 100 with subject, 6 without. Examples of omission 
are:—(a) with same subject: Plaut., Asin., 806: si forte velle 
dicertt; Ter, Andr., 894: dic patri velle; tbid., 8583: at tibi 
uzorem dare hodie; (b) with change of subject: Plaut., Amph., 
845: iam factam ut verum dicas dicere (sc. me) ; Pacuv., 369 R.: 
insanam autem esse aunt (sc. fortunam). 

'The contrast supports the idea that in Greek the subject of the 
infin. is a later addition to the construction; whereas in Latin 
the accusativ2 is an Integral part of the original construction, 


/ 31 Chantraine, Gramm. Hom., II, p. 312. 

12 This aspec; is incorrectly treated in Schwyzer, IT, pp. 373 and 376. 
In the first passage he says that the simple infin. is restricted to cases 
where there is identity cf subject; in the second, that the simple infin. 
is indeed found with a different subject, but thet it is confined to cases 
where the subject of the infin. is indefinite (with two examples from 
Xenophon). Fcr Homer at any rate this is certainly unirue. 
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both aecording to its traditional explanation, and in Professor 
Hahn's version. In Latin we have an accusative and infinitive; 
in Greek we have in essence a simple infinitive construction, of 
which the accusative (and nominative) and infinitive is a 
development. So the first stage in Greek was a sentence such as 
dys voAÀéuoto pebiépev. The next stage arose when the need for 
greater precision led to the expression of the subject of the 
infinitive; but this was normally not required when it was 
identical with the main subject. Verbs of wishing could simi- 
larly add a dependent subject in the accusative to the infinitive 
which followed them, when there was a change of subject: so 
A 117: BovAop’ éyà Aadv ody Evpevar, © 210 Í.: otk ay éywy’ &éXow 
Ad Kpoviowe pdyeoOar ?uéas robs dAXavs. The choice of accusative 
for the case of the dependent subject may be variously explained. 
Possibly the model for it was found in the accusative and 
infinitive of xeAeóu oe léva. Wackernagel would explain it as 
arising from the use of the accusative to denote the person 
spoken about. Or, looking further, we might compare it with 
the use of the accusative and infinitive after wpiv (wapos) and 
eore—all constructions of different origin, but agreeing in the 
possession of a dependent infinitive. We may visualise a number 
of constructions producing a situation in which the accusative 
was looked upon as the fitting case for the subject of an 
infinitive.!* 
A. C. MoorHouss. 
UNIVERSITY ConnEGE, SWANSEA. 


13 Yorles. über Syntaz, I, p. 284, 
14 A brief version of this paper was communicated to the Classical 
Association, at its meeting in London, April 1954. 


ARISTCTLE, METAPHYSICS 987 A 32-B T. 


In a paper emt:tled “ The Problem of Cratylus,” which was 
recently publishec in this Journal’ Mr. D. J. Allan contends 
that Metaphysics 287 A 32 ff. has been generally misinterpreted 
and that, contrary to what is usually asserted, Plato’s acquaint- 
ance with Crat~lus and the Heraclitegn theories is not there 
said to have ant»dated his acceptance of Socrates’ position. Mr. 
Allan translates the first part of the passage as follows: “In 
the first place, Plato was from youth familiar with Cratylus 
and the Heracli<ean theories that all sensible things are in con- 
tinual flux and eannot be the objects of science; and so he con- 
tinued afterwarcs to think.” In support of this translation and 
what is implied by it he states:* “The word zpdrov has been 
understood by all modern and some ancient readers in a temporal 
sense. It is, however, followed in the Greek not by érera, but 
the adversztive clause Swxpdrovs 8& mept pèv rà 70K mpayparevopé- 
vou, cepi St THs càs Picews oùðér; and this indicates that it is 
logical priority which Aristotle has in mind.” | 

This analysis 5f the sentence is seen to be erroneous, however, 
as soon as the passage is read in its entirety. The Greek text 
runs as follows: êk véov re yàp owvijfus yevóusvos zpóroy Kparidw 
Kai rais "HpoakAeurztoss óa, os ámáyroy rey aigÜgrüv del Deóvrav Kat 
ério Tus wept aŭror oùk ovens, ravra wey Kel Vorepov oUras VréAaflev: 
Xoekpárovs de wept pey và TÜwkà cpoyporevopévov mept Bà THs SANs 
dicews oùbbév, èv Lérro: roórows 76 kafóXov čņroðvros kal mepi ópio pör 
értoTijoayros mpórov Thy Sudtvoway, éxetyoy drodeEdueves Sia Tò ToioUTOV 
tréhaBey ws wep. érépav Tovro ytyvopevoy kal où ray aicÜyróv: 
aSivarov yap «dva. Toy kowüv Ópov tav aloÜgrüv Twos, det ye pera- 
BaAXAóvrov. 

The clause beginning with Xexpárovs 0€ does not end with 
oiféy, as Mr. ALan’s note implies, but with éxeévov &moBetájievos 

. . VréAaflev . . . psraflaAAóyrov. This 62 is not correlative with 
wpõrov but connecis this tréAaBev with the preceding ravra uiv 


AAD. P., LXXV (2954), pp. 271-87. 

*fbid., p. 275. He translates only as much as I quote here, i.e. 
A 32-B 1. - 

3 Ibid., p. 275, n. 2. 
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xai torepov ovrus imédaBev,* and these two verbs (vwéAaBev . . . 
iwéAaBey) are contemporaneous. The preceding participle ye- 
yopevos by its tense alone is shown to be temporally prior to 
bréAaflev ... tréAafev, and this priority of the participial clause 
is still further emphasized by the «ei torepov with the first 
iméAafev. Consequently, quite apart from the significance of 
vpóTov, the structure of the sentence, yevópevos . . . ratira piv Kat 
dorepoy oUros VréAa(jev: Xokpárovs 06 . . . éketvoy åmoðeédpevos . . . 
bréAaflev, shows that the meaning must be: “ after having become 
(been) . . . while later too he held this conception of these 
things, when he had accepted the doctrine of Socrates . . . he 
conceived ...”. As to rpõrov itself, it cannot bear the meaning 
that Mr. Allan gives it. Apart from the fact that it is not, as 
Allan says it is, “followed . . . by . . . the adversative clause 
Zoxpdrous 98 . . . odf€v,” its position alone shows that it is not 
“logical” governing the whole clause, éx véov . . . ovrws tréàaßev, 
in which it stands (for that Aristotle would have written 
TpGTov uév OY mpórov pév oov at the beginning) but that it goes 
closely with KpariAw xal vais “HpaxAarefors Sófar and means 
“having from his youth been familiar first with Cratylus and 
the Heraclitean theories.” In short, rightly or wrongly Aristotle 
does in this passage assert that Plato was familiar with Cratylus 
and the Heraclitean doctrines before he accepted the position of 
Socrates.” 

I am not here concerned with the main thesis of Mr. Allan’s 
paper or with thet of Mr. Kirk’s (4. J. P., LXXII [1951], pp. 
225-58) which it combats. Mr. Allan is certainly right in main- 
taining against Mr. Kirk that Cratylus is depicted in Plato’s 
dialogue, the Cratylus, as a convinced Heraclitean and right too, 
I think, in holding that the problem posed by Mr. Kirk is an 
* unreal one” ;® but he commits a grave error in trying to sup- 


‘It is noteworthy that neither in his translation nor in his note does 
Mr. Allan take any account of this uér. 

*Of course, Allan is right in maintaining that evráógs as used by 
Aristotle need not mean that “ Plato received formal instruction in the 
Heraclitean philosophy from Cratylus”; but then he certainly did not 
receive * formal instruction" in anything from Socrates either. 

° Cf. against Kirk’s thesis R. Mondolfo, Notas y Hstodios de Filosofia, 
IV (1953), p. 235; Riv. di Filosofia, XLIV (19535, p. 136; Riv. Crit. di 
Storia della Filosofia, IX (1954), pp. 221-31. 
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port his own case by a misconstruction of this Aristotelian pas- 
sage, and I believe it important to call attention to this error 
lest Mr. Allan's seholarly prestige lead others to adopt and 
perpetuate his misreading of the Greek. 

| HAROLD CHERNISS. 


Tus Institute FOR ADvancep STUDY, 
Princeton, N. J. 


NEW INSCRIPTIONS CONCERNING AROHILOCHOS. 


Inscriptions relating to the poet Archilochos have been found 
recently on two G-eek islands, Paros and Thasos. A brief note 
concerning them is published here in order to call them to the 
attention of students of Greek literature who might overlook 
the original publications in the archaeological journals. 

The inscriptions from Paros were found in 1949 and a brief 
notice of tkeir discovery appeared in Praktika, 1950, p. 258.' 
Mr. Nieholes M. Kontoleon has now published the texts with 
full commentary in Arch. Eph., 1952, pp. 32-95 (oifprints issued 
in 1954 in advance of publication). 

The texts are inseribed on two marble orthostate slabs which 
were found in the small valley of the Elita river about three 
kilometers northeast of the town of Paros. The slabs must once 
have formed part of the sanctuary of Archilochos which is men- 
tioned in th» text and which was probably located in the area 
where the stones wzre found. The date of the inscriptions is 
about the middle of she third century B. C., to judge by the 
letter forms. It will ke recalled that other inscriptions relating 
to Archilochcs, somewhat later in date than the newly discovered 
ones, have been found in Paros? and were doubtless also once 
set up in the Archilacheion. The famous Parian Chronicle may 
have stood there too. | 

The principal slab (E) originally had four columns of text. 
Df these one column is virtually complete and another column 


! See also B. 0. H., LX XIV (1950), p. 310 and LXXV (1951), p. 122, 
and J. H. 8S., LXXI (1951), p. 249. 

21. G., XII, 5, 445; 7. &., XII, Suppl, p. 212. E. Diehl, Anth. Lyr. 
Graeca?, Fasc. 3 (1952), Archilochos, No. 51. 
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has much of its left part. On the second slab (E), which appar- 
ently also had four columns of text, only the left edge of the first 
column is preserved. Elsewhere the surface of both stones has 
been eaten away by water. 

The well-preserved column cn slab E, contains 57 lines of text. 
At the beginning (lines 1-15) we have an oracle of Apollo given 
to a certain Mnes‘epes bidding him set up two altars in a 
temenos which he is making and sacrifice to the Muses, Apollo, 
Dionysos, and other gods; he is also to honor the poet Archilo- 
chos. Mnesiepes accordingly (lines 16-19) does as the god 
orders, and names the place Archilocheion. 

There follows (lines 20-57) the start of a biography of 
Archilochos in which we are told how the poet is said to have 
received his inspiration. While still & young man he was sent 
to town by his father Telesikles to sel! a cow. Arising before 
dawn while the mcon was still shining he set out for town with 
the cow. On the way he met 2 group of women who greeted him 
cheerfully and asked if the cow was for sale. He replied that it 
was and they said they would give him a good price. Then 
suddenly both they and the cow disappeared and Archilochos 
found a lyre at his feet. He was amazed, but soon realized that 
the women who had appeared to him were the Muses and the 
lyre was their gift to him. He told his father, who also mar- 
velled. When his father went to Delphi scon afterwards he 
received an oracle which said that his son would become immortal 
and famous. This oracle has come down to us in the literary 
tradition and is to be found with slight variations in the 
Palatine Anthology, XIV, 118. Kontoleon suggests that the 
scene on a white-ground pyxis in Boston with a cowherd, a cow, 
and six Muses is a representation of the above story.? 

The less well preserved column on E, seems to refer to the 
introduction into Paros by Archilochos of the phallic worship of 
Dionysos. The Parians did not accept the new worship at first 
and turned against Archilochos. A sickness came upon them 
whieh could not be cured. 'They consulted Apollo who told 
them they must reinstate Archilochos and worship Dionysos as 
the poet bade them. The recommendations of the poet are ap- 


3 L. D. Caskey and J. D. Beazley, Attic Vase Paintings in the Museum 
of Fine Arts, Boston, No. 37. 
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parently given in his own words in lines 31-35 which are in 
verse. 

The second skab (E;), on which only the left part of the first 
column with a quarter to a third of each line is preserved, is 
important for it contains a long quotation of Archilochos’ verse, 
longer than any previously known fragment (lines 15-44). Kon- 
toleon makes nc attempt to restore this column, beyond filling 
out an occasionel word, but the general sense seems clear. The 
biography of Arehiochos is continued, this passage dealing with 
the poet’s services to his country in the war against Naxos. It 
is illustrated by a quotation from the poat’s own works in which 
he exhorts his fellow countrymen to greater efforts to get them- 
selves out of a difficult position. ` 

At Thascs the French School excavated the long stoa on the 
southeast side of the Agora. In the eastern end ot the rear half 
of the stoa an earlier monument was found whick had been re- 
spected by the biilders of the stoa and left visible inside the 
building. Ib is € rectangular monument (4.53 m. X 1.785 m.) 
with three steps, the top step now missing. In the lowest step, 
which is of poros. tvo marble blocks have been inserted. One is 
uninscribed, but the other carries a boustrophedon inscription in 
archaic Parian characters (end of the VII century B. C.). From 
this we learr. that the monument was the “ mnema ? of Glaukos, 
son of Lepzines, the companion of Archilochos (cf. Diehl, 
No. 68), wh» tooE part in the colonization of the island by the 
Parians. Thə morument was not a tomb but a cenotaph erected 
to the memory of Glaukos. The text of the inscription is to be 
published in B. C. H., 1955. 

HUGENE VANDERPOOL. 


AMERICAN SoHe0L OF JLAE£SIOAL STUDIEN AT ATHENS. 
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ALvARO D'Ons. Epigrafía jurídica de la España romana. Madrid, 
Instituto Nacional de Estudios Jurídicos, 1953. Pp. 484. 
Unbound. Pesetas 150. (Publicaciones, Serie 5%. Textos 
juridicos antiguos, C.) 


The most important, doubtless, of the Latin inscriptions of Spain 
and Portugal are to be found among the forty-one texts which 
Alvaro d'Ors with careful commentary, abundant bibliography, and 
a generous index of eighteen pages has just published in his Epigrafia 
jurídica de la España romana, a book which to many will render 
many a service. Only two inscriptions, 16 and 25, are entirely 
unpublished, but some are relatively unknown: It is a discriminating 
selection, which gives the reader a survey of the most important 
documents of Roman Spain ard of much of what has been written 
about them. The author elected to publish some of his own contri- 
butions first in the form of articles, which, however, are so inaeces- 
sible that the conclusions will be new to most readers. He is pro- 
fessor of Roman Law at Santiago de Compostela. 

The book is articulated into ten chapters, each with its own special 
introduction to orient the student generally. The introduction to 
Ch. TIT is particularly noteworthy. In eight of the chapters most 
space is given to texts of inscriptions in the original with a running 
commentary in Spanish; the texts are arranged in chronological 
order within the chapter. The chapters are: I, “ Disposiciones 
Imperiales” (five texts connected with the imperial family or 
emanating from an emperor); II, “Disposiciones Fiscales” (the 
two mining inscriptions of Vipasea) ; III, “Leyes Municipales ” 
(five texts); IV, “ Disposiciones de los Magistrados” (four 
texts); V, u Tablas de Hospitalidad y Patronato” (fourteen 
texts); VI, “ Cofradias y Gremios ” (collegia); VIL, “ Instituciones 
Familiares oe VIII, *Sueesiones y Fundaciones i "(texts of four 
endowments) ; IX, “Liberalidades inter vivos” (three texts); X, 
i n de Maneipaeión Fiduciaria ” (text of the Baetica formu- 

ary 

Thanks to Ugo Coli, who identifled one fragment, and to Alvaro 
d'Ors who identified another and made valuable observations, the 
Tabula Ilieitana has become a close parallel for the Tabula Hebana. 
In the Ep(igrafia) jur(idica) d'Ors publishes as No. 2 a composite 
text of both documents, which he considers merely two versions of the 
same. The similarities are indeed striking, yet I think one could 
find just as striking similarities between two Athenian prytany 
deerees. Because of new discoveries and a deluge of pertinent publi- 
cations d’Ors’ treatment was outdated by the day the book af last 
eame off the press. See his mature comments, S. D. H. I., XX (1954, 
published in 1955), pp. 460-7, and for new texts of these two sepa- 
rate inscriptions see A.J. P., LXXV (1954), pp. 225-49. 

No. 3 is the oratio de sumptibus gladiatorum minuendis, whieh 
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Americans usuélly consult in Dessau, I. L. S., 5163. After re-examin- 
ing the bronze d'Ors presented photographs and a new text in 
Emerita, XVIII (dated 1950, but published 1952), pp. 311-39, where 
he made rotable improvements and at the same time raised some new 
problems. The publication of a photograph constitutes a great 
service to students, and it is a pity that readers of Ep. jur. are not 
informed that photographs of this and other inscriptions are actually 
available. Theoretically the same Latin text appears in Ep. jur., 3, 
which differs from I. L. S., 5163 chiefly in the following ways. 


Line 1: d'Ors eapitalizes the first letter as if & sentence began here. 
The engraver began the line out in the margin as if he were starting 
à new paragraph, but it does not seem to be a new sentence. 

Line 7: d'Ors confirms a conjecture of Buecheler by reading pura 
for cura. 

Line 16: d'Ors has accidentally omitted the word deploraverat. 

Line 22: d'Ors emends clamante to clamant et. He seems right in 
assuming an error. Since the next word is ego, others assume dittog- 
raphy and merely delete the e of clamante, and so achieve a linguistic- 
ally irreproachable clause which satisfies the reviewer. 

Line 25: d'Ors reads illi for olli. © 

Lines 36-@ have been greatly changed with the removal of old errors. 
Though problems remain, d'Ors has certainly taken a big step forward 
by reading melior inter tales for meliori acertatis in line 36, promo- 
nendos definitely for promovendos, neo eam for negem, and praebendae 
for praebendas in line 37. The removal of the worl negem, which 
misled Piganiol, Recherches sur les jeum romains, p. 67, is particularly 
important. However, d’Ors makes three sentences of the passage, which 
the reviewer woull construe in the following manner as merely one: 
lanistas etiam promonendss vili studio qu(ayestus nec zam sibi copiam 
dimidiae partis praebendae esse ex numero gregariorum, uti sciant 
impositam sii necessiiatem de ceteris, quos meliores opinabuntur, trans- 
ferre tantisper plendi numeri gregariorum gratia. This sentence of 
indirect disecurse, depending on the verb censeo away back in line 29, 
may be translated: “ The tanistae should also be warned against a low 
desire to prcfiteer and be told they have no such chence to furnish 
only half of the number of gregarii, so that they may know that the 
obligation has been imposed upon them of transferring, from the group 
whom they rete as superior, enough men to make up the full quota of 
gregarti.” Bot d'Ors denies that questus needs to be interpreted as 
quaestus. He makes a complete sentence out of the words, Questus nec 
eam ... gregariorvym, which he understands as meaning “ Complaints 
may arise that,” ete. The reviewer must disagree. 

Line 39: d'Ors retains Mommsen’s emendation <ne>que ullo for the 
extant atque «ullo. Would it not be palaeographically better to emend 
aique (m»ullof Some emendation will surely have to be made to achieve 
the right sense. 

Line 40: d'Ors has inadvertently dropped the word ibi. He inserts 
(arbitrium before iziungendum on the analogy of a parallel in line 43. 

Line 43: In the phrase praefectis alimentorum dandis Mommsen and 
others deleted the last word. while Hirschfeld emended to dand4orwm). 
Buecheler thovght it could te explained as meaning that the prefects 
were yet to be appointed. Now d'Ors correctly retains dandis but 
disregards what evidance we have for the title by arbitrarily emending 
the second word to climent(isy. 

Line 50: d'Crs correctly follows those who emend curatori provinciae 
to curatori viae. In view of Scrdis, VII (1), 16 there can bs no question. 
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However, he points out that.curatore is the form actually engraved. 
Throughout this inscription E and I are often confused. 

Line 51: d'Ors makes a big improvement by reading vel instead of uti. 

Lines 61-3: In the reviewer's opinion the sentence should be edited 
as follows: atque ita, rationibus decem retroversum annorum inspectis, 
exemplis | munerum in quaque civitate edito<rum) consideratis, consti- 
[tluantur ab eo cuius arbitratus erit de tribus pretis, vel, st melius 
ei videbitur, | ex eo modo quem peraequ]e] filer]i licqebtyt, trifariam 
pretia. diducantur, eaque forma etiam in posterum servetur. The new 
readings, consti[t]uantur, arbitratus, and diducantur, will be gratefully 
received without question. The reviewer commends d'Ors also for 
preferring Buecheler's single emendation editorum (instead of the 
inseribed but impossible edito erunt) to Hiibner’s assumption of a 
double error. In his Latin text paraeque is & typographical error for 
peraeque (so d'Ors in the commentary); if so, d'Ors reads peraequ[e] 
filer]i legit et instead of persequitur efficicayt et. This new reading 
of the first two words constitutes an important step forward. The 
disquieting legit et, letters formerly read as FICITET, may indi- 
cate that the engraver erroneously eut LICITET or LECITET, but - 
surely, since we need a future, we must emend to licebit. 

Line 54: d'Ors reads oportere <et for oportebit. The infinitive had 
already been suggested by Hübner as an emendation. 

Line 56: On pp. 451-2 d'Ors rejects Piganiols interpretation, At 
Galli assedecnyt <tyrinccoys qui, ete.; d'Ors considers the text Ad Gallias 
sedet princeps correct a3 it stands, and he places a period after princeps. 
On p. 56 he merely asserts that the phrase “denotes simply that the 
emperor succeeded completely in curing the trouble in the provinces of 
Gaul.” Such an assertion without evidence to support it does not 
satisfy the reviewer, who finds Piganiol’s argument, based on Sardis, 
VII (1), 16, more impressive. The reviewer translates, “As for the 
three Gauls it is all settled that lanistae shall not -charge for tringut 
more than 2,000 HS apiece.” Ad Gallias (sc. quantum pertinet) sedet 
<iyringquoys, ete. be OE aM 

Lines 57-8: The passage cum maximi principes oratione sua prae- 
dixerint fore ut damnatum ad gladium | procurator. eorum nisi plure 
quam sex aureis et nist iuraverit, has undergone several changes, though 
praedizerit (so d'Ors) seems to be a mere slip. The main change is 
d'Ors’ reading non plure quam’ $e» aureis lui, sic servi[s si]t. Then 
d'Ors resolves procurator (ibus). to accompany the supposed infinitive 
lui, which the reviewer does not understand. Now d'Ors has probably 
given a much better reading, even though a problem of interpretation 
remains. Starting from d’Ors’ reading LUISICSERVI...T, can one 
divide luis icserve[re]t and interpret the words as ludis emsolveret 
(rather than exercerét)* The omission of one letter as in the first word 
is common enough, while the error of pronunciation, ser for sol, involves 
merely the substitution of one liquid for another and a slight change 
of vowel in an unaccented syllable. “Since the masximi principes have 
announced in their oration that the policy would be for a procurator 
of theirs to release for the games, at a charge of not more than six 
gold pieces, 3 man who was condemned to death." 

Line 59:. d'Ors.reads nego[t]ium e[s]t instead of mego[tium eri]t. 

Line 60: d'Ors reads siplaret or siblaret, hesitatingly, instead of 


sibimet, and he interprets it si plaQc»et. This seems to be right. Ne quis 
instead of neque is a valuable improvement. 


Line 61: d'Ors reads more carefully pers[olu]tum instead of the 
whole word. To the reviewer this suggests the restoration pers[erip] tum. 
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The reference woald be to the limiiation on the price that lanistae are 
permitted to charge. 

Line 32: d'Ors reports that cretium was cut for pretium, and he 
reads sH] liberatus instead of liberatus si. 

Line 53: d'Ors has inadvertently dropped the word operam. 


No. 8 contains two inscriptions which should have had two 
numbers, They are the two mining inscriptions from Vipasca 
(modern Aljustrel in Portugal). Only the first of these will be 
found in Dessat, I. L. S., 6891, while d'Ors devotes sixty-two pages 
to them. His survey of the literature and problems is very valuable 
indeed, and the zevigwer is grateful for almost everything except the 
ao cf the word pittaciarium in the following passage 
Vip. 19): TE 


58  Usarpationez puteorum sive pittaciarium. Qui intra fi[nes metalli 
Vipascensis puteum loeum]- 
que putei iuris retinendi causa usurpabit occupabitve e lege metallis 
dieta, b[iduo proxumo quod usurpaverit occupa]- 
60 verit apud econductorem socium actoremve hujusce vectigalis 
profiteatu[r - - - 


The rcbric Ustrpationes puteorum sive pittaciarzwm should mean 
Usurpetiones pateorum sive ti pittaciares (or pittaciaria) adpel- 
lantur. For example, in the Tabula Hebana, lines 15-16, reference 
is made to the »ongentor(um)] sive custodum sortitionem, and the 
meaning is clecr from line 13 of the same, nongentor(m), sive i 
custod2s adpellantur, sortitionem. None of the chapters of our lex 
metallzs dicta Las a double rubric, and it seems improper to take 
pittactarium as a nominative singular as Mispoulet did and as d'Ors 
still does, who on pp. 104-6, 122, and 128 assumes that the pitta- | 
ciariws is the aame of the vectigal. On p. 109 d’Ors differentiates 
occupctio and -usurpatio as follows:. Occupatio was the material 
act of taking possession, while usurpatio was the same act considered 
as a manifestation of a.desire to be legally in possession, as a step 
ìn the staking out of a claim. This seems convincing; but if so, 
the heading of zhe chapter ought to mean “ The acts by which mining - 
claims are staxed out.” Aristotle, Const. Ath., 47, 2 divides the 
leases at Laurion into those of the épydoiza and those of the 
cvykexopuuéva, aS d'Ors himself remembers. 


The text of Vip. II has no apparatus eritieus, ard it is not always 
clear whether a chauge is due to an improved reading or to inadvertence. 
The reviewer suspects that the omissions of postea (line 10), of is 
(line 32), of cenos. (line 36), the dative datis for datas in line 9, 
and tae misspellings propietas (line 6) and comfiscato (line 28) may 
not b» improvements. The follewing changes are certainly improve- 
ments: socioruzive (line 18), [V]1el ii coloni (line 19), erogatum (line 
20), tel noctu iline 25), et idoneam (line 30), perviae (line 31), intro 
(line 39), and angular brackets around a in line 41 and around aget 
in lime 42. 

To she bibliography of both these inscriptions add J. J. Van Nostrand, 
“Roman Spain" An Economic Survey of Ancient Rome, III ( Baltimore, 
1937), pp. 167-74. 
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Nos. 7-9 are the famous Spanish charters which constitute the- 
main evidence for a study of Roman municipalities and are among . 
the first inscriptions which come to an historian’s mind when he 
speaks of the value of epigraphieal evidence. . Apart from more 
obvious reasons for their interest to jurists they have a special 
interest to students of the Corpus Iuris Civilis. because of their 
bearing on current problems oi interpolation, though on p. 173 
d'Ors wisely says in regard to the Lex Ursonénsis, “In the last 
analysis it is hard to determine in each ease whether.the imperfection 
is that of the Caesarian draught, the revision promulgated by 
Antony, or later work of interpolation." The three main charters 
are fully appreciated, the Lex Ursonensis in 120 pages. In fact, 
d'Ors considers the Lex Ursonensis the most important document 
in his collection, and for this inscription at least Hardy’s Three 
Spanish Charters, on which all American students have been raised, 
will no longer do. | 


^|. Ín connection with Urs. 07, where the number of pontiffs and augurs 

is fixed at three each, one should take into consideration the influence 
of Greek political theory, particularly the influence of the Laws of 
Plato, whose plan for a new colony called for one board of three exegetes 
and one board of manteis. Plato was trying to improve upon the 
Athenian system, which in my opinion (see The Athenian Hxpounders 
[Baltimore, 1950], Ch. IV, and 4.J.P., LXXV [1954], p. 163) con- 
sisted in two boards of two exegetes each and one board of two or three 
manteis. If Cicero studied the Laws of Plato, Caesar and others may 
have done so too. I do not believe, and d'Ors does not say, that Latin 
colonies had always had exactly three pontiffs and three augurs. Rome, 
of course, had more than one board of 'exegetes" in her three great 
_ colleges. 
On p. 223: In Urs. 95, line 20, the usual version qui ea re colon (is) 
. petet seems less drastic, more acceptable, than the emendation qui 
ea {re} eolon(ia) petet. ` 

On p. 229: In Urs. 99 the phrase IIoir, qui tum erunt, ad decuriones 
... referto disturbs d'Ors, who comments, '* Qui tum erunt (en contra- 
dicción con el singular Ilvir . . . referto) debe de ser quizá una inter- 
polacién.” I understand Ilvir (eorum) qui tum erunt and find no 
contradiction. 

On pp. 234-5: In Urs. 103, line 2 d'Ors emends is to si, which is far 
better palaeographieally than the usual emendation eum. 


Among the documents emanating from Roman magistrates No. 14 
receives a longer treatment than its mutilated text perhaps deserves. ` 
I do not understand the conjectural restoration lege quam vobis 
[a divo Traiano data] est (on p. 360) in the commentary, but I. 
congratulate the author on his self-control in keeping all conjectural 
restorations out of the text. 


Nos. 16-28 are tablets of hospitium and tablets of patronatus. 
There are three types: (1) the familiar tablet of patronage where a 
city makes an influential man its patron (patronum. cooptavit), while 
he receives the city in fidem clientelamque suam suorumque; (2) the 
tablet of guest friendship (hospitium) between two peoples; (3) the 
hybrid form where an individual makes a pact with a city, and 
the pact conflates the terminology of hospitium and patronatus. 
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No. 25 contains a very interesting grant of rights by Termes to a 
views of its neighbor Clunia, ut eodem iure essent Term<ibuys (so 
I enend) quo cives Termestini, which d’Ors interprets as a form of 
guest friendship though neither hospitium nor patronatus is men- 
tior»d. This seems correct, but if so, why say “receiving into their 
citi enship "? Of course, guest friendship and citizenship are distinct 
graits but not mutually exclusive. There are native precedents for 
the hospitium among the Celts of Spain (J. M. Ramos y Loscertales, 
“EHspicio y clientela en la España céltica,” Emerita, X [1942], 
pp. 308-37; A. Tovaz, “El bronee de Luzaga y las téseras de 
hoszoitalidad latinas y celtibérieas," Emerita, XVI [1948], pp. 75-91), 
whie the patronatus, as d'Ors says, is more clearly a Roman insti- 
tuton. Is it possible that behind the formula of the Celtic tessera 
hoevitalis lies an influence of the Hellenie prozenia? For the latter 
see A. Wilhelm, Attische Urkunden V (Wien. Sitzb., COXX, 5 
[1€42]), pp. 11-86. 

“he book contains much of value. It is perhaps ungracious to 
complain about little things such as the lack of precision and 
chronological order in the bibliography, the occasional failure to 
meation authors of restorations and emendations he accepts. It 
wil be a useful tool, not just for jurists, but for all students of 
the Roman Empire. 


JAMES H. OLIVER. 
‘xn JouNs HoprkiNs UwrvERSITY. 


E. ADELAIDE Haen. Subjunetive and Optative: Their Origin as 
Futures. New York, American Philologieal Association, 1953. 
Pp. xvii + 157. $5.00. (Philological Monographs, No. XVI.) 


Miss Hahn’s book is a model of orderly presentation; the immense 
ancount of material is carefully marshalled, and transitions are 
sk-lfully made. The work is divided into four parts: I. “ Views of 
Scaolars, with Comments Thereon”; II. “ Expressions of Modality 
in the Parent-Speech ”; ITI. * Early Uses of the Subjunctive and 
th Optative"; IV. “Summary and Conclusion.” These four parts 
ar: broken up into nine chapters and 236 paragraphs, numbered 
eo.isecutively, anc fcllowed by an “Index Locorum." (The loci 
lised are mainly from Greek and Latin; a few are from Hittite, 
Unbrian, and English. This does not mean that illustrative words 
or phrases, as opposed to quotations of some length, are wanting 
in the book from many other languages: e.g., Sanskrit, Osean, 
OE Irish.) 

Ihe thesis of the volume is given by the title. À more elaborate 
si-tement of it is tke following from Chapter 8 (“Summary of 
Previous Chapters”): “I think Indo-European had both a subjune- 
tise and an optative, both futures, and thus often interchangeable, 
brt with the general distinction that the subjunctive tended to be 
used for more vivid futurify, and the optative for more remote 
fizurity (or potentia ity)" (p. 139). The thesis is of course stated 
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at the outset (pp. 1-2), repeated at various points, and supported 
by arguments that are almost always convincing. 

The subject of the book is an intricate one; but the style is clear 
and straightforward, with an occasional rhetorical flourish for 
emphasis. Note, for example, the following felicitous phrases: 
* fusion and confusion" (pp. 77, 147), “ the difficulties and dangers " 
(p. 79, n. 179), “probable even if not provable” (p. 140). But 
the rhetorie is perhaps a bit overdone in the sentence “ Child of 
Delbrüek and godchild of Brugmann though it [the injunctive] 
is, let it now be laid to rest!” (p. 45). 

Miss Hahn's writing is particularly vivid in the first three 
chapters: “The Subjunctive and the Optative in Greek," “The 
Subjunctive in Latin,” * The ‘ Injunctive’ and the -à- Subjunctive.” 
Her chronicle of the controversies over the “ Cirundbedeutung ” of 
subjunctive and optative sounds like an account of a Byzantine 
theological dispute. One is struck by the intensity of feeling that 
prevailed both during the “ century of metaphysical syntax" (though 
“the old metaphysical viewpoint seems still to linger on” [p. 5]) 
and under the newer “psychological” approach. The author very 
properly points out that the “ psychological” approach (advocated 
especially by Hale) has its pitfalls, just as the “metaphysical ” 
approach does; what we must do is abandon both of these approaches 
“and truly deal directly and exclusively with language itself ” (p. 5). 
Note 11 is an admirable expcsition of “the psychological method at 
its worst ”——i. e., as used by Dittmar. Chapters 1 and 2 are a most 
useful and interesting summary of what scholars from Delbriick’s 
day to the present have thought about the subjunctive and optative. 
Among those of an earlier generation whose views are given we find 
Brugmann, Whitney, Goodwin, Monro, Hale, and Bennett; among 
recent investigators, Schwyzer, Thomas, and Handford. Delbrtick’s 
“pronouncements in 1871 provided a turning-point in the attitude 
towards the subject. Before that time, the treatment of the moods 
was characterized by a metaphysical approach . . ." (pp. 3-4). 
* Delbrück's thesis . . . is that the original use of the subjunetive 
is that of will, and of the optative that of wish" (p. 6). Dissent 
from Delbrück took two forms: (1) more often, his positing of two 
moods for Indo-European (with the Latin subjunctive representing 
a fusion thereof) was accepted, but the “ Grundbegriff” which he 
assigned to each was questioned; (2) less often—and particularly by 
Latinists—the assumption of two distinct moods for Indo-European 
was rejected (Latin would then be nearer the- primitive state of 
things, and Sanskrit and Greek exhibit a later refinement). Morris 
was an outstanding opponent of the two-mood theory. As to the 
“injunctive,” it wil have been gathered that Miss Hahn considers 
it a will-o'-the-wisp. 

The two chapters (4 and 5) of Part II form the core of the 
authors argument. “In Chapter 4 is discussed the probable situa- 
tion in Indo-Hittite as revealed by Hittite” (Summary, p. 143). 
Hittite has no moods other than indicative and imperative; modal 
distinctions are made, however, “but by means of particles rather 
than verb forms" (p. 54). Miss Hahn’s analysis of the Greek 
particles—especially dy (and «e[v] ) —in the light of this is extremely 
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well done, She states her preference (p. 57) for Monro’s explana- 
tion: “the force originally in the particle independent of the mood 
was eventually lost by it.” Of course, “when used with the past 
indicative” the particles “continue to make a great change in the 
meaning” (p. 56). But though its modal force in general disappears, 
ay occurs in Attic Greek in places where it may or may not appear 
in Homeric Greek. The combination of potential optative and dv, 
for example, was a redundancy resulting from contamination of 
the two forms of expression, which eventually became the rule but 
was not yet eompletely established in Homer's time" (p. 55, n. 98). 


“In Chapter 5 is diseussed the probable situation in Indo- 
European as revealed by the derivative languages, mainly Greek 
and Latin” (Summary, p. 143). The function of the old particles 
is taken over by two new formations: “the so-called subjunctive " 
(p. 59) and “the so-called optative" (p. 65). In the first instance 
the present indicative is modified by the addition of -e/o-; in the 
second, by the addition of -yé/i-. Though called “subjunctive and 
optative," they are actually “a more vivid future” and “a less 
vivid future.” But futurity is a more fluid concept than present 
or past; it carries “many implications of a sort often thought of 
as ‘modal’” (Summary, pp. 143-4). So it is not surprising that “a 
more vivid future” is the origin of the Greek present subjunctive 
and of some Latin futures (e.g., dicés, audiés,-er6) and “a less 
vivid future" of the Greek present optative and certain Latin present 
subjunetives (e. g., sim, velim, and probably amem). Miss Hahn 
admits that the -&- of the Latin present subjunctive of the first 
conjugation may go back through -dyé- to -dy-+-é- but is “ much 
more inclined” to take it back through -@yé- to -d-+-yé- (ef. pp. 
59-60 and n. 113, pp. 71-4). 

Part IIT is divided into a Greek chapter (6. “Subjunctive and 
Optative, also Future, in Homer”) and a Latin chapter (7. “ Sub- 
junetive, also Future, in Early Latin [especially Plautus]"). These 
eonstitute the bulk of the “‘ Materialsammlung "; and for this reason, 
among others, the book will have a particular appeal for classicists. 
One might wish, however, that more Sanskrit evidence had been 
cited, Vedic Sanskrit (with both subjunctive and optative and with 
the function of the two often hardly to be differentiated) and 
classical Sanskrit (with the subjunctive * almost completely replaced 
by the optative” [p. 76]) present all sorts of interesting parallels 
to the situation in Greek and Latin. Cf., for example, the author’s 
statements “Thus I perceive very litle difference between the 
optative and the subjunctive in [Iliad] 3.58-4" (p. 87) and “ The 
subjunctive and the optative, besides being coordinated with each 
other, are both also found coordinated with the imperative—another 
proof of their similarity to each other” (p. 88); ef. also the ultimate 
disappearance of the optative in Greek. On the other hand, we must 
not forget the genesis of the book; it “ began in the form of a long 
article which dealt mainly with Homer’s use of the subjunctive and 
optative, considered in part in the light of evidence from Hittite " 
(Preface, p. vii). An exeellent feature of these Greek and Latin 
chapters is the care with which the author studies the situation and 
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context of the passages adduced; see, for example, her analyses 
of Iliad, XXII, 123-4 (p. 105) and of Plaut, Amph., 450-1, 703-5 
(p. 128, n. 334). 

The last statement of Chapter 2 (p. 33): *I agree with Kroll and 
Handford that there is clear though rare evidence of this [“ the 
interchangéability of subjunctive and future?] even as late as 
Plautus (cf. inf, $$ 165-9)” should be put somewhat differently. 
For instanee, in sections 165-9 several Terentian passages are cited, 
nor ean I help feeling that this old “interchangeability " may be 
one of the contributing factors in the confusion of future and sub- 
junetive in later (Vulgar) Latin. In other words, the later confusion 
could be traced back in part to Old Latin, just as the use of volo 
plus infin. as a future seems to have its beginnings in Old Latin. 
To turn now to Chapter 5, in note 164 (p. 76) the author writes: 
“Of, the Latin use of voló as in Most. 66 ego ire in Piraeum volo, 
and the Modern Greek use of ĝa”; the sentence is the first part of 
& gloss on English will that has become a mere sign “of simple 
futurity." Inevitably, there is a subjective element in deeiding how 
much stronger the idea of plain futurity is than that of wishing 
or being willing in sueh early examples of volo plus infin. as those 
from Plautus and Terence. But it seems to me that Sjógren?* does 
not make so good a ease for the passage from the Mostellaria as 
he does for Terence, Phormio, 481: sese velle facere: the periphrasis 
in the former occurs “in einer Situation, wo sonst ibo (ea) tiblich 
ist”; the one in the Phormio “entspricht dem Fut. V. 461 frater 
est exspectandus mihi: Is quod... dederit ... consilium, id sequar." 
Naturally, the ineidental points of & monograph cannot be treated 
in detail, but the simultaneous mention here of volo plus infin. and 
the Modern Greek Zuture with 0& suggests an interesting expansion: 
namely, a consideration of this volo plus infin. as found in later 
Latin, of the type of Rumanian future that derives therefrom, and 
of the question whether there was Greek influence in the development 
of this Rumanian future.? | 

The Bibliography is most detailed and accurate. The only point 
that might be criticized is that of issues. Is there any need for citing 
the fifth issue (1923) of the second edition of Whitney’s Sanskrit 
Grammar? To the best of my knowledge, all the reprints since the 
second edition are unchanged. On the other hand, the fourth impres- 
sion (1948) of Buck’s Comparative Grammar of Greek and Latin 
should have been listed; this shows a few changes from the edition 
of 1938 (the fifth impression of 1952 is the same as the fourth). 


tH. Sjögren, “Zum Gebrauch des Futurums im Altlateinischen ” 
(Skrifter utgivna av Kungl. Humanistiska Vetenskaps-Samfundet i 
Uppsala, IX, 5 [Uppsala, 1906], p. 223. Note that the example from 
the Phormio is the one cited by ehm: Hofmann in Stolz-Schmalz, 
Lat. Grammatik (5th ed., Munich, 1928), p. 557. 

2 Of. Sehmalz-Hofmann (op. cit., p. 558; at the end of their account 
of volo plus infin): “Im Romanischen dient diese Umsehreibung in 
Daeien, vielleicht unter griechisehem Einfluss, als Fut.: rum. votüá juré 
oder jurá voiu . . ."; f. Bourciez, Éléments de linguistique romane 
(4th ed., Paris, 1948), pp. 269. 595; L. R. Palmer, The Latin Language 
(London, 1954), pp. 164-5. 
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New editions of some of the works cited by Miss Hahn have of 
course appeared since her writing: e.g., a second edition (1953) 
of tae Syntaxe latine by Ernout and Thomas and a second edition 
(195) of Humbert’s Syntaxe grecque. 

Tie book is remarkably free from typographical errors; I have 
noted only the following: P. xi (Table of Contents): ei yáp, intro- 
duciag a wish, is written eè áp here but et yap in discussion and 
exar ples at pp. 97, 100, 102. P. 4, n. 10: for iy» read vvyy. 
P. 13: insert are between problems and so in "the two problems 
so irextrieably intertwined that... ." P. 90, n. 207: for potentia 
read potential. Obviously the volume was proofread with great eare 
as lt was written with great care. More than this, it is a subtle and 
learred work, extremely valuable fcr the use made of the Hittite 
evidenee, and a most important contribution in the field of historieal 
and 2omparative morphology and syntax. 


EDWARD L. BASSETT. 
Un-zrznsITY OF CHICAGO. 


PIERE CHANTRAINE, Grammaire Homérique, Tome II: Syntaxe. 
aris, Librairie C, Klincksieck, 1953. Pp. viii + 382. 1800 fr. 
Collection de Philologie Classique, TV.) 


The completion of Chantraine's Grammaire homérique is an event 
of fist importance. The last decade of the nineteenth century was 
unustally productive of Greek grammars of large scope, including 
. Monro’s Homeric Grammar, second edition, an admirable and service- 
able work now rendered less useful because of many discarded 
theor-es. Since 1900, however, there has been all too little to report 
until recently when the year 1953 has witnessed the completion of 
the Sehwyzer-Debrunner and of Chantraine. | 

No student of Greek syntax, no student of Homer, ean read 
Professor Chantraine without interest and profit. The work is no 
mere 2ollection of dry statistics. His comments are always suggestive 
and iastructive. Even in going over ground that has been carefully - 
worked before, he Eas been able ta make useful additions. His 
mastecy of phonetics, his extensive acquaintance with bibliography 
are apparent in every chapter. This writer would recommend to 
every teacher of Homer that he read Chantraine’s "remarques," 
printed in fine type and scattered throughout the book. Chantraine 
is no ‘ corner-hummer ” (yevtofBópfiv£), as the Greek epigrammatist 
contemptuously termed the grammarian. 

There is so much that is taken for granted in philologieal tradi- 
tion, so many formulae afloat that need mooring or sinking, that 
one xay render servize by commenting on a few. Chantraine (pars. 
392 aad 458), quoting Sturm’s basic treatise, states that with «pv 
and subjunctive “la principale étant toujours négative. Monro 
(2nd 2d., p. 269), extending his observations beyond Homer, had 
earlie- stated that apiv and subj. “ean only occur after negative 
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principal clauses” (italics mine), and Goodwin (Greek Grammar, 
1471) has given us a generai rule to the same effect. But in the 
Gortynian Laws apiy xa with subj. is repeatedly used after an 
affirmative principal clause. Theoretically one might expect that mpiv 
with subj. after positive clauses would be common. In later Greek 
apiv 4 with subj. is frequen: enough after affirmative sentences, but 
it means no more than zp<y with the infinitive. Language settles 
into certain grooves of expression. In conformity with this groove, 
the rule might be stated (cf. Gildersleeve, Justin Martyr, p. 113), 
“ When zpiv must be translated ‘ before, it must have the infinitive. 
When it may be translated ‘until, it may take the finite construc- 
tion of éws, ‘until’ ” In the Gortynian Laws, «piv with subj. after 
positive clauses must everywhere be translated “ until.” On page 224, 
Chantraine speaks of the optative “d’exprimer la répétition,” the 
so-called iterative optative. That there is no notion of iteration or 
repetition in the optative itself is quite clear. The idea of iteration 
arises from the combination with an iterative past tense. One might 
as well speak of an iterative subjunctive in combination with a 
universal present. “Iterative optative” is a poor expression; “ opta- 
tive in iterative sentences” would be safer if the term must be 
used at all Again, with respect to the predicative use of the 
participle. The Thucydidean scholar Stahl long ago complained 
(Rhein. Mus., LIV [1899], p. 494) that Greek grammars took no 
account of the predicative participle with the translation of an 
abstract noun. The construction goes back to Homer, but is not 
discussed by Chantraine in his chapter on the participle (pp. 319-29). 
Classen in his Beobachtungen über den homerischen Sprachgebrauch 
(Frankfurt, 1879), p. 59, cited nearly a score of examples, e.g. 
Il., XIV, 38: voorjcayra dyexra. We are so used to this construction 
in Latin that we overlook its rarity in Greek. 

Blass made a memorable comment in 1889 (Rhein. Mus., XLIV, 
p. 7) on our ignorance cf the most elementary matters in Greek 
syntax: “Soweit sind wir... im Verständniss der gewöhnlichen 
griechischen Prosa noch zurück, dass wir nieht einmal dies elemen- 
tarste Ding, den Artikel, verstehen." Each teacher must spend much 
time in the study of syniax, and each teacher finds any grammar 
unsatisfactory at some point. Each teacher has a way of adjusting 
grammatical phenomena to his range of vision, just as each author 
has a grammar of his own, written or unwritten. Thus, Chantraine 
frequently comments on the parataetie character of the Homeric 
style (pp. 208-9, 233-4) and speaks throughout of grammatical 
archaisms, The present writer, on the other hand, would agree that 
“the correlative feeling, the hypotactie feeling is perfectly estab- 
lished. The welding, if ever there was a welding, belongs to a time 
beyond our ken, beyond the Homeric xev. When we are dealing 
with Homer we are dealing with a highly developed, highly cultured 
language, and . .. &we are» not concerned about what may be called 
eave-dwellers’ Greek” (A.J. P., XXIV, p. 390). In any ease, the 
preference for parataxis even as early as Homer is a matter of 
style, not a mere matter of linguistie development. This leads me 
to say that a complete Homeric syntax would be at the same time 
a theory of Homeric style. To most grammarians syntax is a study 
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of the theory of constructions in the narrowest sense; in matters of 
style little attempt is made to elicit aesthetic values. Yet, historie- 
ally, grammar began with aesthetic. This value was recognized by 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus as the highest and most refined result of 
grammatical study. Nor was his criticism a matter merely of super- 
fine adjectives; he went int» tangible details. Someday the cycle may 
be completed, and a grammar of Homer will include not merely 
sporadic remarks, but grammatical observations of wide reach includ- 
ing even comments on constructions which do not occur in Homer. 
For example, Brugmann ^as told us that the historical present 
belongs to an early stratum of language. Yet it was completely 
tabooed by Homer and in high lyric, and the explanation may rightly 
be that the historical present must have been either too vulgar or 
too hurried (See Gidersleave, Pindar, p. cii, and A.J.P., XXIII 
[1902], p. 245). So in Kellner’s admirable work, Historical Outlines 
of English Syntax, p. 229, we are told that the historical present, 
frequent in Chaucer, is scarcely to be met with in Old English. 
Syntax can provide bold ecntours for Homeric style. 

Chantraine states on page 297: “la syntaxe homérique ne se prête 
pas à des classements rigides.” To this writer it has always seemed 
that the student must be given a elear notion of the normal usage 
. of Attie prose befora undertaking to explore the genesis. Those 
who approach the syntax of Homer without a fairly accurate notion 
. of the limits of prose are sure to get lost. In my opinion, nothing 
is so regrettable in the present practice of teaching Greek in this 
country as the fashion of beginning with Homer—unless it be the 
practice of entirely. omitting the Attie orators and the iambic 
trimeters of Aristophanes from the program. Greek poetry is a 
sealed book to many students all their lives, because they have never 
had any sharp consciousness of the difference between poetry and 
prose. ' 

To the list of errata on p. 379 might be added Sehmitt instead of 
Schmidt, p. 288. IL, XVIII, 606 might be added with the same 
proviso to the one example cited on p. 324 of the genitive absolute with 
subject omitted. Chantraine's treatment (p. 265) of Od., XV, 898-4, 
concerns only an ellipsis but it involves in principle the theory of 
temporal clauses: ot0é ri ce xph, mpiv wpy, karaAéxÜa.. Gildersleeve 
in his article on wpty in the seventh and eighth editions of L&S 
gave the ellipsis as eri. But in his S.C. G., 86, it appears as éy. 
My notes from the syntactical seminar at Johns Hopkins record, 
however, that Professor Miller stated that Gildersleeve had detected 
the error in ég. More reeentlz, in the sadly mutilated article in the 
latest edition of L&S, Gildersl2eve’s éori has been changed to yévyraz, 
and Chantraine now offers jj or yévnra. The ellipsis, I believe, is 
éori. «piv éort is causal or semi-causal, as fws dori is (A. J. P., IV, 
p. 417, note), and is equivalent to ob yép mó écr:. But this kind of 
criticism is of the minuscule order and is somewhat out of place 
when one is congratulating a scholar on the happy completion of 
such a work as the Grammaire homérique, a work which is sure 
to be canonized. 


W. KENDRICK PRITCHETT. 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY. 
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MicHgL Rampaup. L/art de la déformation historique dans les 
Commentaires de César, Paris, Société d'Édition “Les Belles 
Lettres," 1953. Pp. 410. (Annales de VUniversité de Lyon.) 


Doubts concerning Caesar's veracity have been expressed from the 
time that his Commentaries first appeared. Asinius Pollio’s stricture 
(apud Suetonius, Divus Iulius, 50, 4) is well known: Pollio Asinius 
parum diligenier parumque integra veritate compositos [Comment- 
arios Caesaris] putat cum Caesar pleraque et quae per alos erani 
gesta temere crediderit, et quae per se vel consulto vel etiam memoria 
lapsus perperam ediderit; existumatque rescripturum et correcturum 
fuisse. And modern scholars, of course, have not been exactly reluc- 
tant to undertake the twin tasks of (a) demonstrating that Caesar's 
Commentaries, especially the Bellum Civile, contain their share of 
propaganda, and (b) attempting to sift what is trustworthy from 
what is misleading. A priori considerations have led virtually every- 
one to the conclusion that Caesar's writings are slanted in such a 
way as to justify the ways of the dietator to men; he who extorted 
a “palinode” from Cicero, who created the first publie library in 
Rome, and who began the practice of publishing the proceedings of 
Senate and Assembly obviously understood the value and uses of 
propaganda, However, if today virtually no one will dispute the 
proposition that Caesar was guilty of distorting the facts in his own 
favour, there is no doubt lots of room for argument concerning 
the degree of distortion. Exactly how much of Caesar's work is 
propaganda? Rambaud has a pat and ready answer: all of it. “ Les 
Commentaires sont les mémoires servant à une propagande de forme 
historique” (p. 19). He has subjected the Caesarian Commentaries 
to the most minute and searching examination that an obviously 
acute Latin brain can bring to bear; and, as he is equipped with 
the bibliographical knowledge that one has come to expect of André 
Piganiol's countrymen, the result is a book that is scholarly as well 
as exciting. One may not agree with all that Rambaud suggests, but 
one must consider it seriously: no student of Caesar henceforth 
will be able to ignore him. 


It is manifest that the question of Caesar’s trustworthiness is not 
unconnected with his method of composition and publication: if 
he produced, say, one book a year during the time that he was in 
Gaul, his propaganda tricks and the general impression produced 
in the reader are likely to differ from what they would have been 
had the work been brought out as a whole immediately before the 
outbreak of the Civil War with Pompey. Rambaud, of course, sees 
this, and accordingly he begins bis work with a painstaking and 
interesting attempt to discover exactly how Caesar, the author, pro- 
ceeded to his task. He concludes that the raw material for the 
Commentaries would be supplied by the despatches and letters which, 
to judge from the recorded practice of Roman promagistrates abroad 
(Cicero in Cilicia being a noteworthy and more or less controllable 
instance), he sent back to acquaintances and to the Senate in Rome. 
Only a few of these have survived, mixed up with Cieero's corre- 
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spondenze, but Caesar assuredly kept copies of them all. These 
letters and despatches, many of them designed to prove that suppli- 
cations should be decreed in Caesar's name, were licked into com- 
mentary shape by Caesar’s secretaries, above all Hirtius, were given 
a final revision by Caesar himself (except in the case of the posthum- 
ous pubdecations such as the Belum Alexandrinum), and were then 
published, This process resembied a production line: it was going 
on continuously, so that one could say that actually Caesar was 
eomposirg something annually, which, as Rambaud says (p. 61), 
is not th» same thing as saying that he published one book per year. 
And if Zaesar had a regular and systematic method for getting 
his Commentaries before the public, it is no less true Rambaud 
believes “and he devotes the remainder and larger part of his book 
to a demonstration of it) that Caesar likewise had a regular and 
systematic method of falsifying the picture which he presents to 
his readers. The Commentaries seem simole, straightforward, 
precise. This is due to their origin from military despatches. The 
apparent: artlessness, however, is extremely cunning. Caesar employs 
all the tricks of a modern ministry of propaganda and public 
enlightennent. To give a few examples: the achievements of his 
own legæti are subtly belittled; events are sometimes related out 
of their strict chronological order where the latter might prove 
embarrassing ; the usefulness of anachronisms is fully realized ; names 
of indivicuals and nations ere deliberately left vague; topographieal 
details aie confused or, where it suits Caesar's interest, omitted; 
Caesar's -ailures are touched on so lightly, if at all, that they pass 
unrecognized; the cross reference formula, ut demonstravimus, ete., 
is a particularly useful device for misleading; figures, as might 
have beem expected, are adroitly manipulated; whether direct or 
indirect discourse is used depends on the degree to which the general 
eredibility of the narrative at any point needs reinforeing; contrast, 
compariscn, repetition, exaggeration, in fact anything caleulated to 
promote & suppressio veri or a suggestio falsi, are all employed with 
telling effect. The really alert reader, however, ean pierce the curtain 
of dissimulation and deceit and, when he does so, he is led to some 
startling seonelusions: Caesar grossly exceeded his authority in 
moving, tnprovoked, against the Helvetii; his behaviour towards 
the Haedwi was so maladroit, if indeed some more sinister word 
should no: be used, that he converted them from the friends into 
the bitter snemies of Rome; his expedition to Britain was a failure; 
in his deélings with Usipetes and Tencteri he was guilty of the 
crime which today would be labelled genocide; his accounts of 
Ambiorix and Vercingetorix eome close to being caricatures; he 
had carefully premeditated and prepared his assault on Italy in 49; 
at the siege of Marseilles he suffered a sharp setback; his famed 
clementia 1s a myth, he being in fact a vengeful and murderous 
monster. ind so on: Caesar's Commentaries are one long tissue of 
prevaricat:on. Caesar's motive in all this was, first and foremost, a 
desire for self-glorifieztion that bordered on the pathological (p. 243: 
* l'arriére-2ensée fondamentale, Cest la glorification de César comme 
chef de grerre"; cf., too, p. 366°. He was concerned particularly 
to demonsrrate that he possessed in the very fullest measure those 
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qualities of generalship which, to judge from Cicero’s De Imperio 
Gnaei Pompei, the Romans chiefly valued: scientia rei militaris, 
labor, fortitudo, industria, celeritas, consilium, virtus, auctoritas, 
felicitas (p. 246). Such a demonstration would especially recommend 
him to his legionaries; and his legionaries were all potential voters 
in the comitia and as such could by their enthusiastic endorsation 
legitimatize any coup d'état upon which he chose to embark (p. 283). 
The Commentaries may be & specimen of military writing, but their 
political purpose is certain. 

So far as the reviewer is aware, no previous critic of Caesar has 
been so sweeping or so whole-hearted. As Rambaud himself puts 
it (p. 363): “ceux méme qui ont dénoncé le mensonge de César 
n'ont jamais pu le convaincre d’insincérité totale.” And it seems 
probable that even now few scholars will give total assent to all 
of Rambaud’s speculations (he himself as good as admits on p. 323 
that some of his remarks on the Haedui border on the fanciful, 
while on p. 371 he comes perilously close to advocating scepticism 
for its own sake); and perhaps even fewer will agree with his 
devil’s advocacy that Caesar's falsifications are earried through with 
such skilful and consummate art that even an exigent reader will 
derive full aesthetie satisfaetion from a perusal of them (p. 369). 
But no one wil deny that Rambaud has made a most important 
and valuable eontribution to Caesarian studies. 

E. T. SALMON. 

McMastar UNiversrry, 

HAMILTON, ONTARIO. 


EMANUELE CASTORINA. L’atticismo nell evoluzione del pensiero di 
Cicerone. Catania, Niccolò Giannotta, 1952. Pp. 302. 1000 lire. 


Castorina sees three stages in the development of Cicero’s rhetori- 
cal thought. Before the trip to Greece in 79 Cicero was a theoretical 
Atticist, but in practice was unable to restrain his personal exuber- 
ance. In his middle period he abandoned theory for political expedi- 
ency and adopted a full-blown Asian style. In the last few years of 
his life this elaborate political oratory grew distasteful to him, and 
he returned to a liberal Atticism, mellowed by his own experience. 
The first period is seen most clearly in the De Inventione, the second 
in the De Oratore, the third in the Brutus and Orator. This develop- 
ment, Castorina believes, results from an always present conflict in 
the mind of Cicero between a restrained, philosophical, Greek nature 
and an exuberant, practical, Roman genius. The work under review 
is to be the first in a series which will examine and interpret Cicero’s 
writings in terms of this psychological conflict. 

Castorina’s study has a number of minor viriues. The theses of 
Cicero’s rhetorical development are clearly and consistently set forth. 
The author’s practice of quoting pertinent Latin passages in paren- 
theses following his Italian translations is reassuring. The references 
which I checked were accurate. 
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The book szems to me to suffer from three basic weaknesses, First, 
the author does not adequately compare, contrast, or connect the 
three phases which he distinguishes in Cicero’s development with 
the general rketorical currents of the first century B.C, Admittedly, 
our non-Ciceronian sources are somewhat limited, but what we have 
corresponds closely to Cicero's own work. Castorina acknowledges 
the similarity between the De Inventione and the Rhetorica Ad 
Herennium ard also Cicero’s debt in his middle period to Hortensius. 
He might, I think, have found signs of a slight inerease in Asian 
sympathies among "Greek rhetoricians of the middle of the century; 
Gorgias of Athens would be the best known example. Similarly, 
Cieero's final period of liberally defined Atticism corresponds roughiy 
to the theories of the Theodoreans and of slightly later erities like 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus. Such correspondences tend to show that 
Cicero was infiuenced as much by contemporary theory as by his own 
inner conflicts, though the latter may have existed. Where Castorina 
does attempt a close association of Cicero with contemporary 
rhetoric—in his discussion of the oratory of Brutus and Calvus— 
he goes astray, as we shall see, but for other reasons. 

The second basic weakness of the book is Castorina’s apparent 
ignorance of at least two or three important bibliographical items. 
Certainly the most important book ever written on the ancient theory 
of style is J. Stroux' De Theophrasti Virtutibus Dicendi (Leipzig, 
1912). Stroux showed, among other things, the great dependence 
of the organization oi the rhetorieal praecepta of the third book of 
the De Oratore on Theophrastus. This is surely a remarkable fact, 
for in the ease of all the other rhetorical works of Cicero the organi- 
zation seems to be that of the contemporary rhetoricians. But 
Castorina never mentions Stroux nor the state of the rhetorical 
theory in the De Oratore. The fact that Cicero here turns, contrary 
to all custom, t5 a source book written two hundred and fifty years 
before, a source which represents a highly philosophical tradition, 
needs some interpretation to accord with Castorina’s belief that the 
De Oratore is non-philosophieal. 

A second work to which some reference would be expected is the 
article of Edward J. Filbey entitled “ Concerning the Oratory of 
Brutus” (C. P., VI [1911], pp. 325-33). Filbey collected the infor- 
mation on the s;yle of Brutus and contrasted it with the treatment 
of Brutus in Cizero’s treatise of that name, concluding that Cicero 
had misrepresented Brutus’ position. G. L. Hendrickson made use 
of this article in his study of “ Cicero's Correspondence with Brutus 
and Calvus on Oratorical Style" (4.J.P. XLVII [1926], pp. 
234-58) which is still authoritative and which is also ignored by 
Castorina. Yet he surely needs to refute both of these articles in 
order to maintain the view, set forth in the third part of the work, 
that Cicero was in general agreement on stylistie matters with Brutus 
and Calvus. 

The third basie weakness is the use of the term “ Attieism." This 
is less serious than it might be since Castorina generally uses the 
word in a broad sense without any geographieal or temporal signifi- 
eation. It causes the most trouble in the last part of the book where 
Castorina tries to show a return of Ciceronian theory to Atticism 
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and fails to recognize that it is rather Cicero’s definition of Atticism 
than Cicero’s theory of style which has changed in the years between 
the De Oratore, where “ Attic” is a geographical term (cf. IT, 217), 
and the Orator, where it is stylistic. The organization of the material 
in the De Oratore and the Orator differs somewhat as a result of the 
differing purposes of the two works, but the actual teachings, as 
seen, for example, in the theory of figures, differ hardly at all. 
Cieero's use of “ Attic” in the Brutus and Orator is parallel to the 
development among the Greek rhetoricians where it comes to include 
two opposing camps, while “ Asianism” becomes less and less 
important as a deseriptive term. 

So much for general criticism. If the work is examined more 
specifically, the first and longest section appears the least unsuecess- 
ful. Castorina shows Cicero's early concern with literary restraint 
or, as he calls it, Atticism from a large number of passages in 
Cicero's own works and from the Rhetorica Ad Herennium. The 
original source of the * Attie” material is certainly Stoie (ef. Diog. 
Laert, VII, 1, 41 ff.) as Castorina argues (pp. 15 ff.), but perhaps 
the rhetorical system found in the De Inventione should only be 
described as the theory taught in the philosophieal rather than in 
the rhetorical schools, and not as specifically Stoic. Four pieces of 
supporting evidence may be cited. First, at the beginning of the 
De Inventione (I, 7-0) Cieero seems to prefer Aristotle over Herma- 
goras, Second, the Partitiones Oratoriae contains many of the same 
so-called “Stoic” elements (e.g. concern with dialectic, the status 
doctrine of Hermagoras, the “virtue” of brevity) and Cicero him- 
self (cf. § 139) deseribes the contents of that work as the teachings 
of the Academy. Third, Friedrich Marx (Ad C. Herennium Libri IV 
[ Leipzig, 1894], pp. 83 £.) saw an inclination toward Epicureanism 
in the Ad Herennium, whicb work, as Castorina recognizes (pp. 
43 ff.), is closely akin to the De Inventione and may be used 
cautiously as an indication of what Cicero might have said if he 
had completed his handbook. Fourth, Cicero also seems to contrast 
(Brutus, 309; cf, Castorina, pp. 20f.) his study of dialectic under 
Diodotus and his exercises in rhetoric. If this evidence is accepted, 
the De Inventione must be taken to represent the standard theory 
of the early first eentury which Cicero has written out as a kind 
of exercise with no particular personal conviction, and the redun- 
dantia practica of the Pro Quinctio and Pro Roscio (ef. Castorina, 
p. 86, n. 85) is not so surprising. 

In the final chapter of the first section Castorina introduces as 
decisive proof of Cicero’s early Atticism the remarks of Aper in 
Tacitus’ Dialogus (18) on the correspondence of Calvus and Brutus 
with Cicero. Cicero’s style is there said to have been criticized by 
certain obtrectatores for being parum Atticus, by Calvus as solutus 
and enervis, and by Brutus as fractus and elumbis. Cicero in turn 
is said to have criticized Calvus as exsanguis and aridus and Brutus 
as otiosus and diiunctus. Aper comments: “omnes mihi videntur 
verum dixisse." Castorina sees a contradiction in these terms unless 
one admits a ehange in Cicero's rhetorieal theory. Such a change 
would result in his being doubly disliked by the strict Atticists— 
first for betraying them, and second for joining the Asianists (p. 
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140). The major objection to the theory seems to be a chronological 
one. Would Calvus and Brutus be particularly concerned with a 
change in Cisero's rhetorical theories which took place shortly after 
their births thirty or more years before? And if they did mention 
it, would Tacitus have reported the whole without noting the 
chronology? It seems unlikely, especially since solutus, enervis, 
fractus, elumbis, and parum Atticus seem perfectly consistent with 
a strict Attizist?s view of Cieero. Quintilian in XII, 10, 13 (ef. 
Castorina, p. 138), by the use of the perfect tense (male audire 
potuit), clearly indicates that Cicero was criticized in Cicero's time 
as too Asian, but that in Quintilian’s time (note the present habetur) 
there were scme who regarded him as ietunus and aridus. 

The middle seetion of the book is the shortest and least unusual. 
It suffers somewhat from the emphasis on the expedient in praetieal 
polities as the source of Cicero's Asianism, but must be regarded as 
inadequate rather than wrong. The circumstances of Cicero’s 
awakened political consciousness were already discussed by Castorina 
in chapter five (pp. 101 #.), but it seems likely that some of the 
credit for the change should be attributed to his studies with the 
Academie Antiochus in Athens. Antiochus is probably the source 
for much of the philosophical material in the De Oratore (ef. W. 
Kroll, “ Studien ueber Ciceros Schrift De Oratore," Rh. Mus., LVIII 
[1903], pp. 552 ff.). 

In the third section Castorina sets forth the following theory: 
Cicero is an zdvoeate of oratory which imitates Attic Greek models, 
but distinguishes two kinds of Atticists among his contemporaries, 
the better and the worse. “Sappiamo infatti che i meliores son 
criticati da Cicerone non perchè non imitino Demosthene, ma perchè 
lo imitano meno di Iperide e sopratutto di Lisia: essi dunque 
imitavano plvra genera Atticorum. I peiores, invece, sono stati 
finora biasimati perehè imitavano il solo Thucidide, o comunque un 
altro storico del suo genus, come Senofonte o Filisto” (p. 241). 
Ámong the meliores and in general agreement with Cieero Castorina 
places Calvus and Brutus (pp. 2111f.), while the Thucydideans are 
imagined to be the major objeets of eritieism in the Brutus and 
Orator. 

This seems zo be considerably overstated. Cicero is openly critical 
of Calvus (cf. Brutus, 284: “et ipse errabat et alios etiam errare 
cogebat,” a passage which Castorina mitigates [p. 208] by misin- 
terpreting devorabatur at the end of $ 283). As for Brutus, he is, 
as Filbey shcwed, misrepresented in the Brutus, and that work 
cannot, therefore, be used as evidence. Second, the fact that the 
Orator is addressed to Brutus shows that in Cicero’s opinion Brutus 
did not understand the nature of the perfect orator. Third, at the 
end of the Orator ($ 237) Cicero clearly shows that he and Brutus 
disagreed, but politely asserts as usual (ef. Nat. D., III, 95) that 
his goal is verisimilitude, rather than absolute truth. Castorina’s 
interpretation of this passage seems only to take advantage of 
Cicero’s desire to convert rather than to condemn Brutus. 

Castorina also understates Cicero’s admiration for Demosthenes. 
To support the belief that the qualities which Cicero admired in 
Demosthenes were the Lysianie the author quotes (p. 239, n. 10) 
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Orator 110f. thus: “nihil Lysiae subtilitate cedit, nihil argutiis 
et acumine Hyperidi , . . Multae sunt eius totae orationes subtiles, 
ut eontra Leptinem . . ." But a far better understanding of the 
sources of Cicero’s admiration of Demosthenes will be achieved if 
Castorina’s blanks are filled in, the first with “ nihil levitate Aeschini 
et splendore verborum," the second with “multae totae graves ut 
quaedam Philippicae, multae variae ut contra Aeschinem falsae 
legationis, ut eontra eundem pro causa Ctesiphontis.” It is the 
diversity, not the elegance, of Demosthenes that Cicero admires. 
On the other hand, Cieero admits Lysias as a model of imitation 
grudgingly and only in eontrast to Thueydides (ef. Orator, 30). 

Tf, then, Cicero is known to have been in strong disagreement 
with Brutus on style, and if the purpose of the Orator is to convert 
Brutus, it is unlikely that Castorina is justified in regarding the 
unknown and unnamed imitators of Thucydides as the major 
antagonists of Cicero in his later rhetorical works. Cicero does 
indeed disapprove of them (ef. Brutus, 287 f. and Orator, 30 ff.), 
but they are only the extreme manifestation of misdirected imitation. 
With them must be elassed the imitators of Charisius and Demochares 
(ef. Brutus, 286) and among the less misguided, but still mistaken, 
must go Calvus and Brutus and the others who do not recognize 
the supreme excellence of Demosthenes. 

In conclusion, Castorina does not seem to me to have upset the 
traditional view of Cicero’s rhetorical works. Cicero in practice 
was always inclined to an expansive, rhythmical, highly colored 
rhetoric. In his youth, under the influence of his teachers, he 
produced the De Inventione which reflects the rhetoric of the philo- 
sophical schools of the time and which is in no way original with 
Cicero. His middle period contains his most sincere expressions on 
oratory as on polities. In the last few years of his life he sought 
to redefine Atticism to include his own conception of great oratory 
and thus presages the classicism of the Augustan rhetoricians. 


GEORGE A, KENNEDY. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


RoBERT M. GRANT. Miracle and Natural Law in Graeco-Roman and 
Early Christian Thought. Amsterdam, North-Holland Pub- 
lishing Co., 1952. Pp. viii + 293. $4.50. 


Frequently the statement has been made that the problem of 
miracles, as understood in antiquity, has never been sufficiently 
studied, at least in detail. The amazingly acute, and almost for- 
gotten, eighteenth-century Herder long ago begged for such a dis- 
passionate and detailed study; E, and L. Edelstein in their recent 
(1945) study, Asclepius, remark, not without warrant: “ Most books 
dealing with the questions involved are satisfied with stating that 
the ancients believed in miracles and that ancient and modern 
eoncepts differ in this respect." 

Professor Grant's volume is a definite, and very useful, attempt 
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to meet this longfelt Jack. It is divided into two sections: “ Science ” 
and “ Christianity." In the former he plots out what the ancient 
world thought about nature and its workings. This section comprises 
eight chapters: Nature, Laws of Nature, Matter and Motion, 
Credibility, Credulity, Education, Science in Hellenistic Judaism and 
Christianity, and Science in Christianity. Then in the second part 
he treats mors specifically the biblical miracles, their many pagan 
parallels—one of the most convenient treatments in the volume— 
and their attempted defense by early Christians and their successors, 
the theologians and near-theologians. In this latter section the 
material falls substantially under three main heads: creation, biblical 
nature miracles, and resurrection—all in consequence of the all- 
important central confidence: God's omnipotence, which was much 
more vigorously and literally held by Christians than it was or had 
been in the Greek world, despite occasional words in Homer and 
elsewhere which might be so construed. 

It is an ambitious attempt and has obviously involved an immense 
amount of reacing and excerpting. The mere (briefly annotated) list 
of ancient writers considered fills eight pages (pp. 281-9). This 
little section of the extremely useful indices is, in passing, of 
definite value ss a guide in the thicket of quotations and references 
in the pages of the stady itself. Not only has Grant read the ancient 
authors themse'ves, both pagan and patristic, but he has apparently 
read every volume and monograph about them! Scarcely a single 
sentence remains unsupported by a footnote. Rare is the page 
which does noz have from two to eight lines of such material— 
at once the evidence of the author's toil and erudition and a great 
convenience for the scholarly reader, who is not above using with 
gratitude sueh fruits of another's toil. 

It may be confessed without apology that this is not an easy book 
to read. This is no adverse criticism. The material is always inter- 
esting, at times fascinatingly so, and the author’s competence and 
scholarly common sense unquestioned. His knowledge of the Chris- 
tian Fathers is both profound and exact, a competence unfortunately 
far from common in these days of streamlined scholarship. In 
addition, his judgment and sobriety are such as to arouse confidence. 
In a word, Grant has done a very difficult task amazingly well, 
and his volume will long remain of real value. Nonetheless it is 
not easy reading. The welter of authors cited; the intriguing selection 
of. curiosities and absurdities which they seriously and at times 
ponderously wrote; the fact that the same men were frequently a 
combination of very real skepticism and amazing credulity—all this, 
together with the fact that chapter headings are far from being 
fixed bounds, foz the same authors appear again and again in quite 
different eontexts, makes it & book to be studied (with notebook and 
pencil always at hand), rather than one to be hastily read for 
pleasure or otherwise. 

To attempt a review in any detail in any reasonable space appears 
quite impossible; anything short would be manifestly misleading, 
not to say unfair. As I examine my twenty pages of highly abbrevi- 
ated notes I do not know where to begin. Accordingly I prefer 
not to attempt it but simply to indicate a very few of his major 
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emphases which appear to me essentially solid. Science, as we under- 
stand the word, was for the most part unknown in the ancient world 
and exerted no influence on the ordinary man. Actually the direct 
influence of ancient scientisis—the physicians are a partial excep- 
tion—was very slight. It was not so much a question as to what 
scientists observed or discovered about nature as it was what philos- 
ophers and other writers taught. And here generalizations and 
rhetoric were the increasing order of the day. The conspicuous 
weakness of the ancient world—Greek as well as Roman—was the 
preference for argument rather than observation; for deduction 
rather than induction, And how this preference flourished ! 

Against this increasingly sterile background Christian, that is, 
biblical miracle stories ana their reception—creation and the in- 
creasing insistence that said creation was severely ex mihilo, the 
several nature miracles, especially those of birth from a virgin 
mother and resurrection, both of the Lord and of all believers—are 
east. Perhaps Grant’s most original and provocative contribution, 
is his insistence that the clue to any understanding of the real place 
of the miraculous in early Christian—as it had been in later Jewish— 
thinking is to be found in “the atmosphere of apocalyptic escha- 
tology.” It was against that background of perfervid expectation, 
and with the Semitic confidence that in the most literal sense God 
was all-powerful, that these stories are to be viewed. None of them 
is unique. All of them have their parallels in the larger world. 
And while the treatment of them, that is, the attempt to establish 
their credibility, by Christian protagonists were many, actually there 
were but two basic or fundamental positions, the one championed 
by Tertullian, the other by Origen. For the former the approved 
method was to take them literally and to proclaim them vociferously 
and without compromise. Their very strangeness proves they came 
from God. So the physical resurrection is “certain because it is 
impossible.” God could do anything, but did not do everything: the 
final answer to what he has, what he has not done, is not to be 
found in philosophie cogitations—all philosophy is from the devil— 
but in his revelation, that is, in the Seripture. Its inerrancy and 
eompleteness provide all that need or should be known. So the 
doughty African could advance far beyond Socrates: “To know 
nothing—contrary to the rule of faith—is to know everything.” For 
Origen on the other hand, good Platonist that he was, the meaning, 
significance, purpose of the miracle was the important thing, far 
more important, indeed, than the story itself. At times, as a good 
theologian should be, Origen is definitely inconsistent. At times it 
would even seem that he accepted a partieular story very literally, 
as a factual oceurrence in severe history, but his more fundamental 
emphasis is upon the greater truth therein revealed or hinted; in 
a word, “the spiritual truth in the bodily falsehood.” 

But it is unfair to piek out tiny elements. This is a book which 
every student of patristies will find of first importance. It should 
prove of almost equal value to all interested in the world of day 
before yesterday, Christian and pagan alike. 


Morton S. ENSLIN. 
. MOYLAN, PENNSYLVANIA, 
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L/originalité de l'Égypte dans le monde gréco-romain. Basel, Benno 
Schwabe & Co. 1953. Pp. 129-280. Swiss fr. 12. (Museum 
Helveticum, X, fase. 8/4.) 


In this issue of Museum Helveticum there are published, promptly 
and in attractive form, the brincipal papers presented at the Seventh 
International Congress of Papyrology, whieh met in Geneva in 
September, 1952. The committee in charge had arranged that a 
most impressive group of distinguished scholars should diseuss 
aspects of a single problem. There are differences, inevitably, in the 
approaches of the individzal speakers to their common theme, in 
the attention paid to it, anc even in its relevance to particular topics. 
But its importance and i-terest are obvious. For one thing, we 
have from Egypt maierials and information of a kind often almost 
eompletely lacking elsewhere, and the question eonstantly arises to 
what extent we can use evid2nce from Egypt in attempting to under- 
stand conditions and institubions in other areas. On the whole, most 
of the present papers teni to stress the resemblances between at 
least the Greco-Roman stratum in Egypt and in the rest of the 
ancient world. 

It would be impossible ta diseuss adequately the individual papers 
within a reasonable space. Each of them is itself a summary and 
condensed treatment of a large and difficult topie. I will attempt 
simply to give some idea of their rich and varied content. 

A graceful and lucid discourse by the veteran Victor Martin, 
entitled “ Autonomie et dépendance de la papyrologie,” opened the 
Congress. 

The first paper devoted to the Congress! theme deserves its place 
not.simply because, as Martin observes, paleography is the founda- 
tion of papyrology. In * Paléographie des papyrus d'Égypte et des 
inseriptions du monde romain" Jean Mallon examines some Latin 
inseriptions from Spain which either have cursive elements or were 
copied from a cursive original, and after considering materials from 
other areas, concludes that the same hands were used universally 
throughout the empire. His eonelusion and the implications of this 
uniformity clearly are important for anyone interested in the eultural 
history of the Greco-Roman world. Mallon urges that paleographers 
must go beyond the medieval hands to those of antiquity in con- 
strueting their systems, that Greek and Latin hands must be studied 
together, and that all “monuments graphiques," whatever the 
material, must be considerzd. Mallon -himself, Medea Norsa, R. 
Marichal, and others, have nade some of these views familiar, but 
the present article is a particularly stimulating statement of them. 
There can be little doubt about the fruitfulness and promise of 
Mallon's work, whatever refinements and modifieations may be found 
necessary. lt is to be hoped that C. B. Welles will soon publish 
his paleographieal study of the Dura papyri which furnish the 
largest body of comparative material from outside Egypt. 

Three papers deal with the state and administration: H. Bengtson, 
“Die ptolemüische Staatsverwaltung im Rahmen der hellenistischen 
Administration "; B. A. van Groningen, “Population et administra- 
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tion"; and A. Piganiol, “Le Statut Augustéen de l'Égypte et sa 
destruction.” l | 

In the first Bengtson analyzes the Persian and Greek elements 
eommon to Hellenistie administration in general and finds the chief 
peculiarity of Ptolemaie Egypt to be the close control exercised over 
the population and especially its economie life. This control, he 
concludes, is to be explained by Egypt’s geography, population, 
and past. 

Van Groningen, who covers government in both the Ptolemaie and 
Roman periods, diseusses with admirable clarity some of the impli- 
eations and assumptions involved in the Congress’ theme. He would 
emphasize less the variations and peculiarities in Egypt, e.g. the 
general absence of poleis and a comparatively strong native reaction, 
than the similarities to other regions in the Near East. 

Piganiol, on the other hand, places more stress on the unique 
status of Roman Egypt and her isolation from the rest of the 
Empire under the Angustan settlement. It is perhaps significant 
in several ways that some of these peculiarities are better known to 
modern scholars than they were to Roman senators (Pliny, Ep., X, 6, 
quoted by Piganiol, p. 197). In considering the influence of Egypt 
on the Empire as a whole, Piganiol might have mentioned the 
e officials who spent part of their career in that province 

p. 202). 

In an eloquent paper, in several respects the central paper of the 
Congress, Claire Préaux discusses “ Les raisons de l'originalité de 
Égypte.” The basic problem to be considered, as she states, is 
why the Egyptian eountryside remained largely isolated and alien 
from the urban civilization of the Greeks. Rejecting geographical 
determinism and at least subordinating materialistic factors, she 
argues that the essential reason was the desire and will of men, of 
the dominant Greeks and Romans on the one hand, relaxed and 
modified under Diocletian and the Christian Empire, and of the 
native Egyptians on the other. 

F. M. Heichelheim prints only a one page digest of his paper 
“ Autonomous Price Trends in Egypt from Alexander the Great 
to Heraclius I.” The summary presents a comparison of grain 
priees in Egypt and in the free world market during the third and 
second centuries D. C. with emphasis on divergences and on the 
failure of the Ptolemaie planned economy. : 

Sir Harold I. Bell’s “Graeco-Egyptian Religion” has all the 
clarity and mastery of materials that one expects from him. He 
studies the process of religious syncretism in Egypt and analyzes 
the peculiarly Egyptian elements in the mixture: magic, gnosticism, 
and, later, Christian monasticism. ' 

In "Les doeuments du droit romain" the eminent Romanist 
Vincenzo Arangio-Ruiz emphasizes the value of these documents, 
which he has himself so often demonstrated in the past. He then 
diseusses three texts P. Mich., 434 and 442 and P. Rylands, 612 
and considers the legal character and validity of certain acts of 
sale and purchase and of chirographa. 1 

S. G. Kapsomenos in * Das Griechische in Agypten " is agreeably 
precise: the Greek of the papyri may be regarded as typical of the 
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koine as & whole, neither being a strongly marked local dialect nor 
showizg &iy Egyptian influence of importance, The diferent forms 
of merr Greek go back to the koine. 

In * Literature and Society in the Papyri" C. H. Roberts attempts 
to determ ne whether the literary papyri, representirg what was 
write: ard read in Egypt (as distinct from Alexandria), reflect 
pohtiei events, institutions, and social policies. A szudy of this 
kind is diffeult even when the evidence is more adequate, but Roberts’ 
eonelu.ions will be read with interest. 

Quit» apart from the very substantial merits and in:erest of the 
indivicual vapers, this is a welcome example of fruitful -nternational 
eollabcratien among scholars. It is also a most stimulating summary 
of the achievements and the promise of various papyrolorical studies. 
The speakers and the organizing committee are alike to be con- 
gratuleted. 


J. F. Grim, 
State University or low. 


J. ÀÁNraÉ. Étude sur les termes de couleur dans la laague latine. 
Pacis, Librairie C. Klincksieck, 1949. Pp. 427. (Études et 
Conmentaires, VIL.) 


The ate Benjamin Whorf has been widely acclaimed for urging, 
on the bass of American [Indian studies, that a close connection 
exists between the linguistic zategories of a given languege and the 
Weltan-chaaung of its speakers. The same conelusion could be 
tacitly Jravn from André’s closely reasoned treatise on the color 
names ij Letin. It is a basie principle that peoples differ radically 
among themselves in their perception of color, and that their speech 
habits £itest to these differences. André has brought scund philo- 
logical method to bear on many questions of Latin terminology and 
style, ard he has easily demonstrated that the Romans d:d not look 
out upoa th» same chromatic world which we perceive. Where we 
call the zlouds white or grey, they described them (p. 355) mainly 
as black-or cark blue or even dark yellow (fulvus). Again, the pale, 
dusty geen color of the olive tree is almost invariably dsseribed in 
classical Latn as a grey (p. 65)— André has found only two exam- 
ples in which the olive tree :s qualified as green (virid-s). There 
are ever indications (pp. 170-1), variously interpreted by scholars, 
that the Romans now and again did not make a sharp distinction 
between certain intermediate shades of green and blue; Ennius, 
Ann., frz. 5.6 uses the words per caerula laetaque prata, and the 
same curious adjective is applied to the cucumber in Cora, 22. 

Withoat wishing to re-open old and profitless diseussionz, one may 
wonder in some cases whether a particular view of the physical world 
is exemplified in the nuances of the color names or, vice versa, if 
the exist»nee of a particular inherited vocabulary induced the Ro- 
mans to see t3eir world as colored in a particular way. In 4 Portrait 
of the A -tist as a Young Man, Stephen Dedalus, who inearnates the 
young Jemes Joyce, admits that because of his defective eyesight he 
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is really not interested in the colors of the sunset, but rather sees 
the sunset through the medium of the beautiful language used to 
describe it. More prosaieally, Heinrich Kuen, in a footnote to his 
German translation of Sextil Puseariu’s Limba română (Die Ru- 
münische Sprache (Leipzig, 1943], pp. 191-2), suggests that a 
Rumanian sees another color spectrum than that of a German merely 
because of the extraneous fact that Rumanian possesses two separate 
words for “ blue "—albastru and vánát—in contrast to German blau 
which defines both hues. 

In this connection, the Latin poets not infrequently used a termi- 
nology, taken over from Greek, which seems to have thoroughly 
falsified their original color values, unless this technique was purely 
artificial and decorative. A good example is offered by the Latin 
translations of Greek yAwpds (pp. 373-4) which had two basic mean- 
ings: “pale” (a non-chromatie use confined to epic) and “ yellow ” 
or “green.” In prose, the distinction between the two meanings was 
rendered by separate terms such as pallens and viridis. But Hel- 
lenizing poets tended to blur the distinction: the Sophoclean yAwpéy 
aipa (Trach., 1055) comes out as viridis in Seneca (Oed., 297). 

André ealls attention to another wide-spread phenomenon, the 
influence of the crafts, especially the dye-industry, upon nomenela- 
ture. He suggests (p. 182) that aerius, a word occurring in Late 
Latin texts in the sense of “light blue” and possibly to be assumed 
as existing also in the classical period (compare Ovid, Ars Am., 
III, 1783-4), was "imaginé sans doute.par les teinturiers.” This 
would be an ancient example of a word-coinage now multiplied at 
wil in our day by the infinitely greater possibilities both of color 
variation and of techniques: compare our baby’s-breath blue and 
shocking pink. 

Even in ancient times there existed a specialized vocabulary of 
chromatic terms mostly coniined to women (pp. 292-3) and applying 
to “les produits de beauté.” By way of comment on these and on 
the special terms used for sundry objects of clothing, André has 
furnished much illustrative material in the sound Wérter und Sachen 
tradition. His remarks on the ancient extraction of purple dye, 
woad, saffron, and other colors are particularly judicious. 

André’s book is divided into three sections. ‘The first section is a 
semantic study which attempts to determine the precise shades de- 
noted by the Latin color-names. There follows a section concerned 
with the formation of the various color words and their grouping in 
convenient categories (adjectives of comparison, diminutives, Greek 
borrowings, ete.). In the final section, André initiates a stylistic 
analysis of these words, dealing with such topics as the color usages 
peculiar to each literary genre or to a given technique; periphrases 
used to replace the usual color words; the epithets employed with 
greatest frequency to describe certain phenomena, some of which 
became virtually clichés (atra noz, fulvus leo). André remarks very 
acutely that these formulae are often chromatically inexplicable 
(p. 365): snow is almost never candida nix, much as we should 
expect a priort to find this combination. 

One minor b'emish may be pointed out in this work. André has 
chosen to cite etymologies for many of his color names. This is not 
essential to his argument in most cases, since etymology is notori- 
ously an uncertain guide to meaning. He has preferred, however, 
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to reply entirely upon Ernout-Meillet without ever quoting Walde- 
Hofmann: as is evident, these two exeellent works supplement each 
other sine» each is grounded upon different principles. By con- 
fining himself to the conservative Ernout-Meillet, André must dis- 
regard numerous fairly plausible etymologies which are heaped high 
in Walde--ofmann but purposely excluded by Ernout-Meillet (s. v. 
ater, niger, for example). In one case André proves even more 
fastidious than Ernout-Meillet (s.v. liveo); he boldly asserts that 
lividus is ‘ sans étymologie connue” and disputes the interpretation 
of a line of Ovid (Met, XIII, 817) where the word is used to 
describe plums, in order to argue against any connection between 
lividus and OBulg. sliva ‘plum.’ Here a reference to Walde- 
Hofmann vould have pointed to the other cognates (especially Slov. 
sliv ‘bluisk’?) which make wholly reasonable the assumption of an 
IE *(s)li-w-. 

Other very minor points include: misspelling of part of an Eng- 
lish title (x. 36, n. 1); eaerimonia (p. 164, n. 1) not listed in index ; 
William D-vight Whitney's name misspelled (p. 186); the Greek 
etyma for glaucus and cyaneus are reversed (p. 233); rubore is 
inadvertant y repeated (p. 366, fifth line from bottom). 

A work of this nature necessarily includes some rather tedious 
compilations of material and many repetitions of the same examples 
from variovs points of view. It is all to André’s credit that, despite 
this handicap, his book remains entirely readable. He has enlivened 
his discussicns with many pertinent illustrations from French litera- 
ture, and tae result is clearly the fruit of an eminently sound 
scholarship. 


Gorpon M. MESSING. 
WasuiNGTON, D. C. 


PIERRE GRIMAL, Le siècle des Seipions; Rome et Vhellénisme au 
temps ces guerres puniques. Paris, Áubier, 1958. Pp. 229. 
525 fr. 


Professor Grimal of the Sorbonne aims in this book to give the 
historical background of the century of the Punic wars and to discuss 
against the 2ackground the influence of Hellenism on Rome with 
especial attention to certain facts and relations which, he believes, 
have not been sufficiently regarded. He makes it plain that he does 
not regard the Romans as mere copyists af the Greeks, giving a brisk 
defense of “she Roman spirit.” He believes that with “the genera- 
tion of 160” the appropriation of the essentials of Hellenism was 
complete. 

This age oZ transition is a fascinating one for the historian, since 
it represents 2 movement toward making Roman society more open, 
although one could hardly eall that society strictly closed when the 
movement bezan nor completely open when the movement ended. 
We tend to think of Nazi Germany and Soviet Russia when we 
think of the problem of the open and the closed society, but the 
process in Reme may more profitably be compared to the process 
which is before our eyes now in the United States. There are many 
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signs that people are unconsciously finding our society uncomfortably 
open and are moving back a little in various ways in the direction 
of the closed society. 

Grimal does not put the question in these terms, however, but 
in the terms which were in use a generation or two ago. Naturally 
he does not give the history in great detail, since for his purpose 
it is background, with the influence of Hellenism in the foreground. 
He uses the conventional symbolism of the opposition between the 
thought of Cato and the thought of Scipio, producing some elegant 
generalizations about the two men which do not take us to the heart 
of the matter. He does avoid leaning too heavily on the thought 
of the conservatives of Cato’s school who viewed the tendency toward 
an opening of the society as a disintegration of primary and fixed 
values. 

He reasonably asserts that before his period there must have been 
a great deal of Hellenic influence on Rome which we cannot hope 
to trace in detail, since it was exerted by innumerable minor contacts 
of the living and contemporary Greek civilization upon the Romans. 
This influence of the Greeks went on steadily and more and more 
visibly to us until the Second Punic War, when there was a revulsion 
against the Greeks caused by defections in South Italy, events in 
Sicily, and the hostile activities of Macedonia. At the same time 
there grew up a conscious and more cultured interest in the Greece of 
the great past (which might not be intelligible to the non-specialist 
unless described in more detail). With the prolonged Roman contact 
with Greece and the East in the second century the two divergent 
currents of attitude came together, until with the circle of the younger 
Scipio the Romans had really grasped the Greek way, as Cicero 
seems to recognize by his interest in that cirele. 

Although he deals carefully with the Greek influence on religion 
and art and architecture, Grimal gives most space, naturally enough, 
to the analysis of that influence which discloses itself in the literary 
remains. Here one wonders about his acquaintance with American 
work, notably Duckworth’s book on comedy. His treatment has the 
advantages and the disadvantages which inhere in an attempt to 
treat the subject as a whole. He has seen some neglected facts and 
relations, as he said, and has offered some very neat points, such 
as his explanation of Cato’s interest in Ennius, but he has also 
yielded to the temptation to believe that he understands exactly what 
every author was about at all times and to arrange all his material 
in neat and coherent schemes. 

Although there is no startling novelty in the book, it is to be 
commended to the thinking of all classical scholars. The book is 
recommended for those who teach ancient history or a survey of 
Latin literature as a means of reviewing and improving their view 
of this age in its relation to Hellenism. 


RicHarp M. Haywoop. 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 


Naw YORK UNIVERSITY. 
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Kurr Larre. Hesychii Alexandrini Lexicon, Vol. I, A-A. Hauniae, 
Ejnar Munksgaard, 1953. Pp. lviii + 510. 


In his prefatory letter to his friend Eulogius (Latte, pp. 1-2), 
Hesychius says that he has based his work on the general lexicon of 
Diogenianus, by far the fullest available in his day. To this collec- 
tion he added glosses (lexeis) drawn from such special lexica as he 
eould secure. He then equipped the whole, so he claims, with the 
names of the authors and the titles of the works from which the 
lemmata were drawn, sketched in backgrounds for the proverbs 
quoted, and distinguished carefully among the various meanings of 
a given word. Ail this he did, copying out his sources with his 
own hand, in the object of providing needy students with all the 
helps necessary to their reading. 

Since that time—more likely the sixth century than the fifth 
(Latte, pp. vii-viii)—the art of lexicography has made some progress 
and the apparatus of classical scholarship has been much improved, 
Even if the lexicon of Eesychius had been preserved to us in its 
original form, the moderr. student of Greek literature would hardly 
be well advised to turn te it for help in his general reading. 

For the specialist, however, such a lexicon promises much that is 
valuable. (1) Sometimes the comments still preserve both the name 
of an author and an illustrative quotation that is otherwise unknown 
or but seantily known. Taus they are useful to editors of the frag- 
ments of particular authors or of fragmentary texts, e. g. on papyri, 
that are otherwise unideatifiable. (2) Sometimes the form of a 
lemma or of an enclosed quotation oreserves a better text of a known 
work than more direct sources, helping editors to emend the received 
text or to solve problems in its transmission. Latte notes by the . 
way (p. xlv, n. 3) an impressive number of glosses which offer 
valuable testimony to the tradition of the Scriptures, though they 
seem to have been“overlooked by Biblical scholars. (8) Not infre- 
quently an entry is annotated as being dialectal (AioAcis, Taparrivor, 
xr.) and is thus of great interest to comparative philologists. 
(4) Still other lemmata cr explanations are extremely valuable to 
students of antiquities, e.g. of Greek religion or law, helping to 
establish new words or special loeutions in the various technical 
vocabularies. (5) Even after centuries of exploitation (editio princeps 
by Musurus in 1514) there still remain hundreds of puzzling entries 
to challenge the learning aad ingenuity of any scholar who has time 
to study them: they may yet yield something of importance. 

But the lexicon of Hesychius has not come down to us in the form 
in whieh it left his hand. The single manuscript (Marcianus Gr. 
622) which preserves it, along with the identifying prefatory letter, 
is of the fifteenth century. Though thoroughly alphabetized, the 
entries are written solid, straight across the page, whereas the work 
of Diogenianus was alphab2 atized only for the first three or four let- 
ters of the entries, and probably put the entries in columnar arrange- 
ment like the modern editions. Besides ordinary surface corruptions, 
dictionaries were especially subject to two other sources of error 
in successive recopyings. Glosses were often separated and re- 
arranged, so that the old materials took on a new form, seldom better 
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than the old. On the other hand, owners of dictionaries have always 
felt free to add new materials in the margins, and the work of 
Hesychius was systematically interpolated, especially with glosses 
drawn from the collection of Cyrillus, an Egyptian Christian of 
the fifth century (Latte, pp. xlivf.), whose work has survived in 
various medieval recensions (almost all of them unpublished). 
Glosses from Cyrillus, in fact, make up almost a third of the entries 
in Hesychius. In turn, some of the Cyrillian manuscripts seem to 
have been interpolated from Hesychius. 

In these circumstances, the cardinal rule for the users of Hesychius, 
as it is for his editors (Latte, p. xxxiii), is that the unsupported 
word of Hesychius (i.e. of the Codex Marcianus) must be treated 
with extreme caution, In establishing the text all possible testimonia 
must be used, Cyrilus and many others.. The same testimonia are 
needed in order to distinguish the stratum to which each lemma is 
to be assigned—whether from Diogenianus, Cyrillus, or special lexica 
—which of course has a bearing on the authority of the entry. 
Identification of the probable source of a lemma in recorded litera- 
ture is a necessary check on the credibility of the meanings assigned. 
The authenticity of forms and meanings which cannot be so con- 
trolled must be established by other entries of similar form and 
meaning in other sources or in Hesychius himself, An accurate 
knowledge of dialectic morphology is necessary at all times in order 
to distinguish between what is possible and what is not possible. 

The many faults of the last previous edition of Hesychius 
(Sehmidt, 1857-68) have long been recognized. The present editor, 
falling heir as a brilliant young scholar to the materials gathered 
by Reitzenstein and Drachmann, and beginning his own collections 
as early as 1914, has at last been able to bring out his first volume, 
with the generous support of the Rask-Ørsted Fund. 

It is a magnifieent achievement. An ingenious arrangement of 
text with critical symbols and marginal ascriptions and with two 
apparatus eritici reveals at a glance all that the user needs to know, 
while a Mantissa Adnotationis (pp. 493-505) on selected questions 
atones for the severity of the second apparatus. Addenda-and Corri- 
genda (pp. 505-9) draw upon materials published as late as 1950, 
especially Leeumann's Homerische Wörter. Following Schmidt's 
example, the entries are numbered, but according to the order in 
which they stard in M, not to some fancy as to how they once stood. 
Indeed, the greatest (and most praiseworthy) concern of the editor 
seems fo have been to avoid for himself and forestall for others 
the errors of interpretation which rest on, or lead to, misrepresenta- 
tion of the text and which are abundantly pilloried in the Prole- 
gomena. Latte is the undoubted master of all his intricate and widely 
dispersed materials. His judgment is conservative and thoroughly 
sound, yet his apparatus and the Mantissa contain many constructive 
and brilliant suggestions. All scholars of Greek literature will await 
with impatience the completion of his task and the promised indices. 

The work is beautifully printed on excellent paper and with very 
distinetive Greek types. Unfortunately the proofreading is not 
impeecable, especially in the Prolegomena and Mantissa, and especi- 
ally of numerals in cross references. None of these will offer great 
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trouble to the reader (except for the passage noted below), but in 
one who is so caustic about the errors of his predecessors, both 
medieval and modern, a sentence like the following is unfortunate 
(p. xxxi, 4-6): Quam neglegenter (diasceuasta) rem administraverit, 
docet gl. a 2012 quae post 2318 demum intellegitur, similiter a 4279 
ô avTOs ad 4281 respicit I hasten to add that a cheek of some 300 
references in the text itself tc the Iliad, Euripides, and the NT turned 
up only a very few errors: a 2054 alos (for Phoen. 581 read Phoen. 
851), a 2331 áképaiov, &vemízAgkrov (for Tr. 922 read Or. 922), 
a 2534 dxpapvés (for Her. 537 read Hee. 537), a 3904 dpdavye 
(for Or. 1529 read Or. 1519;, a 7514 dpriov (for 1. Tim. 3,17 read 
2. Tim. 3,17). 

But an incomprehensitle passage in the Prolegomena suffers from 
more than faulty proofreading. In the course of debating Schmidt’s 
assumption of an archetype containing 16 glosses to the page, Latte 
' says (p. xxxii, 1-4): Neque quidquam inde efficitur, quod a 270-294 
omissis sedecim glossis vost 252 leguntur. Hie enim 24 glossas 
sedem mutasse facilius explieatur, si totam columnam seriba dormi- 
tans perseripsit—and concludes, after presenting further evidence, 
for columns of 24-26 glosses each. What this should say, in order 
to accord with the facts, is (I think): ... quod a 277-294 (ayafoy 
... &yaAakrooóyn), omissis 25 glossis (scil. 252 dyaApa ‘Exdrys .. . 
276 dyaApatoddpos), post 251 (dyafoepyoi) legi debent. Hie enim 
25 glossas, ete. Or perhaps: ouod, a 277-204 praeteritis, 25 glossae 
extra ordinem post 251 leguntur. Schmidt had correctly counted 
the series involved as consisting of 18 and 25 glosses respectively. 
One would like to speeulat2 on the successive steps of Latte’s strange 
aberration, but it would be tnpreofitable, and his final conclusion 
is not affected. However, one's confidence in Latte’s arithmetic is 
not increased by the statement in the footnote just below that 132 
glosses would compose about 6 columns of 26 entries each (where 
5 columns would be more diffienlt to account for). 

Such mechanical faults in the performance of an endless task 
demanding—and demonstrating—encyclopedic knowledge of the 
Greek language and uncanny powers of combination and divination 
are, of course, utter trifles, only showing that the editor is, after all, 
human. Scholars for generaticns to come will acknowledge their 
indebtedness to him. 


J. L. HELLER. 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS. 
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Fontes ad topographiam veteris urbis Romae pertinentes colligendos 
atque edendos curavit losePHUS Luerz. Vol. I (Libri I-IV), 
II (Libr V-VII), Rome, Bardi, 1952-1953. Pp. XVI + 251; 
tab. IV; pp. 231, tab. VIII. 


As the title of this work indicates, it is a collection of sources 
bearing upon the topography of Ancient Rome. One associates such 
a corpus mainly with literary sources and they rightly form the 
bulk of the material, but Lugli offers more than he promises by 
including an exhaustive collection of epigraphical evidence, selected 
numismatic evidence, and in some eases such information as can be 
gained from the topographical backgrounds of Roman historical 
reliefs and the Forma Urbis. 

Whoever has worked in the field cf the historical topography of 
Ancient Rome knows the fundamental work of Jordan and Huelsen, 
Topographie der Stadt Rom im Alterthum, begun in 1871 and ended 
in 1907. It is a current historical text in the form of a handbook 
where the footnotes, at least in Huelsen’s part, have a tendency to 
outgrow the text. These precious footnotes contain the literary and 
other evidence, mostly in the form of references to ancient authors 
or excavation reports. The source material is in other words 
scattered; it is held together oy the context and the cross references 
only, and by Huelsen’s admirable indices. In 1929, Thomas Ashby 
published his Topographical Dictionary of Ancient Rome, partly 
based on the preparatory work of S. B. Platner. Its lexicographical 
disposition of the monuments in alphabetical order rendered the 
subject at once easily surveyable, and made the book what it still 
is: an indispensable source of knowledge to all workers in the field. 
The ancient sourees are, however, only rarely quoted in full, and 
it ean only be used as a basie reference book and a starting point 
for further literary cheeking. 

Lugl's own work, I monumenti antichi di Roma (Vols. I-III; 
Supplemento, 1930-1940) combined Huelsen’s method of presenta- 
tion with that of a learned guide comprising detailed deseriptions of 
the monuments of Rome. 

Roma Antica: il centro monumentale (1946) by the same author 
is a revised and enlarged edition of the first volume of the Monu- 
menti, and is now the standard work on the subject. In later years 
there has likewise appeared the Codice topographico della Citta di 
Roma (4 vols., 1940-53), compiled and edited by R. Valentini and 
G. Zuechetti. It contains rare texts from Late Antique and Medieval 
times which bear upon the topography of Rome, critically edited 
as current reading without too much of an archaeological com- 
mentary. 

With these works—and many more, not mentioned here—at the 
disposal of the topographer of Ancient Rome, one may ask if a 
new collection of the source material is necessary or wanted. After 
having perused the two volumes here presented, one is ready to 
admit without hesitation that any such question is idle, 

Lugli’s grasp of the material is entirely new. The sources are 
given in full quotations and in their own contexts. They are organ- 
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ized in sueh a vay that they speak for themselves and form coherent 
chapters group2d around the different problems involved. Book I 
contains source material of general and multiple content; II deals 
with the Pomerrum ; TII with the fortifications of Regal and Republi- 
can date; IV with the Aurelian wall and its gates; V with the Tiber, 
bridges and sewers; VI with the Tiber Island; and VII with the 
aqueduets. Wifhin these groups the material is subdivided topo- 
graphically and chronologically, in such a way that the history of 
every monumen; can be read in an unbroken sequence directly out 
of the Greek and Latin sources. A cursory reading of the two 
volumes ties the different monuments together and forms a coherent 
story which now and then is fascinating reading. It is rare, indeed, ` 
that one feels antitled to use that adjective of a contemporary 
scholarly work written exelusively in Greek and Latin. 

The scientific value of the work lies not merely in the compre- 
hensive vision of the topic, which is the reader’s first reward, but is 
ultimately vested in the completeness of the collection and the 
correctness of tae quotations. In both cases the editor discharges 
himself honorably of his duties. . 

Lugli and his able assistants ai the Institute for Roman Topog- 
raphy at the University of Rome have for years dedicated themselves 
to a systematic reading of the ancient literature pertinent to the 
subject, Among the helpers should be mentioned the co-editors of 
the two first volumes, F. Castagnoli, G. Bregna, L. Cozza, G. Cressedi, 
G. Berruti, and L. M. Torti. Medieval literature is included, com- 
prising the Liber Pontijicalis, Acta and Regesta Pontificum, and, 
occasionally, the Mérabtlia, The excerpts from the sources were 
collected on 16,900 ecards and the present two volumes are the 
beginning of a critical edition of this vast material. It is a laborious 
task which it needed much courage to undertake, but it has paid 
off extremely wel. New ar formerly neglected literary passages make 
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up an average o? 20% of the entries. Taking under consideration 
that the study o2 the literary sources of Roman topography dates 
back to the Renaissance, one can only state that Lugli’s Fontes 
signify a decisive step toward the unreachable goal of completeness. 

The edition is careful and accurate. For all Classical texts Teubner 
editions have been used when available. The Christian authors are 
quoted from the main corvora, and Migne is used only exceptionally, 
The reviewer does not pretend to have made a complete check of the 
quotations, but tae frequent samples he has taken have left him 
completely satisfisd. To the meagre list of errata et corrigenda 
at the end of the second volume he can only add two minor misprints 
on p. 24, title 89, obviously interdependent and incurred in the last 
proof reading (teauesunt tor tenuerunt and fosrae for fossae). Each 
volume has its own Index topographicus. Let us hope that the 
end of the last volume will produce a comprehensive one plus an 
Index auctorum and an Index inscriptionum. 

The commendable speed at which the. publishing proceeds gives 
us reason to hope that this standard work will soon be completed to 
the benefit of Roman studies. 

Erik SJÖQVIST. 

PRINCETON, N. J. 
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Maria CvvowsKA. De Dionis Chrysostomi Rhythrao Oratorio. 
Warsaw, 1952. Pp. 54; 11 Tab. (Auctarium Maeandreum, II.) 


Hanna SzgnEsT. De Pausaniae Clausulis. Pp. 40; 8 Tab. Warsaw, 
1953. (Auctarium Maeandreum, ILI.) 


These monographs are detailed studies of the elausula rhythm of 
Dio Chrysostom and Pausanias which inspire respeet and gratitude 
for the care and thoroughness they represent. Perhaps in each case 
the most valuable contribution lies in the convincing proof which is 
offered by the use of comparative statistics that clausulae have been 
deliberately sought by Dio and Pausanias. Miss Cytowska estab- 
lished convincingiy Dio’s marked preference for ~~-—™, the 
ditrochaic pattern, and Miss Szelest shows that the interest of 
Pausanias lies rather in the typically Hellenistic clausulae, -~ -- =, 

and -—v~~-~™, with the eretie foot predominating. 
Both scholars also agree that favored clausulae were used by Dio and 
Pausanias at the ends not only of sentences but of important thought 
divisions within the sentence, and with little or no distinction between 
the usage in these two positions. 

Each admits the necessity of comparing the clausula practice of 
the author in question with some kind of norm for prose not 
consciously metrical. To meet this requirement statisties are offered 
by both scholars of a second writer indubitably of the unmetrical 
group, and the figures for Dio and Pausanias are compared with 
the new percentages and with Shewring’s figures (C. Q., XXV, p. 13) 
derived from de Groot's basie equation, but derived for only a 
limited number of selected clausulae. It is of interest and importance 
that the two new sets of percentages, resulting from these studies 
and presenting evidence for the chance occurrence of clausulae in 
so-called “normal” prose, correspond closely with the norms estab- 
lished by de Groot’s formula. Such agreement would suggest that 
the availability of these norms (de Groot, A Handbook of Antique 
Prose Rhythm, and for a restatement and further development of 
his formula, Goggin, The Rhythm of Favorinus [Yale Classical 
Studies, XII], pp. 158 ff.) renders unnecessary the effort involved 
in making each time new studies of an unmetrieal author. One 
misses in both works any use of the sigma sub p formula for testing 
the significance of variations from a norm. Had this test been 
applied, two clausulae, - — — — = and ~-~ -~ =, which Miss Cytowska 
believes were sought by Dio in addition to the ditrochaie rhythm, 
would have been shown fo have variations too slight for any 
statistical significance. 

Miss Cytowska’s study of Dio would seem to show also the 
superiority of de Groot’s method for determining the beginning of 
the elausula, for it is possible to compare her description (table XI) 
of the favored clausulae in the Cormthiae oration, once considered 
& work of Dio, with other recent figures for that same piece now 
generally accepted as belonging to Dio's student, Favorinus. Accord- 
ing to the older method the patterns of clausulae are established 
through study of the ancient treatises on this subject, whereas de 
Groot, although by no means ignoring these works, lays down as 
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his first prindple in this important matter: “the clausula ends 
(working baczwards, is is) with the syllable of indifferent 
quantity” (or. eit, p. 38). Following the older method, Miss 
Cytowska does not discover the presenee in the Corinthiae of the 
clausula, — ~ ~~ =, yet there is strong evidence that in this highly 
metrieal oratior, among the five clansulae with observance percent- 
ages of “high ’ statistical significance, the pattern most favored 
is -v~ ~~~ (Tae Rhythm of Favorinus, p. 179). 

Finally, as a secondary result of her study Miss Cytowska submits 
that the proof is conclusive not only for taking the Corinthiac 
oration (37) frem Dio, but also orations 63 and 64. The evidence 
which she presents in the ease of 37, evidence both affirmative and 
negative, is stronger than for the two other pieces where there 
is negative proo2 only. I would agree that for the Corinthiac the 
case in conclusive, and for the other works strong; indeed for 64 it 
becomes almost cenclusive, because one may point to additional proof 
in the marked resemblance between its clausula rhythm and that 
of the rhythm of Favorinus (Goggin, op. cit., pp. 149 ff.). 
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GORGIAS, AESCHYLUS, AND APATE. 
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“But what Gorgias said on a swallow, when in its flight it 
had muted on him, was in the best style of tragedy; for he 
exclaimed: ‘Oh, fie Philomela; for to a bird, indeed, the act 
was not unbecoming, to a young lady, however, it would have 
been. So... he reproached her neatly enough, speaking of 
her as what she had been, not as what she then was.”! eù oiv 
ehoddpnoer eirdv 0 Tv, ddd’ otx à orw. This little tale is somewhat 
of a mystery; it seems to be taken from a comedy in which 
Gorgias is snown joking about a tragedy. Or again perhaps it 
really does represent a famous aperçu of Gorgias concerning the 
aischron, the horrible coarseness of some tragic Philomela. In 
either case, the anecdote confirms what we know on other evi- 
dence, namely that Gorgias was. known to be interested in 
tragedy, particularly in Aeschylus. The evidence is unmistaka- 
ble, and has never been disputed.? | 


1 Aristotle, Rhet., III, 3, 1466 b 14 f., in the translation of Theodore 
Buckley (London, 1872). Plutarch, Quaest. Conv., VIII, 727 e tells the 
same story, without commentary.—A portion of this paper was read at 
the Highty-Fifth Meeting of the American Philological Association in 
New York City, Dec. 28, 1953. 

? Cf. above all the remark of Gorgias that Aeschylus’ Seven is a play 
“full of Ares": B24 Diels. All references to pre-Socratic writings in 
this paper are to the sixth edition of Diels (Berlin, 1952). For the 
tragic fragments, the references are to Nauck? (Leipzig, 1889). The 
edition of Aeschylus used is that of G. Murray (Oxford, 1937). 
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In his commertary on the story, Aristotle makes a delicate 
distinction between the etiquette of the bird and the manners 
of the lady. But the mythical past—o 7»—with its overtones of 
timelessness reminds us that metamorphosis makes sense only if 
somehow the gir! and the bird are one. Gorgias, or tne comedian, 
was fully aware of that identity; without it the story loses its 
point. In myth, and in tragedy, the material is ambiguous. We 
move on more tian one level simultaneously; one is the level 
of our daily experience: the bird which misbebaves. Another is 
that of the monstrous Philomela, less amenatle to our senses, 
but perhaps the moze valuable for it. All myth, therefore, pre- 
sents itself as a complex pattern, as a two-faced proposition. 
It is likely to say one thing, and to mean another, and to give 
perfect expression to neither. Hence the notion, fourd early in 
Greek thought, thet che poets are liars. In Plato’s words (Rep., 
382 D): the myth-makers proceed by approximating fiction to 
truth. Only Plato thinks that this lying is a matter of ignorance 
or incapacity. Aristctle’s attitude is more charitable; following 
up where Hesiod had started, he singles out Homer for praise, 
for teaching the other poets how the lying must be done? Im- 
probabilities, ke suggests, are the poetic norm, and the good 
poet endeavours to “conceal the improbabilities (Odysseus’ set- 
ting ashore), his other excellences veiling their absurdity” 
(Poetics, 1460 a 35ff.). All this is of course well known. 

Aristotle remarks that Gorgias’ statement was in the best 
tragic style. It migat not be amiss to remember that iragikos 
originally refers to goats. Sorne kind of tension between beast 
and man was undoultedly involved in its earlier use, and this 
connotation of double entendre seems to have remained with it.* 
It is difficult to pin down its precise meaning in some of the 
more important passages in which it occurs—excepting of course 
those passages which recer to tragedy specifically. In Plato’s 
Meno (76 E), for instance, where Socrates is called upon to 


3 Poetics, 1460 a 13. For the view, comparable to Plato's, that domer 
himself was deceived, cf. Heraclitus, B 56. 

* Of. the subtle and wntranslatable use of the word in Plato’s 
Cratylus, 408 C. Socrates is discussing rò mär: obxovv Tè uév ahyGes ajToU 
Actor Kal Üetov kal dvw olko2» év rois Geois, TO Oà Webdos kárw év rois ToN- 
Aois Toy dvOpwrwy, kal rpaxt kal Tpayixoy> évraU00 "yàp mreioror ol pdIol re 
kal rà Webdn éorl, wept ray rpa'(kóy. Blor. 
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give his definition of colour, he promises to give an answer à 
la Gorgias. And when he has duly delivered himself of the 
chore, he adds: rpoywi) yáp éorw, © Mévov, 7j àrókpwis ; his answer, 
far from being a definition at all, was “tragic.” Wilamowitz 
compares the passage with two others in the Republic (413 A, B 
and 545 E) and arrives at a meaning tantamount to atnig- 
matodes, * ambiguous," which is not too far removed from our 
* double entendre." 5 When Socrates’ interlocutor confesses that 
he cannot follow the argument, Socrates is prepared to admit 
that he has expressed himself tragikds, obscurely (Rep., 413 
A, B). Mental befuddlement seems to be the principal notion 
associated with this use cf the word “tragic”; cf. similar in- 
stances in comedy. And always, there lurks behind it the 
suspicion of downright deceit. 


Toward the end of his life, Robert Louis Stevenson wrote to 
Mr. Sidney Colvin: “No, I will not write a play for Irving 
nor for the devil. Can you not see that the work of-falsification, 
which a play demands, is, of all tasks, the most ungrateful?” ° 
It so happens there is an ancient critical term which corresponds 
to Stevenson’s falsification; it is apate, the fruitful trickery of 
Gorgias. Plutarch records the orator’s view that the one who 
uses apate is dikatoteros,” i.e. he plays the literary game more 
correctly than the one who does not.? 


It would be interesting to track down the subtle differences 


5U., von Wilamowitz-Moellendorif, Platon (Berlin, 1930), II, p. 146. 
For the implication of ambiguity, cf. also Philebus, 48 A: kai piv kal rds 
ye Tpa'ywàs Oeopíces, örav dua xalpovres xKAdwor, péuyyoor; Cf. also 
Cratylus, 414 C, 418 D, et al. l 

* Quoted by G. P. Baker, Dramatic Technique (Boston, 1919), pp. 
14-15. 

1 Plutarch, De Glor. Ath., 5, 548 C = Gorgias, B23; cf. M. Unter- 
steiner (ed.), Sofisti, Testimonianze e Frammenti, IL (Florence, 1949), 
pp. 142.3. Plutarch’s understanding of the passage, as the context 
shows, is in line with his Platonizing outlook on literature. For a 
modern echo of the Gorgias statement, cf. Richard Hurd, Letters on 
, Ohiwalry and Romance, ed. Edith J. Morley (London, 1911), p. 143: 
“They, who deceive, are honester than they who do not deceive.” The 
letters were published in 1762, to defend the romantic marvellous of 
poets like Tasso against the attacks of Hobbes and others. 

3 For éixy meaning “ appropriateness,” cf. H. Fraenkel in Gött. Nachr., 
1930, p. 168. Cf. below, note 92. 
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between apate and pseudos in early Greek thought. For the 
present, however, I should simply like to stress that the concept 
of apate, as it interests us here, is not concerned with the Pla- 
tonic question of noesis versus aisthesis, or of the subjective 
versus the objective. Rather, apate has to do with the ancient 
question, precipitated as soon as the magic idenuty of names 
and things was given up: What is the relationship between 
things and names? Or, to put the same in abstract terms: is 
reality properly communicable? 

It is indeed an ancient problem. Homer himself was dimly 
aware of iL? Men, he tells us, speak one language, the gods 
another. Which is the right one? Perhaps neither? For, to 
make a really valid assertion, one that is irrevocable, undeceiving, 
complete (ot maMyáyperov 000! àmarnàðy o8 àreAeUrqrov) Zeus 
just nods his head (Iliad, I, 526). There is something about 
speech, apparently, which invites suspicion. Ordinarily, in the 
Iliad, apate is deceit, the deceit which is widely practiced by the 
gods, particularly the goddesses, but among men only by scoun- 
drels. However, there are occasions when the usage of Gorgias 
is hinted at. In tne final fight between Hector ard Achilles, 
Athena disguises herself as Deiphobus; and when the spectre 
of Deiphobus vanishes, Hector exclaims: “ Athena has deceived 
me” (Ihad, XXII, 299). Here is an instance where the notion 
“deceit ” is tied up with the notion “disguise” or “‘misrepre- 


®In Pindar the two are closely associated; cf. OL, 1, 28-9, and 
especially Nem., 7, 20-4 where the notion of apate is, however, conveyed 
by various other terms: evel Wevdeot ol worarG <re> uaxavd / cepvòy reci 
rt: copia 0B kérte wapdyotoa uUo: ru@Ady 8 Exe: / jrop butos avdpay 
6 whetoros. Roughly, the following distinction might be hazarded: apate 
involves active distortion, it designates the artist’s, or criminal’s opera- 
tion; whereas pseudos designates objective falseness, regardless whether 
it is due to error or lying. For the latter, cf. the full data in W. Luther, 
Wahrheit und Luege im aeltesten Griechentum (Borna-Leipzig, 1935), 
pp. 80 ff. 

10 Of, F. Heinimann, Nomos und Physis (Basel, 1945), p. 46, in an 
excellent subchapter entitled: Benennung und Wirklichkeit. Luther 
(above, note 9), p. 14 does not agree that the early Greeks were able 
to distinguish between Aussage and Sache, but his interpretations of the 
Homeric adjectives yyueprýs and duaproenns are not convincing. 

11 In the Odyssey, heroes and scoundrels alike practice apate. Odys- 
seus is its greatest practitioner, and Athene rejoices in his skill: XIII, 
294, 
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sentation.” The goddess has given herself as Deiphobus; she 
has used his shape to communicate falsely.'? 

All this is of course only incipient and present by implication. 
Later, in the pre-Socratic philosophers, the issue becomes ex- 
plicit. In Parmenides, onoma is sometimes contrasted with the 
on.? And in a notorious passage he contrasts the “ dependable 
speech about trutn " with the “deceiving finery of words," the 
Kéopos GrarnAds ézéoy.* Or again, kalein has the meaning: to 
give a false name on the basis of a false belief; this we find in 
Xenophanes, Anaxagoras, EHmpedecles.*® It is Heraclitus, how- 
ever, who occupies himself most profoundly with the duplicity 
of language. He distinguishes legos from epea and onomata; 
logos stands both for the reality of the world and for the expres- 
sion it finds in speech. It is the rynon (B 2), the common bond, 
without which the various words and names are only quasi- 
approximations, unreliable, fragmentary.!? 

Thus, if I may generalize, in archaie thought this is the 
situation: many names and words, it is thought, do not repro- 
duce the nature of things. But under optimum conditions, i. e. 
in the mouth of the master poet or philosopher, reality does find 
its appropriate formulation in speech, and such speech is then 
called tetelesmenos: complete. Later, such terms as orthoepeta 
and orthotes, particularly in Prodieus and Hippias, continue to 


12 In many instances, the roots *arar- and *xAerr- seem almost inter- 
changeable. In all probability, however, there is a difference of perspec- 
tive; the latter intimates a deliberate concealing of the thing behind the 
word, the former a deliberate shifting of the word away from the thing. 

13 B 8, 38 f., B19, et al. 

"^ B8, 50-2. In this passage we find the distinction between logos, 
which is true, and epea, which are deceiving in as much as men have 
affixed them like stamps: B 19, 3. Cf. Heraclitus, B 93. 

18 See Heinimann (above, note 10), pp. 48 ff. 

** For a brilliant discussion of this subject, cf. B. Snell, * Die Sprache 
Heraklits Hermes, LXI (1920), pp. 368 f. Cf. also E. Hoffmann, Die 
Sprache und die archaische Logik (Tuebingen, 1925), passim. Hoffmann 
characterizes the views of Heraclitus and Parmenides as follows: for 
Heraclitus, the logos properly images the becoming, the tension, owing 
to the synthetic and tensional nature of the sentence; the sentence, 
rather than the single word, reproduces the wadlyrporos dppovia of 
reality. For Parmenides, on the other hand, the logos must image the 
thought, and the thought, expressing perfect identity, may grasp the 
being. Thus the logos exhausts itself in the formula čeri. 
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testify to the seme concept of the ideal commensurability of 
thing and speech. And Hermogenes! exposition of the stand of 
Cratylus in the cpening paragraph of the Cratylus seems, in its 
confused way, a restatement of the same view. 


But back to Heraclitus: “ The Lord of Delphi neither speaks 
out nor conceals but gives a sign (semainei).""" Oracles and 
riddles, with their ambiguities and their comprehensiveness, are 
a potent form of the logos. We may compare what the author 
of the Hymn to Hermes says about the Thriai (the passage is 
corrupt, but this much is clear): they speak the truth in a 
state of intoxication induced by the eating of honey; whereas 
when they are sober they lie.*® Certain important realities, it 
seems, are not easi_y communicated ; only riddles and paradoxes, 
the ambivalences ef oracular utterance, will do justice to the 
logos. Ordinary speech is not equally tetelesmenos; it will never 
travel the whole d2pth of the logos. Heraclitus’ own literary 
practice is of course the best witness to all this;sthe ancients 
said that, to read Lim without choking, one had to be a Delian 
diver (A 1, 12). 

This is the intelle2tual situation against which we must picture 
the radical departure of Gorgias. In his early work On Not- 
Being, Gorgias advances his discovery that nothing can be de- 
scribed : even if anything is apprehensible, it is inexpressible and 
incommunicable to sne’s neighbour.*® Heraclitically speaking: 
to translate the cosmic logos, or any part of it, into a human 


17 B 93, discussed by Snell (above, note 16), pp. 871 f. According to 
Snell, Heraclitus tries io get beyond speech qua giver of names. To put 
this differently: he tries to approach reality by using speech along lines 
hostile to its ostensible aims. . Xenophanes, a more thorough-going 
sceptic, rejected the language of oracles (A 52), and ended up support- 
ing opsis and historie, over against purely intellectual approaches; cf. 
H. Fraenkel, “ Xenophanesstudien,” Hermes, LX (1925), pp. 174 £., an 
analysis of B 34. 

18 Homeric Hymn, 4, 560-3. Somewhat earlier (lines 5411f.) Apollo 
had stated that the va idity and profitableness of his oracles to men 
depend on the character of the original omens: once more the same 
emphasis on the irratiouality of oracular truth. 

19 B 3 = Sextus Emp., Adv. Math., VII, 65; 83-6; cf. also (Aristotle), 
De Meliss. Xenoph. Gora., 5, 1; 6, 21-6, cited by Untersteiner (above, 
note 7), pp. 56ff. The same sentiment is hinted at in B Ila ‘Pata- 
medes), 35. 
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logos is not only difficult, it is impossible; human logos is as 
distant from cosmic logos as are human epea or onomata.?? 

Generally, Gorgias’ pamphlet, i.e. the original of the two 
versions which we now possess, is seen as an epicheirema in the 
Eleatie tradition. His technique of argumentation places him in 
the company of Zeno and Melissus, and I would follow those 
scholars (e.g. Nestle) who date the treatise of Gorgias slightly 
earlier than those of the other two. Still, Norden showed up 
the stylistic kinship between Gorgias and Heraclitus, and ac- 
tually there is more than mere style to connect the thought of 
the two. In a sense, Gorgias completes Heraclitus. Let us 
assume that Heraclitus says: all is apate or pseudos, except the 
logos; and even when this is reveeled to men, they usually think 
they are being deceived (cf. B 56: the riddle of the lice). 
Gorgias rejoins: this logos of yours, especially when it is couched 
in oracular darkness, is the greatest apate of them all. Speech is 
at best a pseudo-statement, to use the positivist jargon. Epos 
does not distort reality, for it has no measurable relationship 
to it. 

In On Noi-Being, we are given to understand that by reality 
Gorgias means largely sensible reality." Speech cannot repro- 
duce this reality, or communicate it to others. What it can do 
„is to achieve certain effects in the souls of the listeners. Through 
speech we are enabled to experience emotion at the sufferings or 
joys of somebody else, as if we recognized that suffering by being 
told about it. 

This thesis, that speech is altogether unrelated to reality, 
constitutes the final resolution of a difficulty already felt by 
Homer. Its implieations are immeasurable. For now for the 
first time it is clearly recognized that speech is not a reflection 
of things, not a mere tool or slave of description, but that it is 
its own master. Logos is a great dynastes, as Gorgias has it 
in his later Helen.? Logos, whether prose or poetry——the two 


20 See Hoffmann (above, note 16), pp. 17-22. 

?: W, Nestle, “ Die Schrift des Gorgias ‘Ueber die Natur oder ueber 
das Nichtseiende’,” Hermes, LVII (1922), pp. 5511f.: the treatise was 
written between 480 and 470. I hope to publish, in the not too-distant 
future, a study of Gorgias’ dates. 

22 Cf. B3, 79; 82; et al. 

23 B 11, 8-14: the basic text for the present study. Most scholars 
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are not distinguished in principle till later—is autonomous. It 
is a creator of its own reality; “it accomplishes the most divine 
things.” ** Gorgias is quite explicit about this. But he is also 
fully aware of the consequences of his premise: if speech and 
reality are not commensurable, then those statements which 
convey to the audience the impression that they are being con- 
fronted with a new knowledge, i.e. those statements which 
seem to impart information, are by nature apaíelot. All peitho, 
therefore, is apatelos, and that is its great glory.” . 

To sum up: the term apate became prominent in the vocabu- 
lary of Gorgias because he placed a positive accent upon what 
prior to him had been regarded as a negative situation: the 
frequent discrepancy between words and things. It was because 
literature had till then—consciously or unconsciously—been con- 
sidered a matter of description—this is of course the epic per- 
spective—that Gorgias chose a negative term to stress his dis- 
covery of the autonomy of speech. Apate signals the supersession 
of the world of the logos in the place of the epic world of 
things.?9 

That apate, in this pregnant sense, was perhaps already cur- 
rent in the early fifth century is shown by an anecdote about 
Simonides (Plutarch, De Poet. Aud., 15 D) ; he said about the 


today are agreed that the Helen is a work of Gorgias, in spite of the 
strange reticence of Isocrates, 10, 14. 

24 Cf. Hoffmann (above, nove 18), pp. 28 f., talking abcut the princi- 
ples of Sophistie oratory: if speech does not “hit” the things, it may 
yet, if properly used, succeed in “hitting” the audience. This is the 
agonistic logos which does not compete “for” things, buf “against ” 
persons. 

25 Of, J. S. Mill, Letters, II, 358 (Jan. 11, 1854), quoted by M. H. 
Abrams, The Mirror and the Lamy (Oxford, 1953), p. 323: “ Those who 
think themselves called upon, in the name of truth, to make war against 
illusions, do not perceive the distinction between an illusion and a 
delusion. A delusion is an erroneous opinion—it is believing a thing 
which is not. An illusion, or the contrary, .. . consists in extracting 
from a conception known not to be true, but which is better than the 
truth, the same benefit to the feelings which would be derived from it 
if it were a reality.” Abrams, p. 324 compares Coleridge, Biogr. Lit., 
Il, 107, and his doctrine of the willing suspension of disbelief. 

38 For apate, ef. Gorgias, B 11, 8, and, if Untersteiner (above, note 7), 
p. 68 and Gercke are right, De Meliss. Xenoph. Gorg., 17: ef pèv ojBé», 
ras drodelfers Aéyec dwaray (Adve &ravra MSS). 
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Thessalians that they were too stupid to be deceived by him. - 
Wilamowitz took this witticism away from Simonides and gave 
it to Gorgias; other scholars have followed suit." There is, 
however, no justification for this, and it is fairly evident that the 
anecdote accords well with cne cr two other things we know 
about the poet.5 Whether it was he, or Gorgias, or anybody else 
who prompted the new approach and bequeathed it to the Athe- 
nian writers is impossible to say, though I personally suspect 
that Gorgias and Aeschylus had every chance in the world to 
meet in Sicily. The important fact is that these notions were in 
the air; and fifth century tragedy profited from them immensely. 

Let me hasten to admit, before I proceed, that apate as a liter- 
ary principle, as Gorgias elaborazes it in his Helen, is not just 
a reference to the relation between speech and the old epic 
reality. There are other dimensions to the term. For instance, 
it contains an element of divine deception: the poet is god-like, 
and may practice the kind of deception which in the Iliad was 
the prerogative of gods. Then we should keep in mind the 
Hesiodie Apate, daughter oi Night and sister of Love (Theog., 
224) ; the charms of sex, the thelkteria of the girdle of Aphro- 
dite, convey a note of magic, or at least of seduction, which is 
not the least significant aspect of the Gorgianic apate. Rostagni 
in particular has dealt with the sophistic apate from this magic, 
or even medical, point oi view.” But I think it is fair to say, 
in the light of On Not-Being, that in Gorgias’ usage the logos 
is apatelos primarily in its relation to a supposed subject matter, 
and only secondarily in its effects upon the audience. 

All this may, at least in part, explain why we witness a 
renalssance of myth in literature precisely at the time when the 


37 Sappho und Simonides (Berlin, 1913), p. 143, note. Following him, 
Untersteiner (above, note 7) prints the passage as Gorgias, B 23a. 

28 Of. especially fr. 55 D.: rò Ooxeiv kal ray dddSeav fira, and its 
discussion by G. Christ, Simonides-Studien (Diss. Zürich, 1941), pp. 
41 ff., who calls him a forerunner of the sophists. For the same senti- 
` ment, ef. Wilamowitz (above, note 27), p. 141. As for the Plutarch 
anecdote, Christ would transfer it to Gorgias. B. A. van Groningen, 
* Simonide et les Thessaliens,” M^«emos., ser. 4, I (1948), pp. 1-7 gives 
it to Simonides, and interprets it to mean that the poet wrote no myths 
for the Thessalians. 

29 A, Rostagni, “ Aristotele e Aristotelismo," Stud. Ital., II (1922), 
p. 78. 
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great enlightenment of the fifth century was beginning to make 
its impact felt. "Why was it that after an early experimentation 
with historical topics, tragedy dropped such themes taken from 
empirical reality, and resorted exclusively to the old mythical 
material? Why vas it that the style of Aeschylus tended in- 
creasingly in the cCirection of onkos, as Harp has shown us in his 
studies??? One answer must surely be that the heritage of 
Heraclitus, on the one hand, with his stress on the idiom of the 
oracle, the riddle, the double entendre, the “unrealistic”; and 
the influence of apate, on the other, the emancipation of litera- 
ture from the confires of empirical reality, allowed drama to 
achieve its particu_ar telos, the use of language and music and 
movement anc colcur for avowedly non-descriptive purposes. 


Now, in the Life of Aeschylus (7) we read that Aeschylus 
was not interested -n achieving apate. And this is quite correct; 
for at the time ths sentence was written, apate had come to 
mean “illusionism,’ the artistic copying of the physical world, 
in the Platonic sense. Modern discussions of this passage, as 
far as I can see, tacitly assume that this was the meaning of the 
word in the ficth century also.2* Actually, the earliest occur- 
rence of the term ir the sense of the Vita is to be found in the 
Dissoi Logo), probaoly a work of the fourth century: the best 
tragedian, or painte- (the combination is significant) is he who 
does the most Ceceiving, by producing things close to the truth 
(8, 10). It is interesting to see that when the writer of the 
treatise wants to quete instances from the authors to document 
his use of the term, none of the examples cited squares with the 
meaning he gives to rt.** 


sof, R. Earp, “Some Features in Aeschylus," J. H. S., LXV (1945), 
pp. 10-15; ef. also his Phe Style of Aeschylus (Cambridge, 1948). 

31 rais re yap Lesi ral rois púĝos mpós ÉkmAmtiw reparwdy paddov 7 
mwpàs dwdrny kéxpnra. After apate had become identified with illusion 
in the sense of “ realisn,” pseudos was extended to denote the several 
varieties of artistice deception; ef. Plutarch, De Poet. Auc., 16 Aff. 
Apate is now sometimes used in the sense of “ delusion.” 

22 See M. Pohlénz, Die griechigche Tragoedie (Berlin, 1930), pp. 133, 
591, also 27-8, ard Wilamowitz, Aischylos-Interpretationen (Berlin, 
1914), p. 244: the “inrentors” of tragedy never thought cf illusion, 
apate. l 

33 Perhaps we should say that prior to the Dissoi Logoi, the illusion- 
istie implication of apate had not yet come out into the open. As for 
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So when the Vita says: he used spectacles and plots to achieve 
a tremendous ekplexis rather than apate, we should note that 
5th century criticism would have been content to say: to achieve 
apate and ekplexis. Apate tells us something about the nature 
of tragedy; ekplezis tells us about its effect. 

All this would seem to make drama into a kind of rhetoric. 
And that is precisely how the ancient critics regarded it. Plato 
says so in his Gorgias (502 D et al.). Aristotle often cites 
from tragedy when he wants to demonstrate canons of rhetoric.** 
Some of the sophists in Plato’s dialogues outline their pro- 


the date of the work, & decision is made difficult by the schoolboy 
quality of the writing and thinking. The writer likes to think that he is 
engaging in a tour de force; but his manoeuvers are a hotchpotch of 
half-understood quotations. Miss K. Freeman, The Pre-Socratie Philoso- 
phers (Cambridge, 1946), p. 417 dates the work considerably after 400: 
* [t is hard to believe that the work was not written after the publica- 
tion of Protagoras, Meno, Phaedo . . ^; and indeed ch. 3, no. 17 has 
a Platonic ring, with its notion that poetry aims at pleasure, not at 
truth, Cf. also the discussion of ch. 4 which seems to owe much to 
Plato’s Huthydemus and Theaetetus. W. Kranz, “ Vorsokratisches IV,” 
Hermes, LXXII (1937), pp. 223-32 thinks that the Dissoi Logoi is post- 
Socratic, but he prefers a date close to 400 B. C. He even believes that 
the author spent some time in Athens after 404. His only evidence, it 
seems, is. the wording of 1, 8, with its reference to the Peloponnesian 
War: ëv re rë wodduw (kal rà rewrara TpOTov épO) à Trav Aakedatnovlapy 
vika, ày évikev "AOnvalws ... But this could have been written at any 
time; the sequel shows that the author wishes to mention three groups 
of famous wars; one historical, one heroic, and one mythical. He starts 
with one of the historical examples which is, of course, also the most 
recent: rà vewrara. This does not mean that it has only just occurred. 
On the contrary, it is a famous example, and thus more likely than not 
lies in the distant past. There is one more argument for a late date, 
but this assumes that the author was not completely stupid, which is 
perhaps not a feasible premise. Im any.ease, if the work had been 
written in the fifth century, the chances are that the paragraph about 
apate would have beer part of rh. 4 (on the true and the false) rather 
than of ch. 3 (on the just and tie unjust) with its rumination on ethics. 
But I would not like to press this argument. | 

34 0f the three components of persuasion which Aristotle specifies 
(Rhet., I, 2, 3), i.e. the eharaster of the speaker, the emotions of the 
&udienee, and the logic of the argument, the teachers of rhetorie prior to 
Aristotle, as he himself states, were primarily interested in the second, 
the shaping of the emotions of the audience. Aristotle, too, devotes a 
large portion of his treatise (II, 1-17) to an analysis of this aspect of 
rhetoric. 
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gramme of rhetoric in terms applicable also to dramatic per- 
formances. “ Pecple like to hear about the families of heroes 
and men, the founding of cities, and all that old szuff^: this is 
Hippias eomplaining that he has to brush up on all those dead 
issues and put them into his orations, in order to appeal to the 
masses (Hippias Major, 285 D). Modern critics, notably I. A. 
Richards anc. Kenneth Burke, have once more asserted the 
rhetorical essence of drama: “And eloquence . . . becomes the 
essence of art, while pity, tragedy, sweetness, humor, in short 
all the emotions which we experience in life proper, as non- 
artists, are simply the material on which eloquence may feed." 3 
It is thus not surprising that wherever we find an early dis- 
cussion of drama, the interest is primarily in techne. Pherecra- 
tes, in his Krapataloi (fr. 94), introduces Aeschylus as saying: 
I made techne into a big business before I handed it on to you. 
The same view about Aeschylus emerges from another story, 
related by Porphyry (De Abst., T1, 18, 183). There the tragedian 
compares his own work with that of the older Tynnichus, and 
finds it less inspired but technically more accomplished. Even 
if we do not accept the stcry as genuine,?? it is nevertheless true 
that what we know of. th and 4th century criticism largely deals 
with the technat of the writers." This interest is so striking that 
we may well ask why the early critics neglected to pay due at- 
tention to whet is vulgarly called content or subject matter.* 
Part of the answer at least may be discovered in a distinction 
which is fundamental in Aristotle’s rhetoric, the distinction 
between mpòs và mpdyyara and rpòs rots dxpodvas. A logos may 
be considered in two ways: in.relation to the audience, and in 
relation to the subject matter.*® The philosopher is concerned 


55K. Burke, Counter-Statement (New York, 1931), p. 52. 

3$ Sophocles’ remark, Athenaeus, X, 428 F, only proves taat Sophocles 
considered himself a more accomplished technician than Aeschylus. 

37 The relevant texts may now be studied in L. Radermacher, Artium 
Scriptores (Reste Ger voraristotelischen Rhetorik), Ween.  Sitzb., 
COXXVII, Abh, 3 (Vienna, 1951). 

3? Tt is in the nature of things that any adumbration of the tragic 
plot as such must involve uncertainty and approximation.  Aristotle's 
definition, or rather description, of a dramatic plot (Posties, 1453 a 
12-17} is notoriously vague and has led to much speculation and 
critique. 
 *""'Theophrastus was the first to articulate this distinction: frs. 
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with the latter, the poet and the orator with the former. It is 
instructive to note how, in this differentiation, the contact 
between poet and audience is almost felt to preclude any refer- 
ence to subject matter.  Psychagogia is all that counts, and 
everything the dramatist does is directed toward that aim. His 
first duty is to arouse the emotiors of the people. Some of the 
authors were likely to overdo things, as in the celebrated case of 
the Fall of Miletus. But aifect the people they must. It is 
obvious that this concentration upon the psychological effect of 
tragedy is merely the correlative of the realization that in its 
descriptive capacity tragedy is apatelos. 

How does an author go about affecting other people’s emo- 
tions? *° Aristotle says: by a representation of such basic human 
data as pity and fear. “Accurately conveyed emotion is the 
great fundamental in all gcod Crama,” as one modern expert 
puts i.t The crucial word here is “accurately.” This does not 
mean that a realistic tale of everyday suffering will do. There 
is a difference between an argument, which is but a series of 
events, and a plot. The latter is an artistic scheme shaped 
precisely for the purpose of eliciting an emotional response from 
the audience. Toward the bringing about of this ekpleais, each 
play is endowed with its particular ethos, to borrow an expression 
of Suess.*? It is this ethos which would have to be defined if 
we ask ourselves what a play is about. The answer must always 
be vague or unsatisfactory ; the thousand and one futile attempts 
to outline the perfect tragedy, or even to define the meaning of 
tragedy, prove once again that the word is its own master, and 
that apate is at the very heart of the dramatic experience. For, 


64-5 W. But Aristotle evidently has this in mind in such passages as 
Rhet., I, 2, 1356 a 3 ff. and III, 1, 1404 a 11. Cf. the full discussion of 
Rostagni (above, note 29), pp. 85, 108 ff. That the distinction was not 
a new one is shown implicitly Ey Parmenides, B 8, 50-2; for Parmenides, 
the discourse pós dxpodras is attended by apate. 

* If the approach of this paper seems to be under the influence of 
what has been termed the “ affective fallacy,” the excuse must be that 
practically all important ancient criticism was committed to it. Cf. 
W. K. Wimsatt, Jr. and M. C. Beardsley, Sewanee Review, LVII (1949), 
pp. 31-55, especially p. 40. 

“1 Baker (above, note 6), p. 46. 

12 W. Suess, Ethos, Studien zur aelteren griechischen Rhetorik (Leip- 
zig, 1910), pp. 2 and 105. 
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as Plato reminds us, t-agedy does not teach, it merely per- 
suades ; 1? and of this persuasion, i.e. of the things which happen 
in our souls, we cannot very well give a true account. A crowd 
cannot be taught. In the Frogs Dionysus, the crowd personified, 
agrees with Euripides chat he has been deceived and bam- 
boozled by Aeschylus (910, 921).** 


The irony is that it was left to the Socratie age to proclaim 
the didactic character of the poet’s ideal function: the Berrios 
moiy. ‘This is clearly a sophistic concern. The sophists had a 
knack of looking at all poets, ancient and recent, as if they 
were forerunners and colleagues of themselves, with the same 
objectives and the same programme as the heralds of the en- 
lightenment. Aristophanes inherited this way of looking at 
literature from the people whom he ostensibly, for she benefit of 
the mob, despises and ridicules. And so Euripides, in the Frogs, 
professes that poets are admired for two things: nowthesia and 
deziotes (1009). Nowthesia is immediately explained, in 
straightforwazd sophist terminology; it is the jfleXríovs sov. 
But dezioies, the remaining gauge of the poet’s achievement, is 
left without commentary, as if all members of the audience were 
expected to know what it meant. The “righthandedness” of the 
poet refers to his teehnieal ability, his expertise in utilizing the 
tricks and stratagems of his craft. Whatever may be thought 
about the moral implications of his art, in the popular mind the 


** Charaeteriszie passeges in the Gorgias: 502 C-D, 455 A, and 462 C 
-where the same “hing is said of rhetoric. For the didactic hypothesis, cf. 
Wilamowitz (above, note 5), I, pp. 477 f., 482; also T. B, L. Webster, 
“Greek Theories of Art and Literature,” C. Q., X XXIII (1939), p. 171, 
and M. Pohlenz, * Die Anfaenze der griechischen Poetik,” Gött. Nachr., 
1920, pp. 162-3, 178 who attempts to show that fifth century criticism 
expects a primarily didectic function from drama. B. Snell The Dis- 
covery of the Mind (Oxford, 1953), p. 315 (ch. 6, note 4) turns against 
the notion of the dramatist as a teacher. ‘The latest discussion of the 
problem is founc in A. W. Gcmme, The Greek Attitude ta Poetry and 
History (Berkeley, 1954), ch. 3. It may be asked what is the Greek 
for “ Erzieher seines Volkes "t 

‘4 A distinction should pertaps be made between teaching through 
words, the sophistie ideal, and teaching through poveuc, i.e. the kind of 
teaching which Plato envisages in the Laws, and Aristotle in Politics, 
VIII. Even along the latter Lines, tragedy cannot be expected to teach 
as effectively as non-dramatie dances and music, with their direct 
kinesthetic impact. 
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tragedian is above ell a clever craftsman rather than the teacher 
of a doctrine or a tzuth. Dramatic poetry is an art rather than 
a science. Or, again Platonically speaking, it is the special 
glory of tragedy that it is analogous to cookery rather than to 
medicine. 

Tragedy, then, is not designed to convey moral instruction.*® 
It does not describe empirical facts. It generates emotions, and 
it does this by using words in a manner which strikes the obtuse 
mind as obscurantist, and which the lover of tragedy praises as 
ambiguous, complex, Heraclitean. : The story of the swallow and 
the young lady takes us into a world of paradoxes and riddles 
and obliqueness. 4 pate demands this. 

For a critical appreciation of Aeschylus, I would suggest, we 
should take apate in three different ways. On the one hand, 
there is the fact that all tragedy must be, realistically speaking, 
apate. Here we may trace the means whereby Aeschylus re- 
moves the area of his plot from the concrete realities of his time 
and place. With this, the central cpate as we might call it, we 
need not concern ourselves for our present purposes. Second, 
there are the incongruities, or infractions upon the rule of prob- 
ability, which result from the tragedian’s effort to create a 
unified ethos for his play under the aegis of the central apate.*® 
Often these incongruities are deliberate. Wilamowitz was some- 
what startled by tre fact that it is Clytemnestra who dwells on 
the crimes which Agamemnon and Menelaus perpetrated in 
Troy. He considered it “ quite improper ? that she was made to 
speak these lines, and concluded that she told the story because 
it had to be told, and it did not really matter much who told it. 
* Never again was there such naive dramaturgy."*' One may 


*5 Abrams (above, note 25), p. 329: Wordsworth considered himself a 
teacher, and said: “Every great voet is a teacher; I wish either to be 
considered as a teacher, or as nothing." But from other statements it 
becomes clear that tie moral purpose of the poem, in the act of composi- - 
tion itself, is neither deliberate nor doctrinal. Poetry, by sensitizing, 
purifying, and streugthening the feelings, directly makes us better.— 
This comes close to the second half of Gorgias’ statement about apate 
(B 283):... xal ó drarndels coQórepos ToU ph dmrarg0évros. Cf. also T. S. 
Eliot, Selected Essays 1917-1932 (New York, 1932), p. 33. 

** In the language of Heraclitus: the legos of the play is achieved in 
the harmony of the whole; the individual statements and scenes operate 
as obstacles to the understanding; they are meaningless epea. 

** Wilamowitz (c=. above, note 32), pp. 167-8. 
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question tkis; cne may feel that the assignment of the lines to 
the queen is most effective. However, Wilamowitz was perfectly 
right in propos ng thai the individual ethos is not allowed to 
conflict with the total ethos.*® A character may say 1) what the 
character in that particular situation would be likely to say, or 
2) what is needed to sustain the over-all ethos aimed at arousing 
a specific emotional reaction from. the audience. Schadewaldt 
has shown us that the great kommos in the Choephori has this 
second function; the song is more important to the play than 
the attitudes of che individual actors.** The using of characters 
for purposes greater than themselves is not just awkwardness in 
the handling of dramatic technique, although Aristotle thought 
it was. It is part of the dramatist’s technique; and in a sense, 
of course, Aristotle did recognize the need for improbabilities. 
The third type of apate is, perhaps, the most intriguing, 
because it is mcst susceptible to critical investigation. It-in- 
volves the use of tricks which the writer must employ to permit 
his audience to persist in its excitement, instead of turning to a 
more reasoned appraisal of some of the inherent paradoxa. In 
other words, the -hird type of apate goes into effect to prevent the 


+8 T, von Wilamowitz, Die dramatische Technik des Sophokles (Berlin, 
1917), did yeoman service in showing that drama cannct be approached 
with the tools of 2 criminal investigation. Lately a reaction has set 
in against some oi his findings, particularly his view, no doubt exag- 
gerated, that the poet did not devise his characters with the intent of 
creating an impression of Eving human beings (pp. 40£.». E. Howald, 
who followed in Tycho’s footsteps, in his Die griechische Tragoedie 
(Munich, 1920) emphasizes the emotional effect upon the audience. 
However, in Lis treatment the emotional impact is narrowed down to a 
purely kinetic experience. Nor can I go along with his view that the 
momentary impact of each scene counts more than the total impression 
of the play. 

19 W, Sehadewa.dt, “Der Kommos in Aischylos’ Choephoren,” 
Hermes, LXVII (1332), pp. 312-54. The fact that the characters must 
abide by the rules of the play's ethos is not always sufficiently recog- 
nized, To take one example, F. Solmsen, in his Hesiod and Aeschylus 
(Ithaca, 1949), p. 220 feels that “ Aeschylus (in the Éwmenides) has 
travelled a long way since the production of the Seven Against Thebes; 
the potentialities irherent in the earlier play have become actualities.” 
By this Solmsen appears to mean that Eteocles had to die, but Orestes 
was saved, because Aeschylus had meanwhile recognized the saving 
strength of the conmunity. This may be called the chronological 
fallacy; cf. beiow, rote 76. 
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spectators from recognizing the presence of the first and the 
second.°° Here is an example: In the Persians, Xerxes is shown 
to be hybristikos, whereas Darius is pictured as a relatively 
benevolent king who knew enough to stay home rather than 
make unsuccessful war on the Greeks. This is a patent distor- 
tion of the historical truth, as the audience knew only too well: 
a case of central apate. They allowed themselves to be tricked, 
however, for the cake of the larger pleasure flowing from the 
action as a whole. Without that distortion, the play would have 
been truer, perhaps, in the historical sense, but it would have 
been too true to achieve the expected tragic effect. 

Now the hybris of Xerxes is pressed so hard throughout the 
play that some of the audience, more prosaically inclined than 
others, might have been expected to ask in what way Xerxes 
really was so much more hybristikos than other military leaders. 
To obviate this kind of question, Aeschylus springs his third 
apaie. Usually it takes the form of an overpowering image. 
There are many examples, perhaps the most impressive of them 
being the Bridge across the Hellespont. By again and again 
riveting the attention of the spectators upon this absorbing 
parable of the crossing of & natura. barrier, the author adds to 
the depth and the seeming plausibility of the sinfulness of 
Xerxes. In the Prometheus, the secret about the marriage of 
Zeus is a similar szratagem. Some of the most famous Aeschy- 
lean formulations have this function, among others, that they 
serve as devices fo? the breaking down, or rather the obviating, 
of intellectual rese-vations.9? 


5° This is not to say, of course, thaz the three types of apate can 
always be neatly distinguished in practice. 

5 Many assertions of hybris, based as they are on rather flimsy 
grounds (flimsy from the point of view of the realistic ethics of the 
time) require this sort of symbolic bolstering to become tragically 
effective. A similar use of the symbol is to be found in Antigone’s 
double burial of her trother. The handful of dust saves the action from 
being exposed as a nonsense ritual. Is there a connexion here with the 
Freudian theory that dream symbals have a therapeutic and stabilizing 
function? 

53 When comedy ses itself the task of deflating tragedy, it proceeded 
merely to show up the various degrees of apate inherent in the venerable 
dramas. On the whole, Aristophanes has an easier time with Aeschylus 
than with Euripides, and so he is the fonder of him. For Euripides 
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In the second pert of this paper, the attempt will be made to 
explore the critical possibilities opened up by apate within one 
- narrow areg of Aeschylean art. 


II. 


The last few years Lave witnessed a number of remarkable 
re-interpretations of Sophoeles and Euripides, with particular 
emphasis on the vole of the gods in their plays. Many old 
prejudices have been removed, and many true and moving things 
have been said about the purposes of the two dramatists. Per- 
haps, however, it is not entirely fortunate that many of the 
critics have used Aeschylus as the fixed point from which to 
stake out their new approaches. Some of the antiquated notions 
which were proved to do less than justice to the younger writers 
have remained more firmly attached than ever to Aeschylus. 
What is the nature of Euripides’ alleged agnosticism? May 
Sophocles ke called a conservative in religious matters? What- 
ever the answer to these questions, one could always be sure that 
Aeschylus served as the foil against which the revisions were 
made to stand out.. For Aeschylus, most agree, wrote religious 
drama; he :s concerned with justifying the ways of god to man; 
he has a theological creed.” 


had committed the unforgivable crime of stealing Aristophanes’ thunder, 
either by reducing the elemenz of apate in his plays to less obvious 
proportions, or by parodying it, or by replacing it with logical means, 
as in the reeognition scene of the Hlectra. In his epiphanies, on the 
other hand, he mzkes apare open for all to see. 

5 Here are just a few references to the modern literature on the 
subject. W. Schmid, Geschichte der griech. Literatur, I, 2 (Munich, 
1934), pp. 105 ff., 209; also I, 4 (Munich, 1946), pp. 546-53; Sehadewaldt 
(above, note 49), p. 332; B. Snell Aischylos und das Handeln im 
Drama (Berlin, 1928), p. 88; W. Nestle, Vom Mythos zum Logos? 
(Stuttgart, 1942). p. 174: D. Grene, O.P., XXXV (1940), p. 24; H. 
Kuhn, “The True Tragedy: Greek Tragedy and Plato I,” H.8.0.P., 
LII (1941), pp. 44f.; E. Vandvik, The Prometheus of Hesiod and 
Aeschylus (Oslo, 1943), p. 59; H. J. Rose, “ Theology and Mythology 
in Aeschylus,” Harv. Thecl. Rev., XXXIX. (1946), pp. 1-24; K. Rein- 
hardt, Aischylos als Regisseur und Theologe (Bern, 1949), pp. 65f.; 
V. Ehrenberg, Sophocles end Pericles (Oxford, 1954), p. 26.—Fortu- 
nately, a number of critics have sounded a warning not to set too much 
store by Aeschylus’ theology; notably H. D. F. Kitto, Greek Tragedy 
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Generally, discussions of Aeschylus’ religion take two different 
shapes. Hither they concentrate on the religious beliefs upon 
which he builds his plots; or they deal with him as a deliberate 
theologian of considerable stature.** One term commonly heard 
in this connexion is “theodicy.” This transfer of a concept from 
the discourses of Leibnitz and Kant to the theater of Aeschylus 
is symptomatic of the strange and undeserved fate which has 
befallen the dramatist. A theodicy is a “vindication of the 
divine providence or government in view of the existence of 
evil.” 5 There is no such word as theodiey in Greek. True, the 
philosophers, especially the Neo-Platonists, dealt with very much 
the same problem. There is evidence that Leibnitz was indebted 
on this score to Plotinus? Plotinus (Enn., II, 9) argues 
against the Gnostics; his contention is that evil ceases to worry 
us if only we look steadily at the whole and recognize its function 
in it. There is a note of apology in the very concept of a the- 
odicy. Does Aeschylus defend the reign of the gods? Against 
whom? To himself? 

Actually, judging from som2 of the modern commentaries, 
this would not seem unlikely. One eminent critic speaks of a 
“reaffirmation of belief in the divine government of the world.” ë 
It seems all the more likely because we are told that Aeschylus 
inherited this mission to vindicate the divine rule from his 
predecessors, particularly Solon." But it should be noted that 
Solon’s poetry, by virtue of the genre and the medium in which 
it is expressed, bears an autobiographical and confessional stamp, 
well suited to project his searching nature, whereas Aeschylus 
wrote plays. Solon practices historia, Aeschylus builds a new 


(London, 1950), pp. 102-4; W. F. J. Knight, “The Aeschylean Uni- 
verse," J. H. S., LXIII (1943), pp. 15-20; also Kuhn (above, this note), 
pp. 22-3. Perhaps the sanest approach, as so often, is that of M. 
Croiset, Histoire de la littérature grecque, III (Paris, 1899), pp. 183, 
185 ff. However, their caveats have been little heeded. 

5! For the latter, cf. E. Busch, “ Religion und Tragik im Drama des 
Aischylos,” N. Jahrb., TV (1941), pp. 273-83. 

55 J. Hastings (ed.), Hneuclopedia of Religion and Ethics, XII (1922), 
8. v. 

$9 H, F. Mueller, “Das Problem der Theodizee bei Leibniz und Plo- 
tinos,” N. Jahrb., XLIII (1919), pp. 199-229. 

57 W. Jaeger, Paideia, I (Oxford, 1939), p. 238. 

58 Ibid., pp. 255, 258. 
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world." Interestingly enough, wherever Aeschylus’ theodicy is 
taken up, the same characters are always called to the witness 
stand: Io, Prometheus, Orestes. But what about Pelasgus, or 
Eteocles, or Xerxes? These figures do not easily fit into. any 
theological svstem. 
The notion that Aeschylus had a theology presents, somewhat 
paradoxically, a last vestige of Verrallism.  Verrall for one, 
was quite convinced that some kind of religious confession under- 
lay the work of Aaschylus.®° Of course, he warned, there was 
nothing old-fashioned about him; as a religious thinker, as in 
all else, he “shows a strong genius for . . . invention.” His 
ideas, that is to say, were his own. In a way this was a long 
step forward from the 19th century view which recognized a 
sceptical Euripides against a hopelessly antediluvian Aeschylus. 
Gilbert Murray, too, shows respect for Aeschylus’ intellectual 
capacity: “. . . The Greek tragedians as a whole were poets of 
ideas, and of bold ideas; poets like Milton or Shelley or Goethe : 
or Victor Hugo, not like Shakespeare, Scott, Ovid, or the 
Homeric poets.” ** The names in this roster, and their arrange- 
ment, may cause some surprise. But, more important, with his 
view that Aeschylus is one of the great thinkers in the history 
of literature, Murray goes against the recorded opinicn of Aris- 
totle who feels (Ehet., III, 1, 3; 9) that in the older school of 
drama, the baroque quality of the language hid a singular pov- 
erty of thought. The passage seems to imply that tae history 
of tragedy was the development from meaningless bluster to 
thoughtful discourse. It might be argued that this refers only 
to the predecessors of Aeschylus, that it was he, in fact, who 
first kindled the light of systematic reflection in this species. 
But this is quite openly ruled out by what Aristophanes does to 
the figure of Aeschylus in the Frogs. To the Aristophanic 
Aeschylus, we might epply the lines chanted by the chorus in 
the Agamemnon (1030 ff.) : 


With heart groaning in darkness 


5? For Solon’s antagonism to drama, and his objections to Thespis, cf. 
Diog. Laert., I, 59; ef. also Plutarch, Solon, 29. 

99A. W. Verrall ‘ed. and tr.), Aeschylus: Humenides (1908), pp. 
xiii, xliii. 

s G. Murray, Aeschylus, The Creator of Tragedy (Oxford, 1940), 
pp. 17-18. 
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And flames devouring the mind 
Stinging pain is all; 
What hope ever to sunder web from woof? © 


But, to say that Aeschylus was not a systematic conceptual 
thinker, does this not detract from the value of his work? We 
need not go so far as to say with George Boas: “Ideas in poetry 
are usually stale end false.”*%* Perhaps T. S. Eliot, who puts 
it more delicately, is a better guide: “ The people who think that 
Shakespeare thought, are always people who are not engaged in 
writing poetry, but who are engaged in thinking.” Shakespeare 
* was occupied with turning kuman actions into poetry ... None 
of the plays of Shakespeare has a ‘meaning,’ although it would 
be equally false to say that a olay of Shakespeare is meaningless. 
All great poetry gives the illusion of a view of life. When we 
enter into the world of Homer, or Sophocles, . . . we incline to 
believe that we are apprehending something that can be ex- 
pressed intellectually; for every precise emotion tends towards 
intellectual formulation." * 

If Aeschylus was not a thinker, a theologian, what was his 
attitude, as a playwright, to the gods? It is only to be expected 
that he was in many ways influenced by the religious traditions 
of his age. E. Fraenkel reminds us of Aristotle’s dictum that 
in the earliest tragedy the chorus would enter with a song to 
the gods.95 "This convention has clearly left its impact on the 
initial hymns of the Suppliants, the Seven, and the Agamemnon. 
Perhaps the similarity of stricture exhibited by the first odes in 
the Supplianis, Persians, and Agamemnon—two compensatory 
halves, separated by an abstract middle piece dealing with the 
force and guidance of the gois—is due to a like tradition estab- 
lished before Aeschylus’ own time. It is obvious that the ritual 
features of the old Dionysiac drama would not be entirely cast 


62 poy 6à bird oir Bpéwer / Ivpadryis re kal obdéy émeXmoué-/va wore 
kalptov éxrodurevcety-/ fwrupovpevas Ppevds. 

88 G. Boas, Philosophy and Poetry (Wheaton College, 1932), p. 9. 

** Eliot (above, note 45), pp. 115-16; cf. also his words about Donne, 
p. 118. Also, M. P. Nilsson, Geschichte der griech. Religion, I (Munich, 
1941), p. 711: Aeschylus faithtully clung to the tradition; he was a 
poet, not a systematic thinker, not a prophet. 

*5 E. Fraenkel, “Der Zeushymnos im Agamemnon des Aischylos,” 
Philol, LXXXVI (1931), pp. 9-10, citing Themistius, Or., 26, p. 316 d. 
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off. But such vestiges, even where they are rtilized in the 
highly personal style of Aeschylus, do not help us much to char- 
acterize his religon. 

Nor should it surprise us that Aeschylus echoes some of the 
religious attitudes brought into currency by Hesiod, Solon, or 
Xenophanes. Toese were men who, for the most part, had 
definite views on religious questions, views which gradually came 
to be accepted by many people of intelligence, t» colour their 
thinking and speech. Aeschylus, too, picked up many of their 
themes, because they were useful to him for what he wanted to 
express. But thaz is different from saying that Aeschylus started 
from the mythical and poetic tradition, found inconsistencies or 
difficulties in it, and dealt with them in a critical manner.® 

To start with, Aeschylus fills the stage with people. These 
people are usuall~ Greek, and since they must do as Greeks do, 
they pray to Greex deities. Their deities, in conformity with the 
preferences of th» day, are demons as often as they are gods 
celestial; the kormmos of the Choephori eloquently testifies to 
this. They are invoked, and discussed, and many of them 
actually present shemselves on the stage. But the personal 
appearances of the rods tell us even less about Asschylus' own 
religious attitudes than what his characters say about them. 
They are found in the plays because they are part cf the original 
myths which the £udiences demanded to see re-enazted. 

For one important piece of evidence, we must again turn to 
the Frogs. Does Aristophanes tell us anything about the re- 
ligious import of the plays? No, in the critical battle between 
the tragedians, not one word is lost about this aspect of the art 


e8 This is the premise of F. Solmsen, “Strata of Gresk Religion in 
Aeschylus,” Harv. Theol. Rev., XLVI (1947), pp. 211-28 who, along 
with Rose (above, mote 53), has done most to clarify the picture by 
distinguishing various uses of the gods in Aeschylus. 

e? Cf. also fr. 156, now lines 15 and 16 of the Niobe papyrus, with its 
Jehovah-like aspect of the deity which shocked Plato so much (Rep. 
II, 380 A). Rose (above, note 53), p. 7 tries to render it innocuous 
by having it spoken by Niobe or one of her associates; but are not all 
lines in a drama spcken by one character or another, none of whom is 
identifiable with the author? Cf. below, note 74. 

e$ E, Mueller, De Graecorum deorum partibus tragicis (Giessen, 1910), 
ch. 1 gives a list of the gods appearing in Aeschylus’ plays. The papyri 
have changed the situation somewhat. 
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of Aeschylus. He is praised for his patriotism, for his weighti- 
ness, his social virtues, and so forth. But Euripides’ modernism 
is not set off against an Aeschylean devoutness. However, just 
before the contestants close in on each other, they are invited to 
call upon their respective gods (885 ff.). Euripides prays to his 
Sophistic nonsense deities, while Aeschylus turns to—not Zeus, 
as we might suppose, or even Dionysus, but Demeter and her 
mysteries. Why Demeter? Because Aeschylus comes from 
Eleusis, and for no other reason.95 There is the famous story 
that Aeschylus at one time violated the secret of the mysteries, 
and that he was acquitted when he proved that he did so without 
knowing it.7 This tale has been used to assert Aeschylus’ pre- 
occupation with religion and theology. Actually, it rather proves 
the opposite, namely that in assembling his material for his plays 
he ransacked even the storehouse of the mysteries, classified 
material as it were, without undue scruples. There is nothing 
to suggest that there was an especially profound association 
between him and the cult of Demeter. 

We should keep in mind that we are concerned with Aeschylus 
the dramatist, not Aeschylus the man; not the confessor, but the 
artist, the deceiver, the creator of precise emotions. This is a 
ticklish distinction. How far may one go in separating the views 
_of the author from the views expressed by the characters in his 
plays? Wilamowitz was convinced that the verses on Zeus in 
the parodos of the Suppliants, presumably the earliest writing of 
Aeschylus we have," announce not the beliefs of the chorus, but 
the personal creed of the poet stepping before his people as a 


ep, Amandry, Annuaire de VInstitut (Brussels, Université Libre, 
1949), pp. 27-41. 

70 A. Nauck (cf. above, note 2), p. 23 collects the evidence. The story 
seems to be related to the supposed remarks of Sophocles, Athenaeus, 
X, 498 F (cf. above, note 36) where Aeschylus’ instinctive genius is 
similarly stressed. Both anecdotes operate with the notion of an un- 
thinking ereation of literature, a notion of which there is little evidence 
before Democritus. Thus some doubt must be attached to their 
genuineness. 

"1 The didaskalia of the Suppliants recently published in P. Osy., XX 
(no. 2256, fr. 3) may ultimately revise the traditional dating, but the 
question is still sub judice; in support of the new late dating, see E. G. 
Turner, C. R., IV (1954), pp. 20-4; for a sceptical view, cf. Ehrenberg 
(above, note 53), p. 3. 
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religious teacher"? According to him, the chorus shifts away 
from its particular role in the play and, speaking out of char- 
acter, bezomes a mouthpiece for the author. Such a procedure, 
as we noted above, might mean little more than that, in his 
desire ta effect tae ethos of the play, the author has not con- 
sidered =t necessary to distribute thoughts and characters in 
keeping with the Aristotelian canon of appropriateness. That 
there are theological overtones, particularly in vv. 86-110, is 
true. They stress the perfection and the ease, the effortless 
repose of Zeus. Now, Zeus teleios, the undisturbed accomplisher 
of objectives, oceipies the imagination of many a tragic char- 
acter.? What more perfect foil than this Xenophanean conceit 
—absorbed by Aeschylus as he absorbed so much else—for the 
breathless, imper_lled girls whose telos stands under a great 
cloud? ‘The pictare of Zeus drawn in these lines is demanded 
by the inzention cf the scene, and the play, and thus again tells 
us nothing about the writer’s own convictions.'* 

Aristotle, in a well-known section which applies to tragedy as 
well as to the epic. remarks (Poetics, 1460 a 7) : the poet himself 
should speak as Ittle as possible.'5 As so often, Aristotle is a 
reasonably safe guide to follow. If we don’t, we must fall victim 
to the bicgraphicel fallacy, according to which we can read an 
artist’s own intellectual orogress directly from the pronounce- 
ments of his characters.”® Surely fifth century drama, with its 
archaic traditions and its reliance on audience control, is the 


72 Wilamowitz (above, note 32), pp. 31-2; also 240-1. 

73 Snell tabove, note 53), p. 45. 

Ti Rose (above, note 53), p. 12 suggests that if a certain statement 
is voiced by a god, or a semi-divine person such as Darius, we may 
assume thaz it expreases Aeschylus’ own opinion (cf. the complementary 
fallacy referred to above, note 67). Actually, the divine personages 
express the most divergent cpinions in the various plays and parts of 
plays. l 

15 Schmid (above, aote 53), IY, p. 105 contends that, whereas Sopho- 
cles prefers to express his views through a choral passage resembling a 
parabasis, Aeschylue always preserves the semblance of dramatic 
objectivity. 

18 E, Fraenkel (abcve, note 65), p. 13 compares two lines about Zeus, 
one in the Supplianie and one in the Agamemnon, and deduces from 
their difference an acvance in theslogical thinking: “ Only now, in the 
song of the Agamemnon, is the ultimate depth of tragic religiosity 
opened up." Ci. Solmsen’s statement about Aeschylus’ religious prog- 
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very last literature which would respond to that type of critical 
ireatment. 

Let us, then, cease to think about Aeschylus as a wrestler with 
religious problems, or as the propket of a new profound creed. 
Zeus, for him, was not a metaphysieal reality, or an abstract 
problem of apologeties, but a livirg myth which could be em- 
ployed to produce a richer portrayal of the irrational situation 
which is the concern of tragedy. Aeschylus thinks about the 
gods—exactly as he thinks about red carpets, and shield blazons, 
and gigantic scales, and chariots and snakes and fires, and all the 
other things which make life exciting and handsome and digni- 
fied. Anyway, the’ gods lived in Athens;'* for the people, no 
undertaking was complete without their participation in it, 
especially if the business in question stood under communal 
auspices. An author who wanted to put across a dramatic plot 
needed the gods as much as he needed all the other figures and 
symbols and props and tacit assumptions which contribute to the 
effect of the play. 

The gods, as used in tragedy, raake for poetic completeness. 
The theologian deals with a set of propositions concerning the 
divine without which, according to him, certain human events 
could not be explained. Aeschylus is not interested in human 
events such as theologians think about; he wants no explana- 
tions, no ultimate causes. For him the gods constitute a mise 
en scène, a colourful backdrop against which the life of the 
drama can be seen more fuily, but which precipitates no food 
for speculation—at least not until the advent of Euripides. The 
gods help to achieve that three-dimensional quality, that mean- 
ingful obscurity which in the Gorgias anecdote was achieved by 


ress between the Seven and the Yumenides, referred to above, note 49. 
Cf. also the same scholar’s “Ths Erinys in Aischylos’ Septem,” T.A. 
P. A., LXVIII (1937), p. 205. There is a wide-spread feeling that the 
thoughts about the gods in the later plays are more “spiritual” than 
in the Seven. Is that true, or are they not rather more oblique, in 
keeping with the greater obliqueness of the human situation in the later 
plays? But even this seems highly doubtful; Aeschylus was a mature 
man of almost sixty when he wrote tae Seven; we have no plays from 
Aeschylus’ “ formative? period. 

1 W. Kranz, Stasimon. Untersuchungen zu Form und Gehalt der 
griech. Tragoedie (Berlin, 1933), p. 37 has a masterly section on the 
wealth of divine life in Athens. 
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the intrusion of Philomela. They are an instrument of the 
poet’s apate, that art of deceiving whereby the flat reproduction 
of reality is discarded in favour of a literary reality. 

Moreover, apate permits Aeschylus to fortify himself behind 
the sanction of the gods where a bald account wouid be attended 
by moral risk. In the Persians (853 f.) the tale of Themistocles’ 
ruse at Salamis is polished up, and as it were made socially and 
aesthetically respectable, by the simple introduction: * The whole 
trouble started, my queen, when an avenger or evil demon ap- 
peared from somewhere." Thus the audience, whatever their 
ideas about the right or wrong of their leader's diplomacy, are 
at once conditioned to see the incident in a light which by itself 
it certainly does not merit. The suggestive “it had to happen ” 
and the disarming “from somewhere” obviate any undesirable 
inquiry into motives and ethical standards. It would be wrong 
to say that Aeschylus merely embellishes certain facets of the 
plot with divine names; he does not supply the gods by way of 
an afterthought. On the contrary, the gods reveal themselves 
to him as part of the thing he wishes to say. His control over 
them is the same as his control over most of his material.7® 

The divine curse which hangs over a house is not the cause of 
its catastrophe ; it is the tragic vehicle which allows the spectator 
to become wholly absorbed in the disaster. The deity is the 
necessary metaphor, the functional, mood-generating symbol 
without which no poet could hope to reach his audience. Even 


7$ On occasion, for no apparent reason, Aeschylus chooses to dispense 
with the divine apparatus. A passage like Agam., 369 ff. is couched in 
religious terminology, whereas a similar section, Agam., 750 ff., is not. 
In the former he says that those who offend the taboos suffer punish- 
ment in the end: the theme which Plutarch later elaborated. In the 
latter we learn that wealth with justice does not entail suffering. 
Both passages are argumentative; the ehorus turns against views held 
by others. But the language of the former is more strictly religious; 
the name of Zeus opens the strophe, and & mention of the altar of 
Justice closes it. The other passage is more secularly turned, although 
it is framed by verses whose religious tone is equally as prominent as in 
lines 369 ff. What dramaturgic reasons prompted Aeschy:us to use two 
different frames of reference here?  Presumably no definitive answer 
to this ean be given, but it would evidently be absurd to assume that 
Aeschylus has meanwhile changed his views about the gods, and their 
competence in human affairs, 
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the sophists who attacked certain aspects of religion, or even 
doubted the existence of the gods, used these gods for their 
promotional ends, to communicate with the people on their level. 
That is not to say that Aeschylus condescended. There are 
types of literature which do not require this organic metaphor; 
Thucydides was satisfied with an appeal to tyche. But poetry, 
and particularly drama, was traditionally stretched in a religious 
frame. This is not a difference in ideology so much as a differ- 
ence in vocabulary. It was Euripides’ decision to read too much 
into the vocabulary, to take the metaphor as an everyday reality, 
which led to the [on and the downfall of classical tragedy. 

It follows from this that, as metaphors, correlate to the mate- 
rial and the medium, the gods are largely at the author's discre- 
tion. Whatever private worship tke poet may have favoured, or 
whatever his personal philosophical interests, when it was a 
matter of using the gods in his plays, Aeschylus was, within the 
limits of mythology, bound only by the dictates of his dramatic 
purposes. He could not maxe Apollo the son of Poseidon, just 
as he could not marry Clytemnestra to anyone but Agamemnon. 
Moreover each deity, throug its role in Homer or cult, carries 
with it a certain emotional climate, an ambience, which is suited 
to only a limited number of uses in the action. Artemis is fitting 
enough as a keeper of the temenos where the Suppliants take 
refuge ;7® she will not do on occasions when Hera is more appro- 
priate. But the question of a personal creed does not enter the 
picture at all. 

For a better understanding of how Aeschylus handles his 
gods, it is especially useful to study the functions he assigns to 
Zeus. The father of the gcds should hold a particular interest 
for us, for it is Zeus whose prominence in the plays has in the 
past induced scholars to conceive of an Aeschylean theodicy. 
Now if theology is defined to presuppose commitment and pre- 
cision, then, ironically enough, Aeschylus’ use of Zeus is fre- 
quently downright anti-theologieal. To give one example: in 
fr. 86 someone says that Apollo’s oraeles actually derive from 
Zeus. Oracles, like curses, and like the gods themselves, are 
necessary in tragedy to achieve ekpleais. Traditionally oracles 
are the property of Apollo. If the oracles, as required by the 


79 Wilamowitz (above, note 32), pp. 5-6. 
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plot, are shockimg in their destructiveness, the philanthropie 
standing of the god may suffer in the process, as it undoubtedly 
does in many dremas. To take the edge off his involvement in 
the curse, to save him from too close a proximity to the Furies, 
Aeschylus makes him a subaltern, and puts Zeus over him. For 
Zeus had no reputation to lose; in the minds of the Athenians, 
who knew Zeus .argely from literature rather than cult, Zeus 
was everything, snd nothing. He was big enough, and vague 
enough, to absorkt both good and evil in his cosmic personality, 
and to serve as a buffer for his fellow gods. Thus, in this case 
at least, Aeschylus avails himself of Zeus to avoid a religious 
commitment. | 

But this is noi the only instance of its kind. For here we 
have one of the chief reasons why Zeus is so prominent in Aeschy- 
lus: because the emotional and conceptual climate with which his 
figure endows a seene or an cde is less articulate, less clear cut, 
than that of any cther god. The mention of Zeus suggests great- 
ness, and majesty, and splendour, and masculine strength. Aphro- 
dite, and Athena, and Apollo, and the others who feature in the 
plays each embrace a great many aspects of life, but there are 
other aspects with which the audience would not associate them. 
Zeus, however—amd this is nothing new, but derives straight 
from Homer, and is reinforced by the special character of the 
worship of Olymp:an Zeus in Athens—thrones above all in bril- 
liant opacity. Tc have him in a drama, therefore, ensures a 
maximum of poetic effect, and a minimum of obligation. 

A rough compilation of the occurrences of Zeus in Aeschylus’ 
preserved plays gives us the following results? To begin with, 
it is evident that in some of the plays Zeus plays a vastly more 
prominent role than in others. In the Persians I have counted 
barely five referenees to the god. Various reasons may be ad- 
duced for this peculiarity. For one, the play deals with Persians 


59] have not counted the passages where Zeus is merely mentioned in 
the patronymie of on2 of his offspring: e.g. Athena, daughter of Zeus. 
However, where suck & child is not a deity of Homerie myth (e.g. 
Justice, daughter of Zeus) the occurrence has been noted, for there the 
name of Zeus is manipulated so as to eonfirm and dignify the alleged 
progeny. References to the Zeus of the Underworld heve been dis- 
counted. Nor have I examined the Prometheus, in the hope that my 
findings may throw seme light on the problems of that play in turn. 
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rather than Greeks, and too many references to Zeus would spoil 
the outlandish flavour of the piece. Another explanation, 
probably the more valid one, is that in the Persians we have a 
play in which the facts, so far from being left to the poet’s own 
manipulation, are predetermined by history, and the people know 
it. The stories of myth are always something cf a problem for 
the understanding; there is too much of the improbable in them, 
and the poet has to muster all his reserves of stage-craft and 
vocabulary to make them palatable. But the recent war was 
history; no need to appeal tc an inscrutable fate, refracted in 
the person of Zeus. On the other hand, the very historicity of 
the action was dangerous toc; hence the stress on the bridge 
across the straits, hence the curse, hence Darius rising from his 
tomb. 

At the other extreme stands tke Suppliants; Gorgias might 
well have called it a play full of Zeus. There are three capacities 
in which the god is employed in this play: as an object of prayer, 
as the great protector (these two uses naturally coincide in most 
of the cases), and as the ancestor of Io. That the girls, fright- 
ened, harassed, and homeless, should pray to the god who already 
in Homer figures as the protector of strangers is only to be 
expected. And once Aeschylus had decided to use the story of 
To as the mythical paradigm of the plot, the frequent mention 
of her divine lover and rescuer was inevitable. Here we have 
three of the most important uses of Zeus in drama: as the object 
of prayer, i.e. as the sky god called to witness and summoned 
to help (this use is absent from the Humenides) ; as the guardian 
of the underdog (not in Persians) ; and as a god of mythology 
(not in Persians). 

There are two other major categories: Zeus televos, and Zeus 
the Leveller. Zeus £eleios is the personal avatar of fate or ac- 
complishment or realization; he is the author's plot externalized, 
unerring as the plot itself. When the Danaids, or their servants 
(Suppl., 1048-9) sing: There is no stepping afoul of the great 
measureless plan of Zeus! the meaning, cut and dried, is simply: 
the story is exactly as the author wanted it.?? But, of course, 


9: Cf. also J. G. Griffiths, C. P., KLVIII (1953), p. 152: the chorus 
conceive of their king-—proviced that he remains successful—as a god. 
12 Aids ob zrapBarós éorw / peyáħa ppv &réparos. 
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there is all the difference in the world between the two ways of 
putting it. As for Zeus the Leveller, who is in a fashion related 
to Zeus the accomplisher, we find him now as the Punisher, then 
as the Rewarder, or again, more abstractly, as the god of Justice. 
I would also put the Warner, the god of moderation, in this 
same class. A good example of the Leveller occurs in: the 
Persians (827-8): “Zeus is at kand to punish overreaching 
thoughts, a savage auditor.” 5 Whereas Zeus feleios is a symbol 
of the plot as a whole in its sweep toward the climax, Zeus the 
Leveller heralds what we might cell the matrix for the heroic 
action, the precarious balance with its unpredictable swings of 
the pendulum, within which the great deed rises like a Berg- 
sonian intensification of energy, giving the lie to the mock- 
physies of its environment. Zeus is this balance. Before the 
catastrophe breaks, Zeus appears as the patron of justice, or as 
the counsellor of moderation and wisdom; when if has broken, 
he has become the punisher to some the rewarder to others. 
Except for a few occurrences of Zeus as a local cult deity, or 
as the patron of some sphere cf activity, such as public speaking, 
these uses of Zeus would seem to account for practically all 
instances.9* There are, however, a few passages—six or seven at 
most—in which Zeus is discussed or called upor. in abstract 
terms, as a Xenophanean omnipoten: divinity. Thae passage in 
the Agamemnon (160 ff.) is perhaps the most famous. Fraenkel 
recognized that it does not constitute a prayer;*? but his own 
view that we have here a hymn of vraise sung by a group less 
narrowly defined than the iroop of ancient courtiers—in other 


88 Zeós ror KokacTys THY bwepxépruy dycy / ġpovņnpárwv erecriv, edOuvos 
Bapbs. 

Tt is instructive to study a passage like Ohoephori, 783-8, in which 
various functions of Zeus are combined zo introduce a choral ode and, 
with their cumulative effect, to raise the audience’s expectation that the 
climax is not far off. 

95 Not in Persians, Seven, Ohoephori. The principal passages are 
Agam., 160 ff., Hum., 650 ff., Suppl. 92£. and 6592ff. Cf. also fr. 70, 
with its extravagant meteorological overtones. It is passages like these 
which have lent support to those who epeak of a theodicy; cf. Rose 
(above, note 53), pp. 4ff.; E. Fraenkel, Aeschylus: Agamemnon 
(Oxford, 1950), II, pp. 99 f., based on his article (above, note 65) about 
the Agamemnon passage. 

88 Fraenkel (above, note 85), TI, p. 113. 
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words, that this is in the nature of a parabasis, and therefore 
voices the author’s own views concerning the function and great- 
ness of Zeus—this interpretation must now be questioned. 

Let us look at the passage in detail, always with the inevitable 
reservation that a paraphrase catches little of the dramatic in- 
tention. In lines 140-59, the caorus reports the words of 
Calchas concerning the attitude of Artemis toward the expedi- 
tion; as is so often the case with pronouncements of seers and 
prophets, these words are ful of ambiguity and foreboding, at 
one and the same time promising and cautioning against a 
speedy accomplishment of the goal of the expedition. It is on 
this note of perplexity, mixed of confidence and apprehension— 
and with the well-known outeome of the myth always ready to 
claim the awareness of the audience—that the chorus turns to 
an apostrophe of Zeus. First they emphasize his obscurity, his 
abstractness, his limitlessness; the language used is that of the 
philosophers and seientists.* The antistrophe dwells on the 
greatness of Zeus, this time in terms of the Hesiodie succession. 
Thus both philosophy and mythology have been put under obli- 
gation for this appraisal of Zeus. In lines 176-81, we find an 
elaboration of the symbol of the great Warner: rò $poveiv, mále 
pálos, swdpootvy are said to emanate directly from the nature 
of his sovereignty. Thus, in zheir perplexity about the situation 
at Aulis, the chorus looks to the soothing influence of the tran- 
quil, unshaken Zeus, with his insistence on restraint and circum- 
spection. But the chorus is merely the conveyor of these ideas; 
it is the audience which, through the evocation of that image, 
is for a few seconds almost relieved in its fear for the Atridae. 
Does not Zeus, with his wisdom and strength, stand behind 
them? But then, with the menacing ambiguity of the transi- 
tional lines (183-4) in which mercy and violence are balanced in 
cosmic confusion, the truth begins to emerge. What is the use 
of such injunctions as mále ufos and circumspection and know 
thyself, if the dilemma of the human agent leaves him no scope 
for restraint? Agamemnon must act on his own; there is no 
divine directive of any substance to guide him. All alone he 


?' The passage is too long, and in many spots too uncertain textually, 
to reprint here. 

88 For érirradudperos, ef. Thales, A 3a = Callimachus, Jambi, fr. 191, 
line 54 Pfeiffer: ora€uyoacGa: robs dorsploxous. 
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comes face to face with what we have called the precarious 
balance, the great universal obscurity which makes of every man 
a potential suff2rer. Zeds Goris wor éoriv, Zeus is hidden from - 
from sight, because the future is incalculable, and that. is the 
only real truth about him. Everything else is at best bitter 
irony, doubly bitter because the audience accepts each sentiment 
at face value. Zeus calls for rest-aint, they are told; Agamem- 
non acts as he must, and suffers as he must for it; does not that 
mean that he dil not practice the obligatory self-control? 

‘The great “sbstract” discussion of Zeus, therefore, has a 
very important dramatic function. The recapitulation of the 
developments at Aulis is momentarily interrupted, at the point 
of Agamemnon’: hopeless decision, to evoke a false picture of 
security in Zeus. end to underscore the enigma of the universal 
order, while at the same time holding out such make-believe 
panacaeas as sophrosyne and the like. After this, the action 
proceeds with greater poignancy, with a more massive sense of 
frustration and disaster than wou'd have been possible without 
this intercalatior of the divine metaphor blown up to its most 
deceiving propor-ions.?? | 

The Ewmenides presents the spectacle of Zeus dikaros, justice 
writ large, dissclving into its constituents. The result is a 
contest between to animated metaphors or camps of metaphors, 
between the forces of Hrinys and Eleos, until justice is tempered 
with mercey.” I= has been said that Dike who “always comes 
through is the basic idea and basic issue in the plays of Aeschy- 
lus. Actually, Dike does not so much answer an abstract 
principle of justize prescribing an ideal course of action—com- 


8? Fraenkel (abov2, note 85), II, pp. 111-12, in discussing lines 182-3, 
proposes the view taai, by juxtavosing xáp: and fialws, Aeschylus pro- 
claimed a metaphysical theory. “In oar first impression the suffering 
ordained by God seems anything but xéps; it is only in its results, in 
what we learn by it, that it proves to be a favour.” But this is hard 
to maintain. What we have he-e is a kind of Heraclitean oxymoron, 
closely related to the rdfe: páðos theme. And is not mále: uá0os Aeschy- 
lus’ “ deceitful ” version of máóe ága0[(a? Certainly, once a tragic hero 
has been caught by his perdition, he is in no position to learn, nor are 
others able to learn *rom his fate, because Zeus “ cannot be coordinated.” 

°° For a fine discussion of Dike in Aeschylus, see Kranz (above, note 
TT), p. 47. 

*1 Of, Solmsen (aLovs, note 66), p. 221, 
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parable to the Platonic “good "— as it corresponds to the notion 
of the social norm, of regularity, of things turning out as in the 
light of human experience they are likely to be of least disservice 
to all, or simply of things turning out as they usually do.” The 
Zeus of the Psychostasia, perhaps the most impressive embodi- 
ment of Dike, merely determines wkat everyone knew to be the 
facts of the myth. "We may assume—although future papyri 
may teach us differently—that his decision was not greatly in- 
fluenced by the juridical claims, or the moral rights, of the 
interested mothers. A similar situation prevails in the Humeni- 
des. The problem of Orestes is no more soluble when lifted 
into the sphere of the gods than it would be in purely human 
terms. That is why it informs a tragedy. In the end it is 
a political legend which seemingly provides the solution.?? 

It has been suggested that in the Humenides we witness a 
reconciliation between god and man,™ or that the action is 
carried out on the two levels, the divine and the human, simul- 
taneously.” This is, of course, the theological approach; ac- 
cording to it, the question is always: What is the relation of 
man's actions to the world government of the gods? Against 
this, we must insist that the dramatic plot is concerned only with 
the human predicament, with the blindness and the heroic 
strength of man. So, if in ihe Mumenides the gods become 
protagonists, after two long acts of lurking behind the humans,?* 
the understanding is that in this last part of the trilogy, the fate 
of individual men has become less crucial, and the social crisis 
as such is brought out into the limelight. The more a plot is 
conceived in terms of general human behaviour, the more openly 
the gods intrude themselves onto zhe stage. Where the action 
is presented as a struggle between individuals, the gods fade 
into the background. The theme of the Eumenides is static and 


?? For óíxaios in the sense of “ natural,” cf. Hermes, LXIV (1929), 
pp. 389-90, and the pertinent chapters in E. Wolf, Griechisches Rechts- 
denken, I (Frankfurt, 1950). Cf. also Gorgias! use of the adjective, 
above note 8. 

?3 P. Friedlaender, “ Die griech. Tragoedie und das Tragische,” Antike, 
I (1925), pp. 33 f. 

** A. Bonnard, “La pensée religieuse d’Eschyle,” E. Th. Ph., 1933, pp. 
192-221. 

?5 Kranz (above, note 77), p. 61. 

*6 Reinhardt (above, note 53), p. 136, 
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impersonal, not one of vital action, but of deliberation and 
decision. And just as, at critical junctures, Pleto has recourse 
to divine myths to describe or rather approach a truth which 
is indescribable, likewise the last word about the tragic dilemma 
and its * solution " can be expressed only in the form of dramatic 
abstractions, through the gods. And again, just as Plato’s 
myths never solve anything, but merely hint at wider vistas 
while creating the illusion of satisfaction, so the divine comedy of 
the Ewmenides *' is far from providing an answer to anything. 

It has often been remarked that the procedure of Apollo at 
the trial leaves much to be desired in the way of judicial fairness 
and presentation of evidence. Instead of an open-minded debate, 
we have a succession of sophistries which were no doubt copied 
from contemporary legal menoeuvers. Thus, instead of a “ self- 
transcendence of the tragic within tragedy” °°? Aeschylus gives 
us an example of the practical posing to solve the insoluble. In 
the Humenides, the lifting of the tisis goes against the very grain 
of the tragic proceedings which lead up to it. The acquittal of 
Orestes and the conversion of the goddesses are but a pseudo- 
solution. That is all the tragedian, the poet, the non-theologian 
is prepared to give us. But precisely because it is, from the 
rational point of view, so unconvincing, it has to be buttressed 
with powerful references and, in part, to be cleverly argued in 
order to be accepted by the audience. The ouzcome is what 
Dodds would refer to as an over-determined solution. God is 
piled upon god, and all sorts of conjuring devices, from bind- 
ing chants to an institutional aition, are marshalled to see to it 
that the unlikely solution is driven home with the force of truth. 
Buripides has his deus ex machina; Aeschylus employs a galaxy 


°? Reinhardt (above, note 53), pp. 152 ff. speaks of a “ Goettermi- 
mus"; he refers to the convention, dating from Homer, that divine 
contests must always be officially comic. 

?5 Contrast Jaeger’s view (above, note 57), p. 260 that “the knot, 
which no human wit could loosen, is cut by a divine miracle of grace 

.." Of. also Kuhn (above, note 53), p. 35. K. Latte, A. f. R., XX 
(1921), p. 279 seems to me to come closer to the truth when he says: 
“Orestes is cleansed, but the Furies continue to pursue him; it is 
doubtful whether Aesehylus himself was entirely satisfied with the 
final solution which the traditicn of the tale forced upon him." This 
is, however, seen too pessimistically. 

?? Kuhn (above, note 53), II, p. 63. 
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of the gods to achieve the same effect. That is the crowning 
move of his artistic apate. The change of the Erinyes into 
Gracious Divinities is not a theological proposition, but a manip- 
ulation of religious ideas, and a very violent manipulation at 
that, toward dramatic and purely dramatic ends. Theologically 
speaking the whole business is not only unbelievable but crude; 
as witnessed on the stage, waat audience would not surrender 
themselves to the impact of the spectacle, particularly since it 
seems to coincide with their hopes, and remove their appre- 
hensions ? 

Seen in this light, the old question whether the gods in 
Aeschylus undergo a development or not—a question often asked 
in connexion with the Zeus cf the Prometheia—becomes mean- 
ingless. Hor Zeus, and the Furies, are not independent entities 
but the author's means of sketching the human predieament.!?? 
It is instructive to note that in Aeschylus’ plays “the gods 
appear as actors and agents but not as far as we know as suffer- 
ers,” 7° excepting of course such minor figures as Thetis and 
Eos and the Heliades whose tears were fixed by the literary past. 
The gods are not involved in the drama as humans are. Weep- 
ing gods are largely a concern of comedy.*®? Tragedy may, or 
may not, have started as a passion play about a suffering god. 
The fact is that in historical times, a human hero had taken 
the place of Dionysus or whoever is assumed to have been the 
original victim, and with that the religious fixation of tragedy 
became deflected. Consequently, whenever we do find the gods 
playing a part in drama, they are there less as a heritage of 
the ritual past, than as a component in the author’s artistic 
design. 


100 A similar view is expressec by Reinhardt (above, note 53), p. 58. 

101 Solmsen (above, note 49), p. 158. 

102 Tt is unfortunate that Aeschylus’ Dionysian plays are lost; the 
fragments indicate that there were at least eleven plays concerned 
with Dionysus in cne way or another; cf. Murray (above, note 61), 
pp. 145, 153 ff. Cf. H. J. Mette, Supplementum Aeschyleum (Berlin, 
1939), p. 17 who proposes a trilogy of Semele, Pentheus, Xantriat. 
But lest it be assumed that Aeschylus must have exhibited his religion 
in those plays, it is useful to remember that we learn considerably less 
about Euripides’ views from his tragic Bacchae than from his melo- 
dramatic Jon. In the former play, Dionysus is not implicated in the 
tragic dilemma, though he appears on the stage; in the latter, Apollo 
is, though he does not put in an appearance. 
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Again I do not want to leave the impression that I consider 
the gods extraneous to the essence of drama. They are im- 
portant within the tragic vocabulary because of the age-old belief 
that rà àvÜpóme are insignificant by comparison with rà beia. 
We are reminded thet the command “know thyself” then car- 
ried the meaning “know that thou art mortal.” But “the 
peculiar problem of the divine in Aeschylus arises from an 
ambiguity; on the one hand, the gods continue to be objects of 
simple faith, and £re thought to direct all human affairs; on 
the other, it is fel; that in the deepest sense of reality, man is 
on his own.” 7° Aeschylus exploits this contradiction for his 
own ends. He used the gods to say something profound and 
indefinable about man, and his audiences allowed themselves to 
be swayed by his formulation, although no doubt they could not 
have told where, in the complex scheme of dramatized myth, 
apate leaves off and truth begins. 


Tuomas G. RoSENMEYER. 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON. 


108 Snell (above, note 53), p. 135. 
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It is the purpose of this paper to explore certain aspects of 
Virgil’s views of the past in the focus of primitivistic ideas, 
chronological and cultural, to adopt the useful distinction of 
Lovejoy and Boas. The material is considerable. Thus the 
ancient myth of the ages of tne world and of man, the philo- 
sophical theme of recurrent cycles, the glorification of early 
heroic Rome, laus temporis actt, all have their links with 
“ chronological ” primitivism in the tendency to find man’s best 
and happiest period in the earlier phases of human life. Can 
we find any consistent pattern in Virgil’s outlook here? Or, in 
his accounts of people of simpler, more primitive ways of life, 
does the poet reveal himself as a “cultural” primitivist, seek- 
ing answers to the problems of society in rejection of the cumula- 
tive possessions and complexities of his day? Most of these 
themes, and others more or less closely linked with primitivistie 
concepts, have of course been examined in various contexts in 
the vast library oi Virgilian scholarship. It is, however, remark- 
able how much divergenee of interpretation and emphasis con- 
tinues to prevail. It is my hope that this focus may prove in 
some degree a profitable point of departure. 

To start with the chronologieal aspect, let us onida the 
explicit statements of the poet which suggest any theory about 
the ages, golden or otherwise. There are five main passages, 
reflecting utterly different moods and found in largely unre- 
lated contexts. (1) The 4th Hclogue, radiant with hope of a 
future which will restore the glories of a golden age of the re- 
mote past, presents of course the cyclical theme to which we shall 
return, For the moment it should be noted that the earliest 
phase of life on earth is depicted in terms of a “soft” primi- 
tivism: peace, joy, innocence amid the glorious bounties of na- 
ture. (2) Silenus' song in tne 6th Eclogue, after telling of uni- 
versal creation in Lucretian terms, refers briefly to man’s birth 
in the allusion to the Deucalian myth; the phrase Saturnia regna 


1 A Documentary History of Primitivism and Related Ideas, I (Bal- 
timore, 1835), p. 1. 
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(41) suggests & gclden age, presumably preceding ihe arts con- 
ferred by Prometheus as indicated by the next line.. 

(3) In Georg., -, 118-46, we hear of the earliest paradise as 
the era to which Jupiter long ago brought an end, impelling man 
to forge new implements and develop the arts and skills essen- 
tial to cope with desperate difficulties. There is the suggestion 
that Eden offered tco little challenge, an anti-primitivistic theme, 
but at present it is enough to observe that a golden age similar 
to that of the 4th #clogue is presumed once to have prevailed, 
an age in which the arts were superfluous. 

(4) In the great finale of the 2nd Georgic the picture is quite 
different. Here it is drawn in terms of the simple agricultural 
society of the past, in contrast to the vice and turmoil of con- 
temporary Rome. It is, to be sure, again explicit that peace, 
virtue, good will among men, along with nature’s marvellous 
gifts of fruit and grain and beauty, once endowed earliest Italy 
with the blessings of Saturn’s age of gold. Nevertheless, men of 
that golden time were sturdy tillers of the soil—and when we 
read of Sabines, Etzuscans, and the city of Rome, we have 
travelled far from the dream-like Eden of poetic fancy. The 
picture has altered. 

In both of these selections from the Georgics we find echoes 
of a theme which pervades much of the poem and is inextricably 
bound up with that of caronological primitivism. The pessimism 
and melancholy, so remote from the joyous hopes of the 4th 
Helogue, are heightened in no small measure by thoughts of na- 
ture’s declining powers. Against the prodigal fruitfulness of 
the springtime of the world (Georg., II, 336-45), we hear of an 
inexorable law of decline. Like the seeds which the Zarmer must 
laboriously select, sic omnia fatis in peius ruere (I, 199-200); 
again without man's ecnstant care irees produce fruits sucos 
oblita priores (II, 59) ; human generations decline in physical 
stature, so that future ages will marvel at the mighty skeletons 
of men of old (I, 493-7). The single life declines to the weak- 
ness and disease which precede death; optima quaeque dies... 
prima fugit (ILL, 66-7). 

(5) The last of our five selections explicitly concerned with 
chronological theory is Evander's account in Aeneid, VIII, 314- 
27, a passage of particular interest for our purposes. The story 
is strictly localized, linking the golden age in Italy with Saturn’s 
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reign there. In its temporal aspect, however, this age is not the 
first. The original era was one very like savagery and these 
early children of nature seem very remote from those of the 
pastoral dream. Saturn is said to have rescued them from law- 
lessness and ignorance, and to have brought about the golden 
age by means of the very elements of civilization that were so 
superfluous in the fanciful versions of paradise. Now the ideal 
is the settled agricultural community, governed by law and 
custom, under the guidance of a benevolent king. Its general 
character is not unlike that of the picture at the close of the 
second Georgic. Later came the decolor aetas of war and greed.’ 

Because of the early stage of savagery postulated by the poet, 
followed by the acquisition cf the arts and of laws in a settled 
community, the passage has sometimes been regarded as a con- 
densation of Lucretius’ account of early man (V, 925 ff). If 
80, ib is certainly a spectaculer achievement in the art of com- 
pression. But actually the differences are far more striking than 
the similarities. There is no golden age in Lucretius. It is true 
he tells of a period after savagery in which the more intelligent, 
handsome, and physically strong dominated the early community 
(V, 1105-12). This last qualification scarcely suggests an era 
of peace and moral enlightenment; * in fact, ambition and greed 
followed, and laws were formulated later, after various struggles, 
under the compulsion of expediency (V, 1136-55); the whole 
process is gradual, arts were laboriously developed or accidentally 
discovered, there is no single mind, much less divine guidance 
in the process. 

Virgil’s account has far closer affinities elsewhere. His Saturn 
is quite clearly a culture-hero or demigod whose range of service 
has striking parallels in myth and philosophy. Of the many one 
might cite, the following seems particularly close: the Alex- 


? See E. Paratore’s analysis of the comparison in his edition of Georg. 
J and IT (Milan, 1946), ad loc., and Virgilio (Rome, 1945), pp. 363 ff. 

? Cf. e.g. Conington, ad loc., wao, however, notes the incongruity of 
the golden age in this interpretation; C. Bailey in his edition of 
Lucretius (3 vols., Oxford, 1947). on V, 925 ff.; N. Debatani, * Virgile 
et Page d'or," Rev. Phil., 1931, pp. 130 f. 

‘Cf. the note on Lucretius, V, 1108 f, in the edition of A. Ernout 
and L. Robin (Paris, 1925), where it is observed that violence and ani- 
mal passions are stil supreme, although the role of intelligence is 
stressed. 
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andrian historian Megasthenes brought from India a myth curi- 
ously similar to Evander's.* It told of a first period of wild and 
savage life, terminated not by the gradual process described by 
Lueretius, but by the coming of Dionysus who brought scattered 
peoples together, founded cities, taught men the methods of agri- 
culture and religious rites, blessings which had not yet been 
perverted, it would seem, to the evils which cursed later Greek 
life. Heracles was of course widely worshipped for comparable 
services.® 

At another level of thought, there are the “ philosopher kings ” 
of Posidonius’ golden age, men of superior endowment who not 
only ruled with wisdcm, justice, and benevolence, but first taught 
the arts whereby community life became possible.’ These heroes 
are anonymous in Seneca’s version. They suggest a link between 
the more vivid concrete figures of myth, whom the Stoics took 
such pleasure in rationalizing, and the more abstract concept of 
the divine intelligence which they embodied, the Stoic ratio. 
The link is explicit in Cicero. In the course of a famous apos- 
trophe to philosophy he says, tu urbes peperisti, tu dissipatos 
homines in societatem, vitae convocastr (Tusc., V, 2, 5); in the 
next paragraph he adds that only the ignorant fail to realize 
that in the dim past it was the philosophers a quibus vita homi- 
num instructa primis est, He then proceeds to explain that the 
heroes of myth, such as Atlas and Prometheus, were the wise 
men of old, thus venerated for their services to humanity (V, 3, 
7-8).5 Surely Evander’s Saturn has closer ties here than with 
Lucretius. 


5 Arrian, VIII (Indica), 1, 4-7; 7, 2-9; Diodorus, II, 38, 3-5; Strabo, 
XV, 1, 6-8. 

e Also in India, as noted in the authors cited above. The prominence 
of both Heracles and Dionysus in Virgil’s Latium is interesting in this 
connection. 

* Seneca, Ep. 90, especially sections 5-7. Robin in his commentary on 
Lucretius, V, 1108f., op. cit. (note 4), suggests a parallel with Lucre- 
tius’ early leaders, but taen noting the extreme contrast in motivation, 
virtually negates the comparison; Bailey rejects it; K. Reinhardt in 
Poseidonios (Munich, 1921), pp. 399 f., stresses the fundamental cleav- 
age between this interpretation of early civilization and that of 
Lucretius. 

2 CË. De Off., I, 4, 11-12, for the role of ratio as a civilizing force. 
Horace making comparable claims for poetry introduces Orpheus and 
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There is, however, still that early stage of savagery in Evan- 
der’s account. This is not found in Posidonius, according to 
Seneca. In that version, early mankind may have been ignorant 
but was still enveloped in an aura of perfection, a dis recentes. 
Hence we hear of no sudden, post-primitive golden age. How- 
ever other Stoics, notably Panaetius, presented a more realistic 
view of the nature and problems of human life at a savage level, 
and saw in the arts of civilization the triumph of the rational 
faculty, wisdom as part of virtue (Cic., De Of., I, 4, 11-12; II, 
4, 15-17). For these Stoics, the happiest period in human his- 
tory is still early, before corruption set in, but not in the stage 
of savagery.® Here again, the parallel with Evander's story is 
close. Thus the principal features of this account, the order of 
the ages, the role of the arts, the culture-hero (whether regarded 
as historic or symbolic), and the later degeneration are all Stoic. 
The central emphasis on divine guidance cannot be reconciled 
with the Epicurean view.!? 

The version here is not of course wholly consistent with the 
account of the ages in the Ist Georgic. The enrollment of the 
old god Saturn among the kings of early Latium leads to certain 
difficulties. The king as such cannot belong to the golden dawn 
of creation, and his name does not occur in the earlier passage. 
However, the setting of the Aeneid in the distant past, the 
legendary, remote atmosphere which surrounds the speaker 
Evander, Saturn’s ancient association with agriculture along 
with the myth of his reign, familiar to Romans since the time 
of Ennius," all combine to make him the dramatically appro- 
priate, not to say the imperative choice. The golden age which 


Amphion as symbols of its power, in Ep., II, 3, 391-407. F. Solmsen, 
* Drei Rekonstruktionen zur antiken Rhetorik und Poetik" in Hermes, 
LXVII (1932), pp. 151-4, points out that such allegorizing is probably 
of Stoic inspiration. 

? This is discussed more fully in my article * Progress and Primitivism 
in Lucretius," A.J. P., LXVIII (1947), pp. 186-9. 

1? E, Manni in * La legenda dell'età delloro nella politica dei Cesari," 
Atene e Roma, 1938, p. 112, introduces Epieurus and then observes it 
leads to a “ curiosa mescolenza." 

13 E, Manni, “A proposito del culto del Saturno," Athenaeum, 1938, 
pp. 223-32. Ennius may well have given the myth the euhemeristic 
interpretation. Servius on Aen., VIII, 319, takes it for granted that 
Virgil has accepted the euhemeristic view. 
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he inaugurated, that of the simple and virtucus agricultural 
community, is a far ery from the Eden of the 1st Georgie or the 
4th Eclogue, where men lived happily and without toil on na- 
ture's marvellous bounty. The two pictures refect clearly the 
two different views found in the Stoa. They are irreconcilable in 
certain features. but at one in stressing an earlier time when 
nature was more prodigal of her gifts and men happier and more 
virtuous than at present. Virgil consistently looks back to such 
a time, however great the differences in detail in his different 
poems. 

There is still the question of the future to consider in the 
chronological framework, which brings us to the cycles. In two 
important passages Virgil describes the golden age not only as 
an epoch of the past but as a promise for the years to come— 
redeunt Saturmc regna, The procession of the ages, having 
reached its end will start once more, the cycle to be repeated. 
It is a concept familiar to Greek thought from very early times 
and has many facets. As Lovejoy points out, en infinite re- 
petitive series surveyed from afar seems to have nothing in 
common with primitivism or with any other interpretation of 
life rooted in time, whatever the direction of the arrow. The 
individual cycle is, however, another matter. From the end of 
its last stage, one can look forward to the glories of a new era, 
even as one is looxing back to the springtime of one’s own. 

The 4th Eclogve gives the most complete expression to this 
coneept in Virgil. 'The cyclical movement of the ages is pro- 
claimed, almost at the start, with the phrase quoted above. The 
second passage in which it is explicit is part of the eulogy of 
Augustus in the th Aeneid: aurea condet Saecula qui rursus 
Latio regnata per arva Saturno quondam (792-4). The impact 
of both these selections, in and out of context, has made them 
so familiar that it is rather surprising to find almost nothing 
else that is relevant, at least explicitly so. In Aer., I, 257-96 
there is Jupiter's prophecy of Rome's destiny which promises a 
glorious future; the prominence of the ancient deities, cana Fides 
et Vesta, and the giving way of aspera saecula to a peaceful era 
suggest the traditional concept, but the theme of recurrence, 
nowhere sharply expressed, seems contradicted, at least for the 


12 05. cit. (note 1), pp. 4-5, 79. 
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future, by the pledge of eternity (278-9). In the 6th book 
Anchises’ explanation of metempsychosis suggests the cycles in 
the metaphor of wheel and circle (745-8), but this can scarcely 
be pressed. 

The imagery of the Eclogue and its theme of the ages of man 
and world have been linked with Platonie, Egyptian, Neopytha- 
gorean, and other sources. That Virgil was familiar with them, 
at least in some degree, is more than likely. But it is surely 
significant that in cnly two passages is this concept of the re- 
currence of the golden age completely clear, and that both have 
as their central focus the inauguration of a new political era 
with its hope of justice and peace. It is now abundantly evident 
that we have here the language of a literary convention by which 
the new political regime, or significant moment in it, was de- 
scribed in the language of the golden age of tradition? This is 
not to question the sincerity of the poet’s feeling or the superb 
artistry with which he has expressed it, and it is certainly no 
argument of disbelief in the doctrine. But it is surely futile to 
press the language of hyperbole, known as it is to be conventional, 
to force an intellectual pattern or theory on the poet for which 
there is no evidence elsewhere. 

Similar caution is indicated with regard to a theme which is 
logically opposed to the cyclical, that of “eternal Rome.” 
Jupiter himself assures Venus that in time as well as in space no 
boundary has been set; imperium sine fine dedi (I, 278-9). It is 
perhaps worth the observation that no such assurance recurs, 
either in the glowing prophecy of Anchises of the new era for 
mankind to be initiated by Augustus (VI, 791-805), or in the 
epilogue in which the same speaker defines Rome’s greatness 
(851-8); we do not find it ‘n the prophetic description of 
Aeneas’ shield at the end of VIII, nor in the final discourse 
between Juno and Jupiter (XII, 791 ff.). This could be called 
quibbling; after all Rome as & symbol of eternity is a common- 
place in the writing of the age, and the very vastness and weight 
of history leading to this climax might be supposed to demand 
and therefore imply a limitless future. However, for our present 
purposes, the fact remains that the poet has little to say of the 


13 See H. J. Rose, The Hclogues of Vergil (Berkeley, 1942), pp. 167- 
71; further bibliography on sources of the 4th Eclogue would be super- 
fluous here. 
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future in any framework of cosmic law, cyclical or otherwise. 
This is in keeping with the lack of dogmetism which is charac- 
teristic of his spirit—a very un-Stoic as well as un-Epicurean 
trait. In his great tribute to Lucretius in the Georgics (II, 490- 
2), we sense tke fascination which scientific theory and cosmic 
vistas held for him; possibly there is even a kind of envy of 
Lucretius’ certainties. The doubts about the ultimate meta- 
physical questions that so many readers have found in the 
Aeneid are surely akin. 
And this trait, this capacity for doubt, if you will, should be 
kept in mind æ we conclude this part of our study. The evi- | 
dence is surely 3ufficient to justify the assertion that Virgil was 
on the whole a ehronologica! primitivist. He seems to have held 


consistently to the view that man has had a happier past, when . 


nature was more prodigal of her gifts, mankind more content 
and morally superior. It is probably wise to discount the fanci- 
ful details of tke pastoral idyl of ease. The more sober picture 
in the 8th Aeneid, in harmony as it is with the Saturnia regna 
of the 2nd Georgie, is doubtless closer tc his serious view of 
man, but details should not be pressed. The elusive fusion of 
“soit ” and “herd” primitivism even in the later passages must 
warn us against forcing a rigid intellectual pactern upon the 
poetic imagery. We shall find a comparable fusion in the cul- 
tural primitivisn of the poet. 


Cultural primitivism has been defined aa the “ discontent of . 
the civilized wizh civilization, or with some ccnspicuous and 
characteristic feature of it."'* Logically this position often 
implies chronolozical primitivism also, inasmuch as the simpler 
pattern of living which the cultural primitivist admires pre- 
sumably prevailed once in the land of whose modern conditions 
he is critical. He may, however, be entirely indifferent to a 
temporal theory or framework of the past, stressing values drawn 
from contemporary primitive societies. His concern may be 
chiefly with the future, in the assertion of a moral program 
based on the values of a simpler culture. In anv case his em- 
phasis is one of rejection of what he sees about him in favor 
of a simpler pattern of life. 

The briefest reflection will suggest the possible range and 


1 Lovejoy and Boas, op. cit. (note 1), p. 7. 
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relativity of the concept. There are many today who own to a 
nostalgia for the “simplicity ” of a pre-1914 world, but whose 
zeal for the shepherd’s life is something less than compelling. 
There is often a primitivistic strain in the laudator temporis 
acti, especially when he believes that the increasing complexity 
of modern civilization has entailed more loss than gain. Roman 
literature of the Augustan age :s of course steeped in such re- 
flections, whether the emphasis is escape, or despair, or a pro- 
gram, A consideration of every facet of this strain in the 
Aeneid would require a volume. Here, therefore, it is proposed 
to concentrate chiefly on Virgil’s evaluation of people of rela- 
tively simpler culture, so far as there seems to be deliberate 
emphasis on this simplicity. In view of the historic interest 
inherent in the Aeneid, some of the material could be discussed 
as a phase of chronological primitivism and at times the dis- 
tinction is probably artificial. However, the material we have 
so far discussed involves rather a theory about the past, the 
temporal succession of epochs. Our emphasis in the following 
pages is more on the values which the poet derives from a simpler 
cultural pattern, apart from the fact that the setting is usually 
in the past. 

A neat and simple formula is not to be expected. That our 
poet is often elusive is well demonstrated by the thorough dis- 
agreement today on certain rether fundamental aspects of his 
philosophical outlook. The most persuasive patterns which have 
been imposed have finally failed to persuade. Thus here a pro- 
gram that could be called ccnsistently primitivistie could only 
be maintained with considerable distortion. It would be absurd 
to claim his advocacy of a “return to nature” which would 
reject the structure of empire. Aeneas was ever seeking his city, 
not a pastoral wilderness. The dream of peace demanded organi- 
zation, communication, arts, crafts, and knowledge only pos- 
sible in a complex society. Among the saints in Elysium were 
those qu vitam excoluere per artis (VI, 663). Already in the 
first Eclogue, the security of the farmer-shepherd of distant 
Mantua is dependent on conflicts and policies centering in Rome. 
We may feel sure that the poet often deplored the cost, perhaps 
even questioned the practicability of the end, depending on how 
far we feel his faith was sustained in the Augustan dream. In 
any case he was in the Aenesc sufficiently the realist to recognize 
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that men had to deal with the facts of the contemporary world 
and that in the politieal and social sense there could be no 
return to the &mpler days of old, whether or in whatever degree 
desirable. 

Thus there iz not too much to our. purpose in the great pageant 
of heroes in the 6th Aeneid, culminating as it does in the famous 
formulation of Rome’s gift for empire, nor in the scenes from 
the Roman past on the shield of Aeneas. One may note here 
and there the emphesis on the virtues rooted in simplicity, such 
as Fabricius pervoque potentem (848). He and others are the 
familiar examp-es of courage and integrity, serving as dramatic 
exhortations, tc Áeneas through a vision of the future, to the 
Roman reader through the vision of the past. 

There is more of concern to us in the depiction of the peoples 
of ancient Italy in the last six books of the Aeneid. Its accuracy 
is of course irrelevart to us, but it may be noted that the poet 
had surely read widely and drawn much of his material from 
ethnographic studies available to him.!5 The long line of these 
works had from the start stressed the relation of a people’s char- 
acter to physical surroundings anc conditions.!9 These treatises 
were many of them deeply imbued with a primitivistic strain 
in the criticism, direct or implicit, of the author’s more effete 
society in contrast with the hardy virtue of simpler, more “ na- 
tural” peoples." What do we find that is relevant here? 

Our problem .s complicated by the variety and contrast in 
 Virgil's picture in that many cities and cultures of Italy as he 
presents them fcr Aeneas’ day were far from primitive. The 
gulf between the life of the hardy mountaineer as described by 
Remulus for example (IX, 608-13) and that of his contem- 
porary city-dweller of Etruria is far broader than that between 
the latter and Aeneas or his fellow Trojans. The simplicity of 
Evander’s hut is markedly in contrast with Latinus’ palace. The 


15 B. Rehm, “Daz geographische Bild des alten Italien in Vergils 
Aeneis," Philol. Supplementband XXIV, Heft 11 (1932), p. 71. 

1 K, Triidinger, Studien zur Geschichte der griechish-rémischen 
Ethnographie (Base., 1913), p. 51. 

" Jbid. pp. 133 8. Cf. G. Walser, Kom, das Reich und die fremden 
Vólker in der Geschiohtsschreibung der frühen Kaiserzeit (Baden-Baden, 
1951), pp. 80 f., who stresses the primitivism of the Stoa as very influen- 

tial in Tacitus’ presentation of primitive peoples. 
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catalogue of Italian forces in Bock VII reveals great differences ; 
one may cite the legio agrestis of Praeneste (681-90) and their 
primitive equipment in contrast with the splendor of Turnus’ 
magnificent and elaborately wrought arms. Rehm remarks in 
this connection on the poet’s inconsistency in presenting such 
contrasts as that, for instance, between the forest dwellings of 
Latium and the magnas urbes of Etruria, contrasts which served 
the poet’s artistic purposes.'? Granting that they do so serve, it 
is perhaps worth noting that they correspond to the “ incon- 
sistency " of the facts, if not at the supposed date of Aeneas’ 
arrival, at least with the coming of the Etruscans. For that 
matter there are remote mountain villages in Italy today in 
which the way of life is probably closer to the world of Virgil’s 
farmers than to that of his or of modern Home. Virgil is here 
the realist as well as the poet. For this reason alone, his admira- 
tion or sympathy with his herc’s foes cannot justify us in gen- 
eralizations about his primitivistic velues. 

The most important single passage in which the hardy virtues 
are explicitly linked with the simple life is the speech of Remulus 
(IX, 598-620), characterized by the poet as combining digna 
aique indigna relatu. It is not difficult to discriminate here 
between the arrogant invective and boastful spirit which led to 
the hero’s downfall on the one hand, and the lines which recalled 
to Servius the spirit of Cato: 


Durum a stirpe genus natos ad flumina primum 
deferimus saevoque gelu duramus et undis. 

Venatu invigilant pueri silvasque fatigant, 

flectere ludus equos et spicula tendere cornu. 

At patiens operum parvoque assueta iuventus 

aut rastris terram domat aut quatit oppida bello. 
Omne aevum ferro teritur, versaque iuvencum 

terga fatigamus hasta: nec tarda senectus 

debilitat vires animi m utatque vigorem: 

canitiem galea premimus, semperque recentes 
comportare iuvat praedas et vivere rapto. (IX, 603-13) 


Here we have the values of th» hard primitivist and the poets 
evident endorsement of the spirit. The vigor, courage, endur- 
ance of body and spirit are linked with the hardy conditions 
of the simple life and its satisfactions. It is a very far cry 


15 B, Rehm, op. cit. (note 15), p. 69. 
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from the peace and plenty of the Saturnia regna; there is none 
of the idyllic atmosphere cf the great finale of Georgic II. It 
provides an admirable illustration of an outlook with which the 
poet was intimately familiar in Stoic and Cynic writings, or 
better, the ethnographic studies colored by these values.!? 

It is obvious that the most cursory reading of Latin literature 
of the first cenzury B. C. can offer many parallels to the spirit 
of these lines. Servius’ comment is líaliae disciplina et vita 
laudatur, quam. et Cato in Origimibus et Varro in gente populi 
Romam commemorat (on durum ... genus, IX, 600). The 
conviction that Rome’s greatness was founded on qualities fos- 
tered by the more strenuous conditions of earlier times is a 
familiar leit-motif. We must, however, consider the context 
here and the questicn of its implications. 


Remulus’ description is framed by violent invective directed 
against the Trojans. It is actually the stamp in reverse: luxury, 
fine clothes, suszeptibility to the excesses of orgiastic cult, effemi- 
nacy, all go togather. It is of couzse the age-old contempt of the 
hardy for the efete, a familiar strain from Homer to the modern 
western. It recurs with variations in Jarbas’ protest to Jupiter 
(IV, 215-17) and in Turnus’ frenzied appeal (XII, 97-100).*° 
But what of the fact that Aeneas himself and his companions 
are the objects of this invective, and that Remulus’ arrogant 
pride and violentia of spirit soon bring about his downfall? 
What of the association of violentia with “barbarians,” crude 
children of natire who bring their own destruction upon them- 
selves through .ack of self-control and regard for moral obliga- 
tions? A case might be made for the poet’s anti-primitivism 
here, on the grounds that far from attributing a “natural” 
morality and soundness to the simpler ways of lize, the very lack 
of control and inhumanity which characterize certain of the 
Italians reveal their need of the more “ civilized” virtues of 
Aeneas. Such e case has in fact been made in a different focus. 
It has been urg»d that the violentia of Turnus and his followers 
is barbarism or even savagery which must give way to the civi- 


19 Thid., pp. 67 Z., where it is shown that every detail of this picture 
can be duplicated. elsewhere. 

2 A, S. Pease, ^n his edition of Aeneid IV (Cambridge, 1935), cites a 
number of examp.es in his comment on lines 215-17. 
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lized pietas of Aeneas.” Here, however, the ground is treacher- 
ous. The “ inconsistency ” mentioned above needs reiteration. 
Turnus himself is certainly no primitive barbarian. Scion of an 
ancient line as old and honored as Aeneas’, he dwelt tectis . . . 
an aliis (VII, 413) in the city he ruled. Mezentius, Etruscan 
king, was scarcely a simple savage. Both his greatness and his 
eruelty are far more sophisticated. We know little of Camilla’s 
father but his wilderness life was one of necessity, not choice or 
heritage (XI, 539 ff.). Camilla herself is of course the product 
of the wild environment of her childhood. The warrior-maid 
acquired her endurance and courage im a life close to nature of a 
sort perhaps no other character in the epic had lived. The charm 
she has exerted is surely due in part to the romantic atmosphere 
of this childhood in the forest. But there is also an aura of the 
supernatural, not only in the link with Diana but in her more 
than human lightness and speed and grace as the poet first 
describes her (VII, 808-17). She reflects and unites two logically 
incompatible aspects of primitivism, as does Evander in a dif- 
ferent way. There are the hardy endurance, physical strength 
and skill, adaptability, self-relience, courage which are attributed 
to her upbringing, qualities such as others of her fellow-Italians 
possessed. The ethereal grace of a nymph of Diana is also hers. 
That in the final drama Virgil has depicted her as the cour- 
ageous warrior in all the harsh reality of the struggle, and yet 
dedicated and dear to the goddess of the wild woodland, and 
that she lives for us in this fusion of such varied elements is 
surely a tribute to the poet’s art. She combines the hardy vigor 
born of primitive conditions with the grace and remoteness of a 
mythical age. 

Violentia is not presented as the product of a primitive way 
of life. In fact, to return to Turnus, it may be recalled that his 
increasing isolation from his followers, many of whom were of a 
primitive culture, is part of his tragedy. It is the Latin people 
whose character and culture are to make Rome great. This is 
explicit in the last pronouncement of Jupiter to Juno (XII, 


21 See A. Hahn, “ Pietas vs. Violentia in the Aeneid," O.W., XXV 
(1931), pp. 9 f, an interesting article, which because of its different 
foeus, is only partly relevant. But attributing to Camilla some measure 
of violentia, she says “ She comes by it honestly. Her father is a savage 
as are many of the Italians" (p. 19). 
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834-40). The vioieatia which must be destroyed is more akin 
to the excess of the Greek tragic hero, as the poet stresses after 
the despoilment of Pallas (X, 501-2). It is worth noting that 
in the entire poem the word occurs only to characterize Turnus. 

Apart from the Evander scene in Book VIII which it will be 
more convenient to discuss later, there is little else in the Aeneid 
pertinent to our discussion. There are of course many scenes in 
which the pleasure in a simple way of life is evident, but in 
their contexts the question of primitivism is simply irrelevant. 
Thus the Sicilian interlude of/Book V presents us with a peace- 
ful simple community for which the poet’s sympathy is clear; 
yet, as he perseveres in his quest, Aeneas leaves there only the 
faint-hearted, those whose preference is for quiet and rest rather 
than glory. They caoose a way of “escape,” but there is no 
issue of the rejection of a life more effete or complex. 

Again the issue is irrelevant in most of the Hclogues, sur- 
prisingly enough. The vogue of the pastoral and the poet’s adop- 
tion of it are of course in a sense significant. Neither its charm 
nor its artificiality would have appealed as they did except to a 
comparatively sophisticated urban society, the kind of soil pe- 
culiarly propitious for the primitivism of “escape.” In several 
of the Hclogues we are shown this charming life, not as a prac- 
tical program but as a happy reverie. We are invited to wander 
in a sort of enchanted land, but no one is arguing about its 
virtues. They are self-evident and as obviously beyond our grasp, 
except in fancy. The issue of the 1st Eclogue is more complex, 
but both the realism and haunting loveliness of Meliboeus’ 
lament scarcely concern us here except to remird us that real 
‘escape is after all impossible. It is, however, a fascinating fusion 
of the realistic and the visionary. One feels that if the political 
and military conflicts could be solved, conflicts which have all 
but destroyed the farmer’s hopes and incentives, nature would . 
be kindly; there would be toil, but somehow that magic slumber, 
induced by the humming of the Hyblaean bees near the shady 
spring, leaves one persuaded that in Tityrus’ life there would be 
a touch of gold. 

Paratore has described admirably the visionary element, the 
wholly unrealistic dream of a golden age in Virgil’s work. His 
insistence on the idyllic character of the Georgics, on their close 
bond with the spirit of the. Eclogues and with other contem- 
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porary nostalgie poetry of “escape” is very illuminsting.? In 
pursuance of this thesis he denies any central validity to a gospel 
of toil in the poem, maintaining rather that the poet looked 
upon actual peasant life as hopeless:y wretched, ever imperilled 
by the vagaries of storm and violence, forces indifferent and 
pitiless. Against this background, the unforgettable finale of 
Georgic II becomes the eloquert expression of the poet’s dream, 
his withdrawal from the treachery and baseness of the contem- 
porary world in the contemplation of nature—not the harsh 
realities of the nature with which the actual peasant had to deal, 
but that of the golden age, with the setting transferred to Italy’s 
Saturnia regna. There is much that is illuminating in this 
analysis. The rejection, however, of the strain of hard primi- 
tivism in the poet’s outlook seems to impose a kind of dis- 
tortion. There are surely many passages in the Georgics which, 
while underlining the hardships and frustrations of the farmer’s 
life, still. convey a vivid sense cf the rewards—rewards and 
satisfactions which may be all the greater for the hazards. One 
senses the joy and even triumph “or the farmer who has toiled 
so vigorously against odds and finally imperat arvis (I, 99); 
surely farmer as well as poet shares the delight of the land in the 
cool stream which relieves its thirst (I, 109-10). The forces of 
nature may destroy as well as reward the toil, but the rewards 
are as great as the frustrations, and more precious for the effort 
they have cost. The line is sometimes a fine one. Hard primi- 
tivism may be as romantie in its own way as is soft. It is the 
poet’s fusion of the two strains, however, which I believe needs 
emphasis. Even in the conclusion of the second Georgic, along 
with the recurrent motifs of the poetic tradition, Virgil not only 
recalls the days of Saturn, he reminds us also of the Sabines; 
the practical sturdy morality of the Roman code is also present; 
the land provides its toil as well as its bounty (513-15); the 
ideal of family virtue was surely more than fantasy to Virgil’s 


?? Introduzione alle Georgiche (Palermo, 1938), especially the chapter 
* L'Eden della Pace,” pp. 4211.; cf. the commentary in the edition of 
the Georg. I and II, ad loc., and Virgilio, op. cit. (note 2), pp. 119 ff.; 
in this last work a beneficent aspect of labor is admitted, pp. 263 ff. 

23 Cf. N. Debatani, op. cit. (note 3), who stresses the poet's confident 
hopes of the Augustan regime. See E. Norden, “Vergils Aeneis im 
Lichte ihrer Zeit,” N. Jahrb., VII (1901), p. 272, on Saturn as Augustus. 
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reader, however spectacular the offenses against it in his own 
age (523-4) ; tha bodies of the peasants are praedura (531). 

In the praises of Italy (II, 186-76) we find this same fusion . 
of the ideal with a touch of the austere. With all the glorious 
fruitfulness and natural resources of Italy, her sons included the 
hardy: the Ligurian accustomed to trouble (168), Marsian and 
Volscian who scercely belong to a pastoral dream, not to men- 
tion a Marius or Scipio. 

Let us turn now to the famous scene of Aeneas’ visit with 
Evander in the 8th Aeneid. Here the idyllic atmosphere is super- 
bly conveyed. The spirit ot the passage has been effectively 
compared with that of the finale of the 2nd Gecrgic, and the 
whole described es the epic version of the ideal of the rustic 
and pastoral life, the poetry of nostalgic escape.?* Simplicity is 
a marked feature of the settlement: there is the pauper senatus 
(105), the seating of the guests on the grass before the simple 
feast (175-6), the poverty of the king’s dwelling (359-68, 455, 
543) ; woodland amd pasture mark the site, pious awe of present 
divinity imbues tke rustic populace (349). The serenity of the 
scene with its overtones of contrast, implicit In the associations 
of the site itself, has surely given it a special magic. There is 
here something of a dream world unlike anything else in the 
epic. But granting this, even stressing the indubitable idyllic 
remoteness so far from the hard primitivism of the sterner sort, 
the latter is still cearly present. Evander's famous injunction, 
aude hospes, contemnere opes (864), has the austerity of the hard 
primitivist who emoraces poverty, deploring the enervating and 
demoralizing effect of wealth, its slavery to external posses- 
sions. Later the aged king reveals his pride in the martial feats 
of his youth (560-7). His son also surely embodies the sturdy 
virtues of courage and steadfast endurance such as the poet 
would have us believe belonged to the Romans of an earlier age. 
At the same time there is the idealization tinged with melan- 
choly which somehow sets apart the youthful figure. Again we 
see the fusion of th2 two strains. It is tempting to see in the 
union of Arcadian end Sabellan elements in Pallas’ parentage 
(510) a symbolic note, 

We found, it may be recalled, these elements of hard and soft 


34 Introduzione, op. ed. (note 22;, pp. 93 f., also p. 74. 
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in our examination of chronological primitivism, sometimes quite 
separate, but also fused. They are logically incompatible, as 
Lovejoy has stressed. The hardier virtues are actually quite 
irrelevant to Eden. Virgil himself seems to recognize this in 
at least two instances. The child of the 4th Eclogue could never 
develop in a pastoral wonderland th» vigorous qualities insepar- 
able from the Roman ideals of leadership, and so traces of the 
old sinful ways will remain to provide challenge and incentive; 
even a reluctant nature will require tiling of the fields during | 
this period of training (31-3). The second instance occurs in 
the account of the ages in the 1st Georgic. The motive there 
ascribed to Jupiter implies again this need for incentive to 
develop man’s potentialities (121-4). These passages rather 
confirm our doubts that the poet be_ieved literally in the golden 
age of soft primitivism, the idyllic dream. He achieves the 
fusion, however, with a subtle shift of emphasis, and, quite 
untroubled by logic, we find ourselves now in the paradise of 
fancy, and again in the more strenuous world of peasant-patriot. 
Rand’s phrase and title, “ The Mag-cal Art of Virgil” is surely 
applicable here. 

In concluding this second part of our study, we find it almost 
inextricably involved with the first. the theme of chronological 
primitivism. There our results weze clearer, in that amid all 
the variety of form and emphasis, -t was evident that the poet 
consistently envisaged a happier past. Here in the second part, 
it seems doubtful that one could insist upon a program of cul- 
tural primitivism separated in any 2lear-cut way from this con- 
viction of the sourder values cf an earlier time. That he sup- 
posed the conditions of the past could be realized again is surely 
preposterous; that he cherished the more austere values and 
believed their “ moral equivalert ” imperative for the future has 
been in various forms a commonplace of interpretation and is 
again confirmed in this approach. We cannot be so sure of his 
confidence in the realization of these ideals, and in any case it 
would be humanly incredible that he had never wavered either 
in hope or despair. The visionary and the more realistic ele- 


?5 Onesieritus (Strabo, XV, 1, 64) provides an interesting Indian 
version in which Zeus was wholly mot vated by moral considerations, 
the ease of the golden age having proved disastrous to character. 
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Douleia was the condition of those subject to the more or less 
arbitrary rule of a despot or master. Hleutheria was its equally 
vague opposite. There may have been a tyrant concealed in 
every individual Greek, but the ideal eleutheria of the advanced 
Hellenic community was the condition of those not just without 
a master but subject to the rule of law. 

The rule of men (ápyi ávÜpéwov) produces douleia; the rule 
of law produces eleutheria. Note the language in which Plato, 
Laws, IX, 856B describes an ettempt to subvert the constitution 
of the polis, i. e. to substitute the rule of men for the rule of law: 
“ Whoever, leading it to a government of men, brings the laws 
into subjection and makes the polis submissive to a faction,” ete. : 
"Os ay adyuwy eis dpynv avOpwirav SovAdrar piv Tods vopous, éraipías 88 
viv wodw ùrýkoov mo, krÀ. Compare Augustus, Res Gestae, 1, 
“rem publicam [a do|minatione factionis oppressam in liber- 
tatem vindiea[vi]," of which the Greek translation ran, rà Kowa 
mpdypara [èk 75]s r[ó]v owolpoca]pévov Sovdsjas [prev] Oé[pwoa]. 
What Plato expresses with apy; and the subjective genitive the 
translator of the Res Gestae expresses with dovAca and the 
genitive of origin. 

Hans Kloessel, Libertas (Diss., Breslau, 1935), p. 58 said that this 
thought of Augustus had Latin parallels, and Latin parallels for this 
passage are in fact collected by Ch. Wirzubski, Libertas os a popular 
Idea at Rome (Cambridge, 1950), pp. 100-6. I do not agree with Wir- 
zubski’s interpretation of this passage or with the degree to which he . 
discounts Greek influence on political thought. Augustus poses as the 


patriot who took up arms against internal enemies and restored the 
rule of law. 


John L. Myres, Herodotus, Father of History (Oxford, 1953), 
p. 61 writes as follows in discussing the Herodotean reasons for 
the quarrel: “ Apart from. speculative and prehistoric motives, 
the first wrongdoer was Croesus—not because he attacked Greek 
cities: his predecessors since Gyges had all done that— but be- 
cause, having exacted tribute, he failed to protect them. This 
did not need to be stated explicitly; in ancient empires, as in 
medieval feudalism, service and security went together.” 


2919 
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There is a certain confusion here. Myres puts Oriental em- 
pires and Greek leagues together, in a way that Herodotus would 
not. Herodotus, moreover, does not say that Croesus was the 
first who failed to protect the cities any more than he accuses 
Croesus of being the first to attack Greek cities. As a matter of 
fact Greek cities attacked each other frequently. Herodotus 
(I, 6, 2) states explicitly that Croesus was the first to subject 
some of the Greek cities tc despotism? though he made friends 
of others. In the opening scene of the Histories (I, 8) the © 
reader then meets the story of Candaules and Gyges, a story 
that is lighthearted and charming but at the same time very 
revealing of the enormous gulf between an Oriental system and 
a Greek union. The ancient and venerable custom is that each 
should look upon his own, but Candaules in his excessive happi- 
ness at having to wife the most beautiful woman in the world 
orders Gyges to violate the law. The cry of Gyges, Aéovora, 
tiva Aéyets Adyov oùk vyréa, suggests the sickness of disorder but 
drives home with the word “ master ” the idea that the Oriental 
system is basically one of despotism. There were good men and 
noble deeds on both sides, but Greece was fighting for freedom 
and its concomitant, the rule of law. 

Though in a primitive kingship it seemed to the Greeks that 
in one sense only the king was free, and though in early Rome 
(and possibly among the ancestors of the Greeks) in one sense 
only the pater familias was free, nevertheless apart from private 
law the fundamental difference between the “free” and the 
“enslaved ” was the difference between the category to which the 
conqueror belonged and the category to which the conquered 
(dediticit) belonged in a primitive society. Of course in many 
or most areas where conquests occurred, an arrangement was 
made whereby certain remnants or communities of the conquered 
stock would be treated as “free.” Fundamentally then the 
“ free ? were the membsrs of the upper of two “ natural ” castes.” 


1 This was pointed out, for instance, by Fritz Hellmann, Herodots 
Kroisos-logos (Neue philol. Untersuchungen, IX [Berlin, 10341), pp. 
24-6, Also in the first conversation of Croesus (I, 27, 4) a Greek 
refers to the Ionians robs ob SovAweas Éxeis. 

2Tt seems to me that this aspeet has not been sufficiently weighed 
by Meritt, Wade Gery, and McGregor, The Athenian Tribute Lists, ILI 
(Princeton, 1950), Ch. X, * The Meaning of Douleia.” As for G. E. M. 
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In the early Roman family the patriarch exercised potestas over 
two categories of people, and tais is probably the reason why in 
Latin the word Ibert replaced other terms for children. In 
Attic Greek the word eleutherot was used, as by Lysias, XIII, 
66, to differentiate citizens from resident aliens, who, on the 
other hand, were themselves cleutherot in respect to those of 
servile status. The gods are eleuthero: in respect to men, ŝov- 
Acopev Ücois 6 rt wor’ eialy of Geor. Neither eleutheria nor libertas 
implies the absence of restraint. 

Among the eleuthero? there was of course a big difference 
between the leader and his or its followers. Here indeed both 
were theoretically free in the basic Greek and Latin meaning of 
the term, and here indeed, to use the words of John L. Myres, 
“service and security went together.” The society of free men 
at one stage of its developmert divides into patrons and their 
clients,? the hégemén and his cr its hypékoov. . Of course client- 


de Ste. Croix, “The Character of the Athenian Empire,” Historia, III 
(1954), pp. 1-41, who argues that the Many in most cities liked 
Athenian rule,—I believe that the Many in most cities preferred to be 
“slaves” of Athens rather than “slaves” of a local oligarchy, but 
that they did not like “slavery” to any one, and did not always see 
the choice in those terms. There was so much resentment against 
“slavery " to Athens that Sparta perceived and did actually utilize this 
sentiment among the Many. The propaganda about freeing the Hellenes 
was not an appeal merely to those of oligarchical sympathies. The 
contrast between true freedom anc technical freedom, true slavery and 
legal slavery, remained one of the most familiar commonplaces of 
popular and professional philosophy. See for example W. L. Wester- 
mann, “The Freedmen and the Slaves of God,” Proc. Amer. Philos. Soc., 
XCII (1948), pp. 55-64. In theory all the allies of Athens were free, 
but in fact, because of naval weakness and geographical location, some 
were in a position of undeniable dependence. Reeognition of this was 
clarity, I think, and not as de Ste. Croix on pp. 19f. of his subtle 
article infers, prejudice in Thucydides, Furthermore, the allies of 
Sparta at this time enjoyed far more real freedom than those of Athens 
for the most part, i.e. the douleia of the former was far less than the 
real subjection of most Athenian allies. The opinion of Thucydides 
seems to me perfectly clear (pace de Ste. Croix, p. 20), and correct. 
On the fundamental freedom of the Peloponnesian League see also 
Herodotus, V, 93, 2 and note the word é\evéépws. 

* The etymology of the Latin word cliens is disputed. See now Angel 
Pariente, * Notas al vocabulario jurídico latino," Anuario de Historia 
del Derecho Hspañol, XVII (1948), pp. 932-1008, especially pp. 29-45 
of the reprint. 
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ship implies the recoznition of the superior position, the mates- 
tas, of some other person, family, ethnic group, or city, and 
entails a certain loss of independence, but the word hypékoot 
still included “ freedom ” in its ideal connotaticn for Greeks of 
the Hellenistic * and Roman Periods, just as clientes were free 
in the eyes of a people who thought in legal terms. It is for 
Aelius Aristides the special glory of Rome that all men under 
. her hegemony are free, really free, and that “for security it 
suffices to be a Roman citizen, or rather, an hypékoos ” of Rome.” 
No slaves in the sense of private law, i. e. andrapoda, belonged 
to the eleutherov; hence Aristides means that tae eleutheroi in 
name are under Roman hegemony eleutherow in fact, whereas 
under the Athenian hegemony of the fifth century the hypékoo? 
were eleutherot in name only. This is an impression he has 
derived from 'Thucycides. 

To understand the attitude of Thucydides it is, I believe, 
necessary to realize taat he thinks in terms of clienéelae. This 
has not been fully realized hitherto, though it appears immedi- 
ately in the archaeology, where Thucydides sketches the bagk- 
ground for his account of the War of the Hellenes against the 
Peloponnesians. The rame Hellenes began as a term to describe 
the voluntary association (ójuA(a) of various free communities 
.with Hellen and his sons (I, 3, 2). The name Peloponnesians 
began as a term to describe the voluntary association of free 
Greek communities with a foreigner named Pelops (I, 9, 3). 
The Achaeans who went to Troy were really the chentela of 
Pelops descendant Agamemnon (I, 9). Agememnon could 
never have organized an expedition if he had not had the 
strength which comes from wealth and which attracts and holds 
a following. The clientela of Agamemnon went to Troy pri- 
marily because they were afraid of offending their’ patron. 

Thucydides believed thet distant expeditions, the kind of 
things which the Hellenes under the leadership of Athens did 
in forcing a path into every sea, always required a strong organi- 
zation around a kégemón or hegemonizing city. Furthermore, 
Thucydides believed—and this was not the usual opinion—that 


* André Piganiol, “ Venire in fidem," Mélanges Fernand De Visscher, 
IV (Revue internationale dee droits ce Vantiquité, V [1950]), p. 347. 
5 The Roman Oration, sections 36 and 100. 
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any organization under a hégemón automatically entailed a sacri- 
fice of freedom. In I, 8, 3, he cuts right through appearances in 
describing the growth of clientelae: “ In their longing for mate- 
rial gain the lesser people would sacrifice their independence to 
the bigger houses, the more powerful men with wealth would 
take the weaker communities into partnership as clients” 
(Edrépevor yap rév Kepdav of re Focous bmépewov thy vüv kpewocóvoy 
SovAciay, of re Suvararepor weptovoias €xovres mpocerowtvto vrukóovs 
ras éXdocous wóA«s). The ovela or subjection to despotism, 
about which the supposedly free clients of Athens complained, 
was not something peculiar tc the better organized Athenian 
clientela (ápyj) but something inherent in the very nature of 
clientship. 

One of the most important passages is that of the archaeology 
in which Thucydides (I, 15, 2) describes why in early times 
there were yet no distant expeditions: où yàp Évveorükeoav mpós 
ras peyioras srÓAes ùrýkoor, oU0. ad adroi arò ris tons Kotwüs o'rpareías 
érotovyTo, Kat’ GAAjAous 06 padAov as ékaorot of doruyetroves éroAé- 
pov. This is one of the very few places in which the writer 
cannot follow the distinguished Thucydidean scholar Arnold 
Gomme, who on p. 126 of his commentary writes, “In fact 
almost the only tryxeo. who might have combined against a more 
powerful state (even if thev could be rightly so called) were 
the smaller Peloponnesian cities." The misunderstanding here 
— for so it seems to me—lies in the misconception that tayxoo: 
are “subjects.” Since Pigariol’s article in 1950 ? and still more 
so after Coli’s study in 1951,’ this interpretation in its simplicity 
cannot be maintained, though many scholars go on translating 
inxoo. With the paraphrase “subjects.” The hypékoo: are, I 
think, subiecit but not “ subjects,” at least not in the sense that 
led Americans to substitute the phrase “ American citizen” for 
* British subject.” Vergils subiecti in the phrase 


parcere subiectis et debellare superbos 


are not the devicti of the Cenotaphium Pisanum, but the in fidem 
recepti (cf. Cicero, Laws, ILI, 3, 9, socas parcunto). Accord- 
ingly, I translate the above-cited passage of Thucydides, I, 15, 2 


? Cited in footnote 4 (supra). 
* Ugo Coli, * Regnum," Studia et documenta historiae et iuris, XVII 
(1951), pp. 147-53. 
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as follows: “ The Hellenes did not join in chentelae around the 
chief cities, nor again did they of their own initiative on a basis 
of equality make jomt expeditions, but rather neighbors fought 
each other individuelly.” 

When do hspàkoo? cease to be eleutheroi? For Herodotus 
they are not elzutherot when they are hyp?koot of a despot. The 
payment of tribute is one of the most characteristic signs of 
“slavery.” For Thucydides hypékoot are always douloi: when 
they are hypékoot o2 barbarians, of course; when they are ky- 
pékoot of Greexs, equally so, though they may be better treated 
and gain more, and though there is a difference between willing 
and enforced “servitude.” For the Greeks in general, hypékooi 
are not doulot (— under despotic rule) until the hégemén en- 
croaches with arbitrary, unilateral action. Some feared the 
imposition of tribute in any form. Some felt that financial 
contributions vere actually to the interest of the hypékoot who 
made them, but that interference with local customs and local 
self-governmen:; conszituted a reduction to the status of dedvticit. 
The word eleuihero? was imprecise and had to be accompanied 
by another adjsetive which could define and eraphasize this or 
that aspect, such as autonomy or freedom from tribute. All felt 
that willing acceptance and free choice were necessary or the 
status of hypéFoot became a pretense. In the second century 
after Christ Aelius Aristides answered the question by saying 
that hypékoot were eleutherot only when they were hypékoot of 
" the Romans, who had respect for law, or rather that eleutheroi 
were themselves free and safe only when they were Roman citi- 
zens or hypékoct of Rome. 

Originally, then, doulo? were those treated like a conquered, 
unconditionally surrendered population. They were not sharply 
distinguished from tke kind of slaves that one could buy on the 
market. By the Classical Period, however, the &vgrol SodAo. had 
certainly much increesed * and were more clearly distinguished 
from the doulot of remote deditician origin. Then by the Roman 
Period Julius Pollux, Onomasticon, III, 88 could write, “ Be- 
tween free men and slaves (stand) the helots cf the Lacedae- 
monians and the penestae of the Thessalians,” because there were 


8 See W. L. Westermann, E.-E., Suppl. VI (1935), s.v. “ Sklaverei,” 
especially col. 900 
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no more helots or old-fashioned dediticu and the word doulos in 
legal terminology had become restricted to óvgroi 80001? 

Athenaeus, VI, 264a cites a Hellenistic writer as follows: 
Xeowpárgs 8 êv Devrépio Kpyrixav> 71v. pèv kowiy, $qot, SovAciay oi 
Kpijres kaÀoUct pvoiavy, Tijv 06 iSlay d$ajuóras, tods O6 tanKdovs 
vepioikovs (Jacoby, F. Gr. Hist, III B 461 F4).  Sosierates 
clearly distinguished the status of hypékoo? from that of doulo:, 
and subdivided the doulo? into private slaves on the one hand 
and into dediticv or helots on the other. In one sense the 
hypékoot here and elsewhere were “free,” but in another sense 
only the full citizens in Crete and the Spartiates among the 
Lacedaemonians were “free” as being dpyovres and jjyeuóves 
rather than &pxópevo: and orrom. The status of the dpxdpevor 
Kat taryxoot was inferior to that of the dpxovres kal Tyeuóves and, 
under certain tensions, might seem intolerable, but it was nor- 
mally a status far above that of helots, to whom the label 
SovAo: properly applied, as the usage of Herodotus, VII, 155, 2 
and of other writers shows. Despotic rulers might seek to erase 
the dividing line, but despotism in Greece was a perversion of 
an hegemony which rested on trust. Hence many felt that true 
freedom implied hegemony,!? because hypékooi were exposed to 
the danger of being subjected to despotism. 

Plato, Laws, VIII, 832 C-D defines the ideal state as one in 
which the citizens are independent (éAe/0epoi) of each other. 
'They must not, of course, be independent of the city and its 
rule of law; on the contrary, Aristotle, Nic. Hth., 1102a 10 
lays it down that the true statesman wishes to make the citizens 
àyaĝoùs kai trav vopwy tanxdous (cf. Plato, Laws, ITI, 701B). In 
the mature classical polis the citizens are on an equal level (too 
kai door) and no longer divided into patrons and clients -or 
leaders and followers in such close dependence as in the early 


? That is all there is to it in my opinion, but W. L. Westermann of 
revered memory not only read more into the statement but made a 
paradoxical adaptation of it as a title for his presidential address, 
“ Between Slavery and Freedom,” A.H. R., L (1945), pp. 213-27. 

1? For an equation of “freedom” with “hegemony” see Ephorus as 
paraphrased by Diodorus, VII, 12, 3 Vogel and by Strabo, VIII, 5, 5 
(p. 519 Meineke). Appian, B.O., calls the Italian allies of Rome 
hypékooi and says (1, 152 Viereck} that they wished to be full partners 
of empire rather than hypékoot. 
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household or the primitive polis. The stage of development 
differed from eity tc city, but the perfection of the polis implied 
the abolition of the status of hypékoot or the transference of that 
allegiance from family and individual to the city and its law. 
Aeschylus specks of the Persian “ polis," but he marks the essen- 
tial difference between the primitive community of the Persians 
and the mature polis of the Athenians, when in the Persians, 
241-2 he makes the queen ask about Athens, “ And who is their 
shepherd, who is master of their host?" To which the chorus 
replies, “ They have not been called slaves of any man, nor 
dependents ? (zoo). 

But it is important to notice that a mature Greek polis is a 
small commurity of equals. If the polis exceeds 10,000 by too 
much, it becomes unworkable. Therefore, the abolition of hy- 
pékoot is an ideal for the polis rather than for the international 
community. The latter seemed to Plato (Critias, 112D) to 
function well with good hégemones and loyal hypékoot. The 
Plataeans who fought at Marathon, for instance, were loyal 
hypékoot of tke Athenians (cf. Herodotus, VI, 108, 2). | 

In the inflmentiel language of Athenian decrees the verb 
traxovw was used to indicate an admirable response to an appeal 
of the polis or o? friends. It suffices to refer the reader to J. G., 
TI?, 657, line 8€ and 666, line 11, two honorary decrees of the 
first half of the third certury B.C. Outside Athens it suffices 
to cite the decre» c£ Alabanda in honor of Pyrrha[cus], in lines 
3 and 20 of which occur the phrases &wpo$acíoros tayxoe and 
wapaxdybels ind rod S4[ nov] wpobipos tmpxovoew (R. F.G., XI 
[1898], pp. 2382.) I think this implies that the associations 
of the word &yaékooi were distinctly less with helotism than 
with the honozable freedom of willing service. Moreover, in the 
time of Alexend2r Severus the official Athenian term for the 
territory which the Athenian government administered was 7 
Arri} Kat ai trjroa vioo. The word hypékoot did not suggest 
helplessness and despotism but loyalty and service. 

Plato, Rep. IV, 441E, uses the phrase trjxoos kai ovppaxos 
to describe the proper relation of the spirited to the logical ele- 


u J, H. Oliver, The Sacred Gerusia, p. 128, line 20 (Hesperia, Suppl. - 
VI [1941]). Sez further “On the Athenian Decrees for Ulpius 
Eubiotus,” Hesperia, XX (1951), pp. 350-4. 
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ment. Demosthenes, XX, 61 speaks of localities & dumme pév 
¿orev urjKkoa, Upiv 9' éxyÜpá. In Roman times the provincials are 
called txyxoo: or otppayo: without real distinction because the 
word tmjxoo. has honorable associations. In Roman times the 
hypéloot of Rome, that is, of cdupaxor xal brýxoor, turn to certain 
great families, and with the Roman Revolution, as Ronald Syme 
describes in his masterly bock, they pass ultimately into the 
chentela of Augustus. Regimu- (= dpyopueba) quidem a te, says 
Pliny, Panegyric, 24, 4, et subiecti (= trjxoo:) tibi, sed quemad- 
modum legibus sumus. | 

In Edict V at Cyrene (S. E. G., IX, 8) Augustus says that 
he is sending around a copy o? a senatus consultum. Because 
he is the consul? No. Because it is of special interest to his 
clientela (màow ... dv xnddépeba). The provincials can see from 
this senatus consultum that their patron is working for them, 
can see “ how much thought both I and the senate take in order 
that none of those who place themselves under our protection 
and direction (pydéva rõv fiv 9roraccopévov) may be called upon 
to endure or pay anything beyond what is proper.” In Edict J, 
Augustus mentions the senate ahead of himself, when he is 
speaking in terms of public law; but in Edict V he mentions 
himself ahead of the senate, bezause he is speaking in terms of 
ihe social institution of the clientela. It is he who is the patron. 
The senate is not really the patron but is courteously associated 
with Augustus as if it were his family.*? 


We are now ready to consider the famous constitution of 212 
A.D. in P. Giess., 40, which reads somewhat as follows: 


12 This point does not seem to have been recognized by von Premer- 
stein, who contributed so much to our understanding of Augustus as 
a patron. See von Premerstein’s last words on the subject, Vom Werden 
und Wesen des Prinzsipats (Abh. Bayer. Akad., XV [1937]), p. 221. 
The word ó$zoraccóuevo: (present tense and middle voice, not aorist 
tense and passive voice) seems to have been misunderstood, moreover, 
by Michael Grant, From Imperium io Auctoritas (Cambridge, 1946), 
p. 404: (peregrines) “are, by camparison (with Latini) justifiably 
described as jworaceóuevo." But Grant makes many other pertinent 
observations which unlike this are good. On the crder compare Aeschy- 
lus, Suppl., 963, wpoordrns & yù dorol re ravres, and the citation in note 
14 below from a Hellenistic inscription. 
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[Abrokpár«p Katcap Mé]pxos AipyAr| os Xeovgpos] "Avroytvo[ 5] 
X[e3as79]s Ayer: 
[Exedy oùe ort eis Ov yp | pnaAXov àv[adépev xoi 7à]s airías 
klak vo[?«] M oyclogos[ s], 
[3:ka£os dy xal éy» rois 0leois T[ot]« &Q[av]drow ebyapiorjoatt 
ort rj s] rowsrzl s] l 
[èrm Bovijs ysvopévns odoly ene ovvlerip|yoov / Toryapoŭy 
vopt£o |o|tvro ue- 
5 [yadopepas kai Ozorper|Gs 80|va]co 0a. rH peyaAe 6] vy7c abzóv 
TO kavy rot 
[cv, ef rocdats pupiovs óc]dxis day i[alecddGloo]w eis tots 
¿nors üv| 8p ] ózovs 
[dpa «is TX iepà vv ——— e]v Gedy owelo]evéy [koi], 
Alou Toí[v]vv ára- | 
[ou rois tryxdos xarà T|4v oikovuévgv m|oXar]eíav ‘Popalwy 
| u ]évovros 
—————————————— |drwy xeplis] röv [8e] beriw 
*O[d]stha [ylap rò ! 
10 [wA5fos ob povoy Tada ovver ] opévgy srávra &[AA]à 589 «Lali 
Tj rikg évreptet- 
[Appa *** Todre 88 rò dgoy Sidtlaypa £[— —1Aoc« [rhv] peya- 
Aeórgca [rolé "Pegalt] 


vov 


OVO 


[wv Sypov -—— ——————— Jy epi rots [ .... lus yeyergo0a: 
grep Eltla- 
———————————————— JaAeó[-- —]ev rly é]xdarns 
Renee Faeries ee poe edle 5e] 
15 |---—-—------------— hee SS 


The main studies to which we refer for the history of the text are: 
the editio princeps by P. M. Meyer, Griechische Papyri im Museum des 
Oberhessischen Geschicatavereins zu Giessen, II (Leipzig and Berlin, 
1910), pp. 25-45, No. £0 with photcgraph, and III (1912), pp. 164f. 
with Schubart’s revision; P. M. Meyer, Juristische Papyri (Berlin, 
1920), No. 1; E.ias Bickermann, Das Edikt des Kaisers Caracalla in 
P. Giss. 40 (Diss, Berlin, 1926) ; Errst Schónbauer, “ Reichsrecht gegen 
Volksrecht?" Zectschr. d. Savigny-Stiftung, LI (1931), pp. 277-335, es- 
pecially 286-320 Johennes Stroux, “Die Constitutio Antoniniana," 
Philol; LXXXViII (1933), pp. 272-95; Adolf Wilhelm, “ Die Consti- 
tutio Antoniniara," A.J.A., XXXVIII (1934), pp. 178-80; F. M. 
Heichelheim, “Tae Text of the Constitutio Antoniniana and the three 
other Decrees of the Emperor Caracalla contained in Papyrus Gissensis 
40," J. E. A., XXVI (1940), pp. 10-22, with careful measurements of 
lacunae; Wilhelm Schubart, “Zur Constitutio Antoniniana,” Aegyptus, 
XX (1940), pp. 31-8; Alvaro d'Ors, “Estudios sobre’ la Constitutio 
Antoniniana," Emerita, XI (1943), pp. 297-337; Josef Keil, " Zum 
Text der Constitmtio Antoniniana,” Wien. Anz., 1948, pp. 143-51; David 
Magie, Roman Rale in Asia Minor (Princeton, 1950), II, pp. 1555 f. 
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For & more complete survey of restorations up to 1940, see d'Ors' 
article, I note here only the more important suggestions. 

Line 1 was restored by P. M. Meyer convincingly. 

In line 2 xp] was restored by Schubart (P. Giss., IIT, p. 164). Schu- 
bart (Z.S.8. 1931, p. 319, n. 1) read Aley:Jopot[s]. Stroux con- 
jectured els rò Bečov and dv[adépay éué, while Wilhelm restored [IIárzws 
els TO Belov xp]? parov adv[adépery kal rà]s airías k[a]i ro[vs] ALoyelo- 
pov[s]. Keil transformed Stroux’s version into the subordinate clause 
which I have retained except that I have not elided the final letter of éc«. 

In line 3 Meyer restored rois @Jects r[ot]s and roa’rn[s], and Schu- 
bart (P. Giss., III, p. 164) á6[ar]avous. Wilhelm restored [dtxalws ð 
dy xayw Tots @leots, which Keil reworked into [8txatédrara à» kal éyw 
0]eois. 

In line 4 Schubart (P. Giss., ITI, p. 164) restored o@o]y éué evv[er)]pn- 
ca», but Bickermann contributed with r$2[s] rowórn[s | cvuéopas yero- 
Bévys, Schdnbauer (Z.8.8., 1931, pp. 319 f.) substituted émifovAgs for 
cuupopds. Stroux proposed rq[t] rocadry[e | evudopü Tepurecóvra, but 
the Biekermann-Sehónbauer restoration has appealed to Wilhelm and 
Keil. Compare Hesperia, V (1935), p. 422, line 19, ras ~yivopévas 
émtBovAás. 

In line 5 Meyer proposed ge|[yaXompemós xal evseB]os. This comes 
elose to the thought, though Stroux restored the second adverb as 
Geomper]a@s and Keil restored it as s5Aag]ós. Schónbauer restored the 
not unsuitable adverb ye|[yakws but did so on the basis of a passage 
in which Aelius Aristides engages in a play on the Homeric words 
peyas peyaħwori. Wilhelm restored the first adverb as pe|[*aXonepós. 
Compare Demosthenes, Epistle I, 9. 


In line 6 the word $[z]«oéA0|oc]w clearly does not have the 
nuance of illegitimate and surreptitious entry. In an excellent 
footnote Bickermann (op. cif. n. 12) reviews the history of the 
word and points out that the force of the initial prefix had 
weakened by the third century aiter Christ when Origen (P. G., 
XIII, 821) used cicépyoua: and twecépxouo: interchangeably. 
The phrase treoéAGwow eis rods nods avOpwrovs means no more 
than eicéA8ecw eis rois euods &vÜpómovs. In the classical period, 
if I am not mistaken, the simple verb would have been sufficient. 
Compare the three versions of the oath of the Athenian ephebes 
(Tod, G. H.I., 204): as Louis Robert once showed, the fourth 
century inscription gives the verb as A«áje, Pollux apparently 
gave it as karaAebjo, and Stobaeus gave it as èyxaraàeiyo, but 
they all meant exactly the same thing with compound verbs 
replacing the simple verb as time went on. 

If, then, I am right in concluding that trecéAPwow in Ca- 
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racalla’s edict means no more than the simple verb would have ` 
meant in the classical perioc, it is permissible to cite as & 
parallel for our passage Thucydides, II, 72, 3, kai dAdo & mi. 


Suvardy és dpiOudy èàbeiv, “and whatsoever else can be stated in | 


a number." The thought of the words rocdks pupious óo ]dákis 
giv o[7]eccA0[oo lw cis . . . àvÜpórove may be well paraphrased 
with the Aeschylean «AzÜos Tcoobr àpðpòv avOpwrov (Persae, 
432). Caracalla does not refer to the migration of barbarians ` 
as Bickermann and Sherwin-White (The Reman Citizenship 
[Oxford, 1939], p. 226) thougkt; he means “as many millions 
as would enter into a count of my clientela." 

For it is imprecise to translate the phrase rats époós ávÜpómovs 
as “my subjects” (or “ Untertanen ”). Wilhelm apud Schön- 
bauer, Z.S.8., 1931, p. 293 suggested the good translation 
“meine lieben Menschen,” but Schónbauer in adopting this im- 
portant observation did not carry it far enough. Keil has done 
well to offer the inoffensive translation “in die Zahl meiner 
Menschen,” but he does not offer with it the necessary explana- 
tion—necessary because the translation is less clear, I think, than 
the Greek would have been to Caracalla’s contemporaries. 
Phrases like 6 épós Tocedsvos (Athenaeus, Deipnos., VI, 233d) 
mean “my favorite author Posidonius." Phrases like me 
veterani ought to mean either “ my fellow-veterans " or “ those 
who as veterans constitute a favorite group within my follow- 
ing.” When Constantine (Cod. Theod., VII, 20, 2) speaks of 
ihe veterans as conveteranis mets, he indeed means “ my fellow- 
veterans " and speaks as an old soldier. But when Valentinian, 
Valens, and Gratian (Cod. T'hecd., VII, 20, 2) refer to veteranis 
(not conveteranis) nostris, it is not the same thing, because 
Gratian was a mere child. The patronage of veterans is an old 
tradition going back to the gererals of the Republie.? Think 
what the veterans of Caesar meant not only to Caesar but to 
Octavian, and what they might have meant to Antony. The new 
emperors, using the affectionate adjective nostris, speak as 
patrons. 

Similarly, the emperor is the universal patron, and so Cara- 
calla speaks as the heir of Augustus and every subsequent em- 


18. Gabba, “Ricerche sulP esercito professionale romano da Mario 
ad Augusto," Athenaeum, N.S. KXIX. (1951), pp. 211-50. 
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peror, when he refers to the free people of the Roman world 
as * the people of my clientela." 1 

= "The restoration of line 6 is due partly to Meyer, who recog- 
“nized the words ror| eiv, óo]áxws and the fact that the lacuna con- 
tained the conjunction ei. Then Stroux saw that óedáxis required 
rocákw pupiovs Instead of rots £évovs, which Meyer had supposed, 
or rois BapBápovs (Bickermann) or rois êv rj apx (Schónbauer). 
Stroux’s palmary restoration immediately prevailed quite rightly, 
though at least one difficulty remained. Keil would substitute 
xetAlous for pupiovs, which seemed to him less close to a supposed 
Latin original totiens centena milia. This Latin version may 
well be right, but I think that even Keil’s Latin is translated 
into Greek better a3 roodxis pupiovs and into- English best with the 
rendering “as many millions as... ,” or “myriads,” for in the 
back of Caracalla’s mind probably lay the memory of a vast 
number which could only be counted in myriads (Herodotus, 
VII, 60). The translation should not be too literal, and clarity 
of idiom should never be sacrified to mere literalcy. 

In line 7 Meyer read oewverevéy[kow]pg& and proposed [eis ras 
Opynoxelas rà v eðr in his commentary, though he left as too un- 
certain the words ras Opyoxefas out of the restored text. Surely 
Meyer was on the right track, but Bickermann, who restored 
Tov juerépo]v Gedy, was right in demanding a reference to par- 
ticular gods. Wilhelm among others reads owel[olevéy[xou] m 
and restores [ós ‘Pwpatous eis rà iepà r6 ]v Oedv. While the phrase 
eis rà iepá seems to me excellent, one may still miss a reference 
to the gods of the Romans. Keil gives this reference [77 Aarpeta 
TÓV "Popaío ]v Gedy ovve[ m levéy[xov]pyi... Something like this may 
be right, though I should prefer vois Bwpois to the abstract 775 
Aerpeéíe. Still, I suppose, Caracalla could have referred to the 
gods, not as the gods of the Roman state, which they also were, 
but as the gods who protected him personally, [aya cis rà iepà rõv 


1 This usage ean be paralleled in the third century B.C. when a 
king or dynast (R. Herzog and G. Klaffenbach, Asylieurkunden aus 
Kos, No. 3 [Abh. Berl. Akad., 1952]) says éyó ôè kal 4$ ddedd[7] 
B[ow———— ] kaè of hpérepor wodtra “accept.” The king or dynast is 
obviously not speaking as a despot. On the contrary, he is trying to 
make a favorable impression on citizens of Greek cities. So his words 
may mean “our fellow-citizens” or “the city which has entrusted 
itself to us.” 
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ép |v (or TOV abcó ]v) 0cóv ovve|o]evéy[kov]ji..— Other restora- 
tions wil occur to a reader of A. D. Nock, “The Emperor’s 
Divine Comes,” J. R. S, XXXVII (1947), pp. 102-16. 


Lime 8 has a lacuna in which only twelve or eight letters are 
really uncertain, Aldem roivey ära | [ot ... 512. .... ward liv 
oikovuévqy v [ oÀu | éav "Popatev. The comparative material is rich. 
First, Ulpian (D., I, 5, 17): “in orbe Romano qui sunt ex 
constitutione imperatoris Antonini cives Romani effecti sunt.” 
Secondly we have Justinian, Novella, 78, 5: orep yàp 'Av- 
roveiyos ô ris edoeBelas émóvupos . . . Tò TRS "Popaikis woArrelas 
mpÓTepoy Tap’ ékágrov r&y Wrokóov aiToUpevoy kai OUTS ÈK THY kaAovpé- 
voy v'epeyptvov eis “Popaixny eüyéveiav dyoy éketyos amas éy kot Tois 
imnxdos 8e0ópgra.. Thirdly we have an epitome cf Dio Cassius, 
LXXVII, 9, 5 (unfortunately not Dio himself): od vexa (to 
increase the revenue from taxation) xol "Popaíovs cávras & Tj 
ápxjj adrov Adye pev mpv, Epyw St Ómos wAciw abrQ koi ék Tov ro. Urov 
7podyj, 8a rò roùs Eévous rà wOAAG abróy pH cvvrtAdv dméOeev. 
(How close is the epitome?) There are other passages with 
more remote connection, but these contain the essential informa- 
tion. It makes a big difference whether one interprets the word 
vmrkoo, as “ subjects ” or as “ those under protecticn.” It makes 
some difference also whether one interprets the phrase of the Dio 
epitome, wdvras & vj ápyj abrov, a3 Keil does, who assumes a 
reference to a phrase in which Caracalla called the Roman Em- 
pire his own property. This interpretation which led Keil to 
restore xara thy èp |}v oixovpévyy seems to me incredible. It would 
reflect open despotism of the kind that Greeks ever since the 
Persian Wars had been denouncing,—and Romans too. To me 
it seems, not the arrogant language of despotism, but the milder 
language of patronage. In the Roman Oration, 59, which Dio 
well knew (cf. LIT, 19), Aelius Aristides says to the Romans, 
TÒ pev xapiéoTepóv TE Kai yevvaiórepoy Kal Üvvarorepov TavTaxod TOAL- 
vuk0v d) koi ÓuódvuAov way åmeókare (OY daredeiEare), rò 9€ Aowóv 
tarjxody re kal ápyópevov— the rest you accepted in fidem chien- 
telamque.” Those in Caracalla’s dpyy are those in Caracalla’s 
clientela, i.e. all the free inhabitants of the empire whom any 
emperor had received in fidem, the tayjxoo. Keil is right in 
insisting on an echo, but compare line 6, eis robs euods dv| Op ]órovs 
(my clients). The ordinary phraseology of a tabula patronatus 
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reads, So-and-so have chosen so-and-so as patron sibi liberis 
posterisque suis, and the patron conversely populum . ... liberos 
posterosque eorum in fidem chientelamque suam suorumque re- 
cepi. Just as Aelius Aristides renders the Latin phrase in 
fidem chentelamque with tryxodv re ka ápyópevov, so the epitome 
of Dio represents Caracalla as meaning sávras éy rjj ápyj pov. 
That is, Caracalla chose some phrase out of the terminology of 
the patron-client relationship in order to give his sweeping grant 
not only a character of pietas toward the gods, but a character of 
fides, of pietas toward his clients. Of course Dio denies any 
pietas in the act, but the motive which he substitutes seems to 
me absurd, not because some new revenue could not have come 
in, but because the aim alleged by Dio could have been achieved 
in far less revolutionary ways. Dio expresses merely his own 
hatred of Caracalla. The true motive, which undoubtedly re- 
flected feelings of guilt, may well have been merely a desire to 
appear virtuous on an unprecedented scale, and to acquire a 
better claim on the gratitude of millions. The true motive is 
,no concern of ours here, but we venture to say that Caracalla 
had been taught to think in terms of exempla and that among 
the exempla which influenced the pose he now adopted were 
surely the pietas of Aeneas and the sensational gesture with 
which Alexander, celebrating at the feast of Opis a union of 
hearts, took the Iranians into full partnership with his own 
Macedonians. 

Ulpian’s phrase in orbe Romano qui sunt may be, as Heichel- 
heim and Keil insist, a reflection of the actual wording in Latin, 
but it clearly must not be taken in a territorial sense. After 
the articles about the personality of Roman law, articles by . 
Sehónbauer, Arangio-Ruiz, De Visscher, Luzzato, and others, 
which have poured out in the last thirty-five years, it hardly 
needs to be emphasized that the ancients thought in terms of 
persons and not territories. Ulpian by that phrase meant all 
those who had a privileged status within tne Roman empire 
without distinction as to whether they were Latini colomaru or 
were peregrini. The phrase, interpreted in a territorial sense, 
would lead to absurdity, because slaves, to whom no one thinks 
Caracalla gave citizenship by this constitution, certainly lived in 
the territory of the Roman world. 

But while I am perfectly willing to accept the premise that 
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Ulpian reflects the wording of the Latin text and while I am 
willing to accept the premise that the Greek text is a translation 
of a Latin text, I se» no reason to assume that so important a 
document would hé literally and hence badly translated. After 
centuries of rule in the East, the Roman chancelry was past 
that stage. 

Until someone proves that no man from the Hastern half of 
the Roman Empire sat in the emperor's consilium in A. D. 212, 
I prefer to believe that how such en edict designed for the whole 
empire would sound in Greek was not overlooked in its formula- 
tion. The translation, though it may have been made by secre- 
taries, had to conform exactly tc a political purpose. It is a 
translation not only from one language into another but from 
one religious and political tradition into another, with, the 
probability of slight adjustments. 

Having clarified tke meaning of our parallels, we can return 
to the lacuna. If one starts with Ulpian’s phrase, in orbe Ro- 
mano qui sunt, ore can take Stroux’s restoration dra | [ot dou 
éiy dot karà T 3v olxovuévyy and make it fit the space by adding a 
nu to the end of the first and fourth words; Heichelheim re- 
stored ära | [ot rois xarà riv "Popaix |v oikovuévsv. These restora- 
tions make the emperor include even slaves, whereas no restora- 
tion should start from the purely territorial interpretation. 

For me the questicn is: Which of our comparative passages 
most nearly approaches the wording of the Greek version? Jus- 
tinian stands closer than Ulpian to the Greek version. It is in 
my opinion no coincidence that the phrase draco... . rois tarnxdots, 
used by Justinian, exactly fits the space available, and that these 
words when qualified by the easily restored, obvious phrase xarà 
7|nv oixovpéynv, render Ulpian’s taought perfectly. The claim 
of the passage from Justinian derives added authority from the 
presence, on the papyrus, of the word dza[ou. 

Who then are the hypékoot? The hypéxooi, first of all, are 
free men. The servile population is not included in this term. 
Secondly the hypékoo- are not the barbarians outside the empire 
and not visitors within the empire. The hypékoot are those 
toward whom the Romans have solemnly assumed moral obliga- 


15 (0n slight adjustments in translating see my book The Athenian 
Hepounders (Baltimore, 1950), pp. 102-119. 
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tions, the recepti in fidem. Thirdly the hgpékoot do not include 
the Roman citizens among Greeks and Orientals. Accordingly, 
if the emperor specifies the recipients of his grants as the hy- 
pékoow there is no reason vo mention the exclusion of slaves, 
external barbarians, and oceasional visitors. There remains as 
the only possible area of uncertainty a question about the status 
of dediticu. It was now possible to claim that dediticu were 
hypékoot because the original meaning of the word had so 
changed as to cover those who for any reason were as individuals 
placed in much the same non-privileged legal condition as the 
old dediticu. That is why the emperor in his edict specifically 
excludes the dediticw while not excluding slaves, external bar- 
barians, and occasional visitors. 

The Latin original may have read, Do igitur universis in mea 
fide qui sunt cwitatem Romaram. This would account (1) for 
Ulpian’s paraphrase in orbe Romano qui sunt, (2) for Dio's 
translation wavras èv 75 àpxğ atrov, (3) for the official translation 
dxalou rois trnxdos kata 7]? oikovpévgv, and (4) for Justinian’s 
version dzact èv Kow® rois ^5wqkóow. Justinian’s words èv kowe 
and the phrase xara 7]yv otxovpévny on the papyrus seem to me 
to reflect somethirg in the Latin, and I believe that these two 
versions represent two ways cf conveying in Greek a nuance of 
the word unsversis.*® 

How then are we to restore the participial phrase of line 9, 
[u lévovros [:5- 6 escena xep|is] rév [8el8evruxtov? Keil’s 
restoration [ob8evós é£o r&v ép3v Swpnp|drov may seem to be sup- 
ported by Justinian’s phrase 8e8ópyra, but it introduces a rival 
motivation and ean hardly be correct, for this and for another 
reason to be mentioned presently. Most editors, from P. M. 
Meyer on, have restored waA:tevp|dérwv, though Stroux weighed 
the possibility of rayu ]árov aad ovornu ] rov, which Heichelheim 
treated as the two most likely restorations, once he satisfied him- 
self that the papyrus really read larev and not, as Bickermann 
thought, Jaros. Now W. Schubart, “Zur Constitutio Antoni- 


19 Keil reconstructed the Latin original as Do igitur omnibus qui 
sunt in mea orbe terrarum ctvitatem Romanorum. But that does not 
sound like the Latin of the Eoman chancelry. J. A. O. Larsen, “ The 
Assembly of the Aetolian League," T. A. P. A., LXXXIII (1952), pp. 19- ` 
21 points out that ovvodos in Polybius differs from xow civodos as 
concilium in Livy differs from ecncilium universae gentis. 
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niana,” Aegyptus, XX (1940), pp. 31-8 argued that we should 
start with the restoration rayplérev or óvoklárev, but that 
wodtrevp. |dtwy was impossible because—and he is quite right— 
dedic never constituted a polieuma. He proposed e.g., 
[u]évovros [obrtocotv óvóparos tayp|drov xoolis] 7óv [9e]8evutov. 
But I do not believe that the dediticu constituted even a ráyga 
or ojorgua. Magie, Roman Rule, p. 1556 suggests [p|évovros 
[o$8cvós dyev rr Ouawp.]árov, which is not impossible; but I am 
more drawn to Schubart’s other restoration ôvop árov, originally 
proposed by P. Jouguet, Rev. phil., XXXIV (1910), p. 56, and 
so to the idea of a list of names. The word uévorros means “ re- 
maining as hitkerto” (cf. a fuller expression, pévey karà xópav 
Or pévew éy rabro). Here the phrase is, I think, pévovros . . . xwpis 
(adverb or postpositive preposition). It seems to me that a 
fundamental error by P. M. Meyer, who, even before the first 
publication, wrote to Wilcken that the constitution contained the 
statement, “ I give Roman citizenship to all except the dediticn,” 
has imposed upon my predecessors, who have assumed accord- 
ingly that the word xepís is a preposition governing the phrase 
which follows. They have quite forgotten that xwpis may be a 
postpositive preposition as, for example, in Demosthenes, Epistle 
III, 1476, 8, Ao-Sopias xopís, or in Diodorus, VII, 12, 8 Vogel, 
7s xopis oddey ód«Aos, or in the oil law drafted for the Athenians 
by the emperor Hadrian, ó 8[2] droypadis xwpls w|eXjsa]s èr’ 
éayoyg.' My predecessors have quite forgotten too that yupis 
can be an adverb (seorsum) ; yet the indices to Aristotle, Poly- 
bius, and Xenoohon suggest that xwpis occurs far more fre- 
quently as an adverb than as a preposition.? Hence I prefer the 
restoration [u] rovros [rod xaraddyou töv övopļárov xeplís] 
(adverb), yet I refrain from inserting it in the text as if the 
sense were demonstrated. 

In line 10 the words zA56os, où pórov, d[AA]d, x[a]é were restored by 
Schubart, P. Giss. III, p. 164, ráAAa cevvvoué]vew by Wilhelm. The 


word w\#Gos is in accord with what every student of the Roman East 
knows well, namelr that before 212 A.D. the majority cf the population 


17 J, H. Oliver, The Ruling Power, p. 900, lines 24-6 (Trans. Amer. 
Philos. Soc., XLII- [1953], Part 4). 

18 The treatment of the passage by the eminent jurist Leopold Wenger, 
Mélanges De Visscrer, II (R.I. D. A., III [1949]), pp. 528-32 is no real 
advance but gives references to articles by Alvaro d'Ors and others. 
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did not have Roman citizenship. St. Augustine knew it too: he recalls 
how “fieret ut omnes ad imperium Romanum pertinentes societatem 
acciperent civitatis et Romani cives essent, ac sic esset omnium quod 
erat ante paucorum ” i De Civ. Dei, V, 17). The ancient contrast between 
Tò TAios (ol mohol) and ol óMyov (pauci) reflected a problem in every 
Greek city whether the full citizenship should be limited to a smaller 
group or extended to a wider circle. In other words, the expression, if 
correctly restored, was an echo of democratic propaganda through many 
centuries and of much literature in both languages. If the restoration 
is eorrect, Caracalla poses not only as the pious worshipper of the 
Roman gods and the loyal patron of clients but as a champion of the 
People. 

In line 11 Schubart, P. Gíss. III, p. 164 restored évrepiec[Aeiafa:, 
Wilcken apud Mitteis, Chrestomathie, No. 377 évrepie[Mjo0oc« and ıd- 
T]eyua. Meyer, Jur. Papyri, 1, restored Todro è ró. Wilhelm restored 
éuov, which Heichelheim replaced with the unlikely éuavrov on the 
grounds that Wilhelm’s restoration was three letters short. The vacant 
area, customary before a new sentence, has been restored by me to 
meet this objection. The word é[£o]Aóce: was restored by Schubart, 
Z.8.8., 1931, p. 319, n. 1, but é[£az]Aóoce: by Wilhelm, In Aegyptus, 
1940, p. 32 Schubart claims that Wilhelm’s restoration exceeds the 
space. To Meyer (P. Giss.), finally, are due rj» and [ro]v. 

In line 12 Meyer restored 'Pegua[íe» B4uov. The rest is too uncertain. 


TRANSLATION, 


* Since there are none to whom we should sooner attribute the 
causes and reasons of my miraculous escape on the occasion of 
so serious & plot, it is the immortal gods that I would rightly 
thank for having kept me safe from harm. In that case I can, 
I think, on a grand scale and with piety do that which is com- 
mensurate with their divine majesty, if as many millions as 
would enter a count of my clientela I should at the same time 
bring with me to the rites of the gods (of Rome, who protect 
me). Accordingly I give to all the hypékoow throughout the 
civilized world Roman citizenship, (the roll of) dediticii still 
remaining separate. For the majority ought not to share merely 
in all the hardships but to be included now also in the victory,” 
ete. 


JAMES H. OLIVER. 
Tur JOHNS HOPKINS ÜNIVERSITI. 


THE PRODUCTION DATE OF PLAUTUS CAPTIVI. 


On stylistic criteria scholars tend to assign the Captiui to 
the central or late-central period of Plautus’ activity, say 195- 
186 D. C., and the close similarity between Captzui 202, 284, 534 
and Pseudolus 452, 974, 453 respectively suggests a date for 
the former not too far removed from 191 B.C., to which the 
latter belongs according to the didascalic notice. The surer 
method of establishing termini post and ante quos on the basis 
of references in the play to topical events in Roman history has 
already selected dates falling within the period 193 to 188 B. C.* 
The present paper seeks to show that there is some internal 
evidence of this kird nct yet fully evaluated which might be 
thought to point to the Ludi Romani of September 189 B.C. 
as the moment oz th» play's production. The three main signif- 
cant passages are dealt with below. 


(a) 887-9: ERG. sed Stalagmus quoius erat tune nationis, cum 
hine abit? 
HEG. Siculus. ERG. at nune Siculus non est, 
Boius est: Boiam terit. 
liberoram quaerundorum causa ei, credo, uxor data 
ess. 


Ergasilus is giving Hegio the glad news of the arrival of his 
son with Philocrates and Hegio’s runaway slave Stalagmus, now 
wearing a halter, tota. The joke Bows, bow presupposes the 
familiarity of the sudience with the Cisalpine tribe which had 
been causing troukle since 200 B.C. Line 90, however (ire 


t Stylistic criteria: J. N. Hough, A.J. P., LV (1934) and LX (1939); 
C.P., XXX (1935); T. A. P. A., LXX (1939), LXXI (1940), LXXIII 
(1942); and Sedgwiek, C. R, XXXIX (1925); C.Q. XXIV (1930); 
A.J.P., LXX (1949) (the last article suggests 189 B. C.). Close 
similarity between Captiui and Pseudolus: Hall, C.Q., XX (1926). 
Dating by topical refsrences: Püttner, Chronol. d. Plaut. Kom. (1906): 
205-202 B.C.; Lindsay, ed. 106 and Enk, Handboek, IL: 193 B.C. or 
soon after; Herzog, Pleckeisens Jahrb. (1876): 183/2; de la Ville de 
Mirmont, R. E.A., XX (1918): 191 B.C.; C. H. Buck, Chronology of 
the Plays of Plautuz (1940): 188 B.C. Recently K. H. E. Schutter, 
Quibus annis comoediae Plautinae primum actae sint quaeritur ( Gronin- 
gen, 1952), offers a useful review of the evidence so far advanced for 
the dating of the plays, and suggests 191/0 B.C. for the Oaptiui. 
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extra portam Trigeminam ad saccum licet), is plausibly taken 
as a reference to the Porticus Aemilia and emporium built 
nearby in 198-2 B.C., and therefore puts the play later than 
193 B. C.* Action was taken against the Boii in 193, and, but 
for the evidence to be cited, it would be possible to assign the 
Capliwus io this year. No triumph over the Boii was celebrated 
in 193 B. C. and we have no knowledge of fighting against them 
in the following year, but in 191 B.C. the consul P. Cornelius 
Scipio Nasica inflicted upon them losses even heavier than those 
of 193 B. C., and some of the remnant no doubt figured in his 
triumph of that year. The spectacle of shackled Boian hostages 
and prisoners in the streets of Rome offered Plautus a ready 
opening for the jest of lme 888, and much improves a point 
which might have been made at any time after 200 B.C. That 
we are correct in thinking of Nasica’s victory in 191 B.C. is 
confirmed by line 889 (usually passed over by the commentators 
in silence), which might appear to be merely a feeble and otiose 
explanation of the joke, did not Livy, X X XVI, 40, 4-5 supply the 
key: in support of his claim to a triumph, contested by a hostile 
faction, Nasica tells the senate plus partem dimidiam ex quin- 
quaginta milibus hominum caesam, mulia milia capta; senes 
puerosque Botis superesse. Plautus’ joke, as so often, is a double- 
barrelled one: the Boii certainly needed a high birth-rate in 
191 B.C. 


(b) 159-64: 

HEG. multis et multigeneribus opus est tibi 
militibus: primumdum opus est Pistorensibus; 
eorum sunt aliquot genera Pistorensium: 
opus Panicis est, opus Placentinis quoque, 
opus Turdetanis, opus Ficedulensibus; 
iam maritimi omnes milies opus sunt tibi. 

ERG. ut saepe summa ingenia in occulto latent; 
hic qualis imperator nunc priuatus est. 


*The suggestion of L. & S. that the line alludes to the practice of 
begging at the city gates lacks probability. There was considerable 
building activity in this area from 193 B.C. onwards (Jordan-Huelsen, 
Topographie der Stadt Rom, I, 8, 173-4 and n. 55; Livy, XXXV, 10 and 
41; XL, 51; XLI, 27). Mr. W. K. Smith writes: “I wonder whether 
there is a pun on sagum. Ad saga ire was a regular phrase, and ad 
saccum ire would mean ‘join the sack brigade. This quasi-military 
force might just as well be doing an energetic job as builder's labourers 
outside the Triple Gate as unloading ships." 
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Hegio is suggesting to that good trencherman, Ergasilus, that 
he must conscript scpply columns from such places as have a 
satisfying ring about them. If the joke is not to misfire, the 
place-names must be well known to his audience, whether from 
common or particular knowledge. Pistoria in Etruria offers no 
diffieulty in this respect, especially when coupled with Placentia, 
which was assailed by the Boii in 200 B. C. and— what is of more 
importance to us at the moment—was resettled in 190 B.C. at 
the conclusion of Nasica’s eommand.? Panicts and Ficedulensi- 
bus are unintelligible. and perhaps corrupt. 

But what of the Turdetani? “This Spanish tribe in S. Spain 
had perhaps been brought into notice through the military 
operations during the Second Punic War” (Lindsay, ad loc.). 
No. Lindsay, who proposed the dating of the Captwi to 193 
B.C. or shortly after. might surely have recognized what was 
seen by H. de la Ville de Mirmont in 1918, that the reference 
is to the campaigring of 195/4 B,C., in the latter of which 
years Nasica conquered the Turdetani.* But if, as seemed 
probable from the passage quoted at (a) above, we are to look 
for a-date after 191 B.C., how are we to claim that a rather 
remote Spanish tribe met in 194 B.C. could be readily known 
to the average Roman audience three or more years later? Is 
this topicality? Such an idea can only be entertained if it is 
probable that the audience, or a large part of it, had particular 
reasons to remember the Turdetani. This probability exists. 
Numerous references throughout the play to matters military, 
including demobilisation, make it clear that the audience was 
one composed of solciers recently released from the forces; place- 
names point to Spain and Northern Italy and Aetolia as the 
theatres in which they had served, while the Asia of Antiochus 
is passed over; and what could be more likely than that some 
of the men who had served under Nasica as praetor in Spain 
should still be serving under him as consul in Northern Italy, 
or that, when finally demobilised, they should sit in the theatre 
relishing an allusion to sheir past? 

We seem thus to hav» in (a) and (b) two references to the 


3 Livy, XXXVII, 46, 10. 

t De la Ville de Mirmonz preferred to stress Cato's campaign of 195 
B.C. Surely the concluding stages conducted by Nasica in 194 B.C. 
would have been fresher in the memory of the audience? 
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military achievements of Nasica, who, as a patron and close 
friend of Ennius in the funny story of Cicero may well have 
been on close terms with another writer, Plautus (cf. Captiui, 
lines 562 and 615 with the Alcmaeon, Humenides, and Ajaz of 
Ennius). But whatever Nasica’s merits as a soldier and patron 
of poets, he was to fall a victim in politics to the anti-Scipionic 
faction of 189 B.C. He returned indeed in 190 B.C. to the 
territory of the Boii with proconsular powers, but in 189 B.C. 
he failed signally in the censorial election for 188, nor did he 
thereafter emerge from relative obscurity. Have we perhaps an 
allusion to this unfortunate check in the lines (165-6) which 
close the ‘Plautine’ passage nunc habe bonum animum, 152— 
habe modo bonum animum, 167? "The lines are of course just 
intelligible without any allusion to a specific Roman general, 
let alone Nasica; but they certainly gain in point (especially 
nunc, 166) if Plautus intended his audience of soldiers, suffi- 
ciently in touch with Nasica’s achievements to understand the 
references to the Boii, Placentia, and the Turdetani without hesi- 
tation, to sympathise with a recent electoral check of their 
former commander.® 

So far, then, the argument points to a terminus post quem of 
late 191 B.C., possibly of late 189 B.C. 


(c) 721-83: ducite 
ubi ponderosas, crassas capiat compedis. 
inde ibi’ porro in latomias lapidarias. 
733-6: abducite istum actutum ad Hippolytum fabrum, 
iubete huie crassas compedis impingier ; 
inde extra portam ad meum libertum Cordalum 
in lapicidinas facite deductus siet. 


Hegio is consigning Tyndarus to hard labour in the quarries 
as a punishment for his deception now revealed. Whatever the 
significance of this doublet, whether the second version is Plau- 
tine or the work of a later hand, three things are clear:* the 


5 De Oratore, TI, 276. 

6 If this allusion is accepted, it argues an autumn date for the pro- 
duction of the play, after the censorial (and consular) elections. See, 
below, the proposal to assign the Captiui to the Ludi Romani. 

* Lines 733-6 are clearly Roman, not Greek. A mention of quarries 
before an Athenian audience after 411 B.C. would have been as tactless 
as the mention of the sack of Miletus by Phrynichus; and the quarries 
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word latomiae marks the first as strictly podium with 


Plautus; the quarries are those which edjoined the carcer on- 
the N. E. slope of the arx; and to this place of confinement was- 
sent early in i190 B.C., not the Tyndarus of Plautus Aetoli, . 


but a band of zeal Aetolians: per eosdem dies (carly i in the year) .. E: 


of Sans aaa noz be described as extra. portam siter the time: of 


Dionysius I. “Tne allision is therefore Roran, and the ‘quarries , those” 


of the Arx. Che commentators speak with no clear voice om. the ^ x 


latomiae (lautemiae} of 'Plautus or its apparently “otiose adjective. 
For the former they usually find a‘ Syracusan allusion, and Ussing `. 
suggested that the adjective lapidarias was added to the noun to. 


prevent any confusion with the district of Rome called Lautumiae, d 


formerly stone quarries, but by Plautus’ time built over. . This. is the 
exact opposite cf the truth. On the face of it, it is highly Dri 
whether an audience 5f demobilised Roman soldiers in the-year 191- Or: 


thereabouts would immediately have thought cf the Syracuse besieged iH. Hoe 


213-211 B.C. Lindsay’s note (small edition) inferring that lapidarias' ` 
was necessary to placate (!) critics for tae use of Greek is Very 
strange. Varrc who had better opportunities than we of knowing the 


usage of the esrly s2cond century, explains lautumia thus after dis- < 
cussing the words ar» and carcer: “quod Syracusis, ubi delicti causa- 


custodiuntur, uocantur latomiae, inde lautumia translatum, quod hie 
quoque in eo beo [Le. at Rome also, near the aræ and the carcer] 
lapidicinae fue-unt."  Varro's statement tallies neatly with the evi- 
dence of Livy, who ases the word lautumiaz on four occasions only, 
under the years 210 (XXVI, 27, 2-4), 198 (XXXII, 26, 17), 190 
(XXXVII, 3, &), and 184 (XXXIX, 44, 7) B.C. In the latter year 
the site was ozcupied owing to the building operations of Cato the 
Censor, and with the disappearance of the quarries their allusive Greek 
name disappeared also. Varro in the first century had to do a little 
research to explain a word displaced by lapidicinae or lapicidinae, and 
then, as we se» from the Verrines, associated only with its original 
home at Syracuse. The author of line 736 was probably simplifying 
Plautus for am audience some little time after 184 B.C. 

Varro’s belie-, ther, was that the word was learnt by Roman troops 
during or after the siege of 213-211 B. C., brought to Rome, and applied, 
suitably enougl, to the old quarries adjoining the carcer on the eastern 
flank of the arz, for they also were used to confine prisoners and give 
them an occupstion. (J. Le Gall, M. E. F. K., 1939, p. 80, is sceptical 
of the existence of fhese quarries, but without sound reasons.) The 
little carcer Mcmertisus was far too small fo? large bodies of prisoners, 
and certainly aot designed for prolonged or working captivity. But 
since the two .ocalities adjoined. they were liable to be confused; so 
Plautus finds .t necessary to make it clear that Tyndarus is to be 
confined, not in the prison proper, but in the quarries; he is to hew 
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principes Aetolorum tres et quadraginta .... ab duabus cohorti- 
-bus missis M’. Acilio. Romam deducti et in lautumias coniecti 
sunt? It is beyond reasonable belief that the lines of Plantus 
can have preceded the historical event, but not beyond it that the 
recent association of ideas Aefolia—captiui—lautumiae suggested 
to the playwright a locality for Tyndarus’ imprisonment in the 
| Captiui.. If this is granted, we obtain a terminus post quem of 
: early. 190 B.C. | 

‘~The: establishment of a bus anie quem is naturally a 
more difficult operation. On grounds of general probability, we 
: "dare not place it many years after the earliest event to which 
there seems to be a topical allusion, that is, in this case, after 
194 B.C. On the other hand, if we contrast the naval activity 
. ofthe Syrian War culminating in the naval triumph of Regillus 
 Oon-I February 189 B.C., just two months before the military 
D triumph of Lucius Sapio, with the neglect of the fleet from 188 
'B. C. onwards,’ it may not be too hazardous to find in line 164, 
tam maritimi omnes milites opus sunt tibi, a possible terminus 
ante quem of 188 B.C. 

We thus obtain 189 B.C. as the most acceptable date for the 
production of the Capitui, with the preceding year as an alter- 
native candidate for the honour. 

There is one last argument, apart from the suggested allusion 
to Nasica’s failure, in favour of 189 B.C. The war with Aetolia 
dragged its weary length along until this year, when, after some 


stone by the sweat of his brow during the daytime, and return to the 
prison for the night (729-31): 


Nam noctu neruo uinctus custodibitur, 
interdius sub terra lapides eximet: 
diu ego hune cruciabo, non uno absoluam die. 


The porta of line 735 will be the gate of uncertain name, but of 
reasonably certain situation at the high point of the cliuus argentarius 
leading from the forum Romanum past the carcer to the uia Flaminia. 
The quarries may well have extended, or lain wholly, outside the gate, 
and the writer of lines 733-6 has introduced the expression lapicidinas 
extra portam to replace the now only half intelligible latomias lepi- 
darias. 

8 Livy, XXXVII, 3, 8. 

* Cf. J. H. Thiel, Studies on the History of Roman Seapower in Re- 
publican Times, p. 374, for ihe fleetless era beginning in 188 B.C. 
Nasica did some shipbuilding in Spain, Frontinus, Strat., IV, 1, 15. 
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hitches, peace was signed and under its terms as reported by 
Polybius? Roman prisoners anc deserters in Aetolian hands 
were returned to Rome. Not only these but the forces which 
had operated in Aetoia must have been repatriated by the 
autumn of 189 B.C. It would hardly have been tactful on 
Plautus’ part to have laid the scene of a play where almost every 
character wins our symoathy in a country with which Rome was 
still at war. But in 189 B.C., when the duellatores optimi and 
the prisoners had come back from Aetolia (but noz the troops 
from Asia), it was well done to produce a play called the 
Prisoners with an Aetolian setting and a happy ending after 
misfortune.** 


10 X XT, 32, 5. 
1 Jt remains to consider a difficulty in the allusions to Antiochus HI 
of Syria. They are: : 


811: basilicas edictiones atque impericsas habet 
825: rex regum regalior 


Even if we suppose that Plautus found something of the sort in his 
Greek model, we are not az liberty to dismiss these lines, with Piittner, 
as mere translation without topical significance. To a Roman audience 
at the close of the first desade of the second century, “the King" and 
“the King of Kings” ean have suggested one man only. Schoell and 
others have for good reasons placed line 811 after the sentence ending ~ 
at line 817 and containing a reference to the subbasilicanos, the loungers 
before an unnamed basilica in Rome; but the clear allusion to Antiochus 
remains, and improves the point of the joke. Now Plautus plainly cites 
the King of Kings as a type of the arrogant, powerful, and successful 
monarch. It is hardly pcssible to believe that such can have been 
the reputation of Antiochus after the news of his crushing defeat at 
Magnesia-ad-Sipylum in the winter of 190/189 B.C. If it is contended 
that the decisive nature of the defeat was common knowledge in Rome 
early in 189 B.C. (and this is perhaps a bold contention), a choice 
of two conclusions imposes itself: either the Captiui was produced not 
later than the autumn of 190 B.C., cr Plautus, having written these 
lines by then, allowed them to stand in the production of 189 B.C. 
in the knowledge that the bulk of the army that defeated Antiochus 
was still in Asia (where it remained until the final settlement of 188 
B.C.), and that his audience in fact consisted of soldiers demobilised 
from quite other theatres cf war. 

I place no great reliance upon Buck’s comparison of the references to 
high prices and food-profiteering at Cagtiui 489 ff. with the prosecutions 
on similar charges recorded under 189 B.C. by Livy, XX XVIII, 35, 5-6. 
Shortages and complaints might as well have preceded gs succeeded 
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At what festival was it produced? Was it the Ludi Megalenses 
held by the aediles in April, the Ludi Apollinares held by the 
praetor in July, or the Ludi Romani held by the aediles in 
September? April is ruled out by the historical situation which 
demands a moment not too early in the year, end by references 
to hot weather, clearly topical, in lines 80 ff. : 


quasi, quom caletur, cocleae in occulto latent, 
suo sibi suco uiuont, ros si ron cadit, 

item parasiti rebus prolatis latent 

in occulto miseri, uictitant suco suo, 

dum ruri rurant homines, quos ligurriant.? 


As between the praetorian games in honour of Apollo and the 
aedilician ones in honour of Iuppiter Optimus Maximus, there 
can be no hesitation. The play is full of references to aediles 
and to Iuppiter, at lines 425, 622, 863, 868, 909, 922, 976, and 
especially at lines 768 ff. : 


luppiter Supreme, seruas me measque auges opes, 
maxumas opimitates opiparasque offers mihi, 
laudem, lucrum, ludum, iocum, festiuitatem, ferias. ... 


' The Captiut of Plautus was therefore produced during the 
Ludi Romani of 4-12 September, 189 B. C., rebus prolatis, dum 
ruri rurant homanes. 


K. WELLESLEY. 
Tun UNIVERSITY or- EDINBURGH. 


official action. Euck is mistaken in supposing lines 807-22 to contain a 
complaint against high prices; Ergasilus’ primary purpose in his mock 
edicts is to clear the streets (cf. 804 continete woz domi, 809 in publico, 
814 aduehuntur, 821 in uia .. . publica) and achieve a free passage 
for himself to Hegio’s house. So too “Petro” is the nickname the 
butchers gave to the bell-wether at the head of the flock of sheep which 
the butchers are driving into Rome. 

1* Jt is not possible to dismiss quom caletur as having no bearing on 
the time of production on the ground that this phrase occurs in a 
simile; rebus prolatis and ruri rurani, which do not form part of the 
simile, point to the same kind of season, both in Ergasilus’ Aetolia 
and Plautus’ Rome. 
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This rote is written merely in the hope of removing one 
difficulty that has arisen in the interpretation of émíopkos. 

The word presents itself as a combination of èri and ógxos and 
attempts to avoid so analyzing it have failed; cf. Schwyzer, I. F., 
XLV (1t27), p. 258, n. 

Schwyzer’s explanation, tbid., p. 257, starts from a fragment 
of Archilechus (Diehl, Anth. Graeca, I, p. 235, no. 79, 12-14): 

Tadr’ (Aou äv idery, 

bs w Adixynoe, ALOE & éd? ópkíow? EBy 

TÒ plv éraipos [é]óv. 
After comparing, as Diehl had done, A157, he continues: 
“Danach darf man vielleicht ériopxos verstehen als ds émi dpxw 
(Bn), 6 ei opka (Bás) im Sinne von 0s ròv pkoy érárgoev, 6 Tov 
ópkov watyzas.” He holds to this explanation, Gr. Gram., II, 
p. 473, ani is followed by Hofmann, E.W.G., II, p. 238. So 
far, so gool. 

On the rext page, however, Schwyzer must explain: “Man 
möchte gerne in dem Brvar ê$’ ópko eine symbolische Handlung 
sehen diirzen, die der Eidbrüchige vornimmt.” Leumann, 
H.W., p. £1, criticizes this vigorously. Such a symbolic act is 
not merely impossible in the Prsns case, it is inconceivable on 
any occasion. 

The rooi of the trouble is a Kroade of A157. 
Bloomfield, Language, p. 149, points out that we take a form in 
its central meaning unless some feature of the practical situation 
forces us tc look for a marginal (transferred) meaning. He 
gives an example: ** He married a lemon’ forces us to the trans- 
ferred meaning only because we know that men do not go 
through a marriage ceremony with a piece of fruit." 

For this reason Agamemnon’s words cannot be taken in their 
central mearing, and were not intended to be so taken. On the 
surface he seems to be informing his comrades that the Trojans 
have trampled immolated lambs, undiluted libations, and hand 
clasps—cf. his enumeration of the dpxia, A 158-9. He knows he 
has no such information, his men know that he could not have 
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it; and—much more important—both know that this sort of 
thing just isn’t done. Actually he is striving to communicate 
to them the horror and indignstion he feels at the Trojans doing 
what they have sworn not to do. He goes on to assure his men 
that the gods have the same sort of feelings, and will take action 
in accordance with them, A160-5. Later, A 269-71, Idomeneus 
speaks to Agamemnon in the same style, though the metaphor 
he employs, oóv y’ dpx:’ éxevay | Tpões, is less striking, and later 
(cf. LSJ) is worn threadbare. 

It is only in situations of this type—those in which a victim of 
perjury is voicing his indignation and his abhorrence of the 
crime—that such inordinately extravagant metaphors could be 
employed. The victim might well use one to describe the 
perjurer as —-Schwyzer’s suggestion—s éri ópke éBn, “ the man 
who set his foot upon his oath"; and a hypostasis ériopxos, 
** perjurer," “perjured " could be formed from it. 

Two difficulties remain. The form ðs ézi dpx é8y is not in our 
records. The closest to it is Archilochus’ (as) èp’ dpxiow’ Bn, 
and it is to be noted that épxia is used both bv Agamemnon xarà 
9' dpxia wdtrycav, and by Idomeneus ody y pkr’ Éyevav in their 
metaphors. Leumann, p. 83, notices this, and stresses the lack 
of an émi ópke. I think, however, that we have no reason to 
believe that our records are exhaustive—that they have included 
all the expressions that were in use. The dpxa, “die zum Eid 
gehörigen Dinge," are outward and visible things intimately 
associated with the ópkos, the assumption of an inner obligation. 
Naturally men had a choice: some could speak of the dpxu, 
others of the ópkos. Until some better explanation of ériopxos 
“perjurer” is found, it would seem best to regard that word as 
attesting the former existence of ôs èri op«o &fip and its likes. 
In this phrase there is no need to take ópxos as meaning “ Ge- 
genstand, bei dem man schwört” (Leumann, p. 81). If ópxos 
refers to a sequence of words, it is a physical impossibility to 
set one’s foot upon it; but that feature of the situation merely 
forces us to understand -the meaning cf the whole phrase as 
marginal (metaphoric), that is, as equivalent to “violate,” 
“desecrate,” or the like. English offers a good parallel. We say 
to break one's word, promise, pledge, vow, oath, etc., though these 
acts are obviously impossible, if we hold to the central meaning 
of break as seen in break a stick, break stones, break ice, eic. 
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The whole phrases mean “not to do as one said he would,” etc. 
The metaphor has been worn threadbare and the same seems 
true of émíopxkos.! 

The other difficulty is to explain why we have éiopxos and not 
*ehopxos. Leumann, p. 80, adduces evidence to show that the 
previous existence of a ¢ cannot be invoked; Hofmann connects 
ópkos (: épxos) with Lat. sarció. Beyond this I am unable to go, 
except to refer to Chantraine, I, p. 92, for a collection of forms 
with & similar hiatus. | 


GEorGE M. BOLLING. 
Onio STATE UNIVERSITY. 


A NOTE ON AKPIMAKPATETA. 


I agree with the view expressed by the late Campbell Bonner 
in A.J. P., LXXV, p. 303, that M. Drioton's interpretation of 
akpipakpayera in a magical inscription is not critically sound, but 
I believe it possible to go beyond Bonner’s description of this 
hapax legomenon as “simply a magical word, not meant to be 
understood.” The inseription, as Bonner has shown, is of Jewish 
or Christian origin, and a small correction suffices to transform 
the seemingly unintelligible word into an eminently suitable 
allusion to a well-known Biblical passage. 

LXX, Ex. 10.19 tells how the Lord removed the plague of 
locusts from the land of Egypt: xai ueréfaAev Kúpios dvepov amd 


1 Since writing the above, I have stumbled upon this phrase in Sir 
Walter Scott’s Talisman: “That man has his foot upon the honour of 
your country." It is obviously impossible;.‘ honour of your ecuntry " is 
metaphoric for “banner of your prince." Compare érè 8pxy £83. I 
wrote “stumbled upon this phrase,” before noticing that it is another 
example. I seem to remember having come across something like “X 
has put his foot through every commandment in the decalogue.” 
Several friends cannot recall such an experience, They would all under- 
stand the phrase, and I should not hesitate to say it—under sufficient 
provocation. 

I may add an example of impossibly extravagant metaphors. Con- 
science says to Jane Eyre: “No; you shall tear yourself away; none 
shall help you; you shall yourself pluck out your right eye, yourself 
eat off your right hand; your heart shall be the victim, and you the 
priest to transfix it.” All of which means: you must leave Mr. Rochester 
éxove’ déxorri ye Üvuo. 
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ÜnAácons ado8póv, koi ávéAa[lev Tiv dxpiSa kal EBadev abri] eds riv 
épvÜpàv ÜdAaccav: Kai oùk vrcAetiUn ákpis pia èv racy yn Aiyúrrov, 
Now, since God in olden time Grove the locusts into the Red Sea, 
it is natural that a Jew or a Christian who was anxious to have 
His help in keeping at a distance vermin of any kind should 
invoke Him as dxpe<So>paxpayéra + Kópie, i.e. “My lord who 
didst lead the locusts afar off.” ? 

So much for the general interpretation. It remains only to 
justify the formation of this unique epithet. Compounds end- 
ing with -yyérys (Dor. -ayérys) are fairly numerous. Buck and 
Petersen, in their Reverse Inder, p. 584, list 23 examples, many 
of them late, one formed as here by combining a noun and 
an adverb (or a preposition), but in the reverse order: troorpa- 
Tyyérgs Compounds beginning with paxpo- or paxp- are quite 
common, and paxpayérns would be as normal as paxpoBdaos. 
Compounds utilizing dxpide- are obviously possible; the lexicons 
give at least éxpido@nxy (or -Pypa), adxpidodayéw and -ddyos. The 
double compound read by Drioton on the stone may thus be 
conveniently explained as the result of fusing the two simple 
compounds paxpayérys and dxpidnyérys. 


A. J. FESTUGIÈRE, O.P. 


Paris, FRANCE, 


1 We expect, of course, dxpidouaxpyyéra, but Dor. a is quite common 
in late poetry and is by no means a real difficulty in a magical invoca- 
tion. The omission of 9o on the stone may be only a blunder, perhaps 
stimulated by the engraver's consciousness of ihe severely limited 
space at his disposal. Such contractions, however, are not unusual iu 
magical amulets. 

? Perhaps also by implication: “who dost lead the locusts afar off.” 
The plague of locusts has always been a real threat in Egypt. One 
illustration will suffice. Apropos of the 6th Hermetic Excerpt of 
Stobaeus, I quoted in my edition (Vol. III, Introd., p. liii) from Cat. 
Cod. Astr. Gr., 268, 12: woddhy ákpüóa. 

3'Tz, H., V, 219. For the present purpose, compounds in -ymrás 
may be neglected. 
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G. 3. Kimx. Heraclitus, The Cosmic Fragments. Edited with an 
Introduction and Commentary. Cambridge, University Press, 
1954. Pp. xvi +424; 2 tables. $9.50. 


Tais book is devoted to some sixty-two of the fragments attributed 
to ceraclitus by Krenz in his fifth and sixth editions of Diels’ 
Vor-okratiker. Kirk arranges them by subject-matzer. All those 
whieh pass his eriticel scrutiny and are declared authentic—just 
fort--seven of them altogether—are followed by tzanslation and 
exteasive commentary. The Jatter is unusually complete, taking into 
accoant practically all of the ancient authorities that cite or allude 
. to each fragment and most of the modern views on its text and 
sense. In this Kirk performs with exemplary diligence a very diffi- 
cult cask. Two earlier editions must have been of great use to him, 
both works of fine szholarship: Bywater’s (Oxford, 1877) and 
Walzer's (Florence, 1929). Both include a fine collection of ancient 
varients, and the second has also a good set of references to modern 
discussions. But Kirk has assembled his data from many other 
soures as well His familiarity with ihe recent Lterature—not 
mere y the standard work, but literally dozens of cther relevant 
books and articles, many of which may easily pass unnoticed even by 
exper5s—is admirable. His treatment of the ancient testimonies also 
commands respect for its good Judgment as well as for its erudition. 
The 12sult is a book thet will be for years to come an indispensable 
reference-work for sericus students of Greek thought. It is beauti- 
fully printed and well indexed. 

Kirz's eonelusions abeut the text are clear-cut—and drastic. As 
I hav intimated, he throws out as “spurious and unreliable quota- 
tions” a large number of the fragments accepted by Diels-Kranz 
and o-hers. A glance down the index on pp. vii-ix will show most 
of the casualties. They include not only some very dubious ehar- 
acters whose faces will aot be-missed, but also some fragments of 
first-rete importance: twe of the river-fragments (B 49a and B 91a); 
also E89 and B113. "Chis index unfortunately gives no clue to 
textua. changes which involve alternative versions of the Diels-Kranz 
text fer fragments accepted by Kirk as genuine. The most im- 
portan- of such items are the following: (1) the rejestion of the 
second half of B 12 (a?te- the colon), as also of anathymiasis before 
the stact of the citation; (ii) the restoration of ovviorara: kai àmo- 
Acire, 70 B 91; (ii) the reading of evAAdWuws for cuvdiies at B 10 
and (ir) of waAívrovos fcr waAtvrpomos at B 51; (v) the excision of 
TOY aviv aravrey from 330. While prepared to follow Kirk in 
eases ( ) to (ii), I decidedly dissent from the other two changes as 
also frcm the rejection of the four fragments cited above, and shall 
explain why in an article in the next issue of this Journal where I 
shall hzve also something to say on various matters aifecting the 
interpretation of Heraclitas’ thought. 

His conelusions concerning the general import of these fragments 
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Kirk had already announced in an earlier article, “ Natural Change 
in Heraclitus,” in Mind, LX (1951), pp. 35 ff. In this book he does 
the job twice over, first as he goes along, in prefatory paragraphs to 
each of the twelve sections of his text and commentary, and then 
sums everything up again in a brief Epilogue. So there is no need 
to summarize all over again tere. Kirk is at his best in handling 
questions of standing controversial disagreement; he surveys the 
arguments and evaluates the evidence in a most helpful way. His 
treatment of two such questions—whether or not Heraclitus believed, 
contrary to every other pre-Socratic, in (a) the physical triad of 
fire, water, and eerth as the main components of the world and (b) 
the ever-lastingness of the world itself—is the fullest and in many 
ways the best of those on record. We ean now say that (a) must be 
regarded as settled in the affirmative, unless definitely new evidence 
ean be dug up to unsettle it. What of (b)? I agree with Kirk’s 
affirmative answer and everything he says to support it. But he has 
not sueceeded in disposing cf the well-known diffieulty that stands 
in the way of this view: Aristotle’s emphatic statement (De Caelo, 
279b 12-17) that “ all” his predecessors had thought that the ouranos 
was generated and, more specifically, that Heraclitus, as well as 
Empedocles, believed in its periodic destruetion. Kirk suggests that 
Aristotle was misled by Plato, Soph., 242DE. This I find ineredible 
since, so far from associating Heraclitus with ihe “ S1eilian " doctrine 
of alternate states of unity and discord, Plato here (as Kirk fully 
recognizes, p. 321; ef. p. 324) contrasts the former with the latter, 
saying that for the “ Ionian Muses” the world is always “one and 
many.” So instead of merely remarking that his suggestion is 
“neither a certain nor an entirely satisfactory solution," p. 321, 
Kirk should have recognized that it is just no solution at all, and 
looked around for something else that might account for Aristotle’s 
error. The only thing that could serve the purpose is the doxo- 
graphic report (Aetius, Censorinus; see Kirk, p. 300) that Hera- 
clitus believed in a Great Year of 10,800 years. This must surely 
have referred to some kind of world-cycle, not to a “human” cycle 
as Kirk would have it (pp. 301-2), for the context in both Aetius 
and Censorinus (the only relevant evidence) 1 refers to cosmic cycles. 
As to what sort of world-eyele this Great Year would measure we 
ean only guess; and the most likely guess is that this is the time 
required for every part of the fire which takes the “ downward” turn 
at any given moment to return to its souree, cr, to look at it the other 
way round, the interval after which every part of water and earth 
existing at any given time will have been replaced.? This would, of 
course, be the period of the world’s complete renewal, and he might 
have therefore thought of it as a world-generation, and the end-term 
of a progression: (4), “the sun is renewed every day” (B6); 
(B), “all things which the seasons bring forth" (Plut, De Def. 


t Why Kirk thinks (p. 302) that the context of Plut., De Def. Orac., 
415e, which does refer to soul-cycles, but says nothing about either 
soul-cycles or a Great Year in Herachtus, is evidence for the meaning 
of the disputed term, I fail to understand. 

2 This is a variant of a suggestion put forward by Burnet and earlier 
still by F. Lassalle: see Kirk, p. 301, for the references, and also for 
his objections, which I find utterly inconclusive. 
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Orac, 416a; ef. Herael B100) are renewed every year; (C), man 
is rezewed every 30 years (419; ef. Fraenkel, A. J. P., LIX [1938], 
pp. £9 ff.) ; (D), the world every 10,800 years; here the same ratio, 
1/36t, holds for 4/B and C/D, and makes good sense of 10,800 as 
both a Great Year and a world-generation, since in 10,800 = 360 
X 30 the first factor connects it with an ordinary year, the second 
with :n ordinary generation; ef. Kirk, pp. 300-2. Such a cyele of 
world-renewal could easily be mistaken for the very different cycle 
of wo-ld-ereation and world-destruetion common to the pre-Soeraties, 
and would account for Aristotle’s mistake, as also for that of Theo- 
phrastis after him, if he too made the same mistake.’ 

Finzlly, I must comment briefly on Kirk’s contention that Hera- 
elitus 3 in no sense a philosopher of flux. A doctrine of universal 
flux mht mean that at a given moment (i) everything without ex- 
ceptior is changing, or else (i1) every individual thing is changing, 
but the “measures” of change do not. The imputation of (i) to 
Herael_tus is a dead duck now-a-days, except in the mind of literati 
and some professors of philosophy who have never read a word of 
Heraclius except the river-fragments, if that. (ii), on the other 
hand, i what almost all scholars aseribe to Heraclitus; and this is 
what K rk, following Reirhardt, would deny. Kirk builds his ease 
on ground from which his textual criticism has removed two of the 
river-frzemenís, B 49a and B 91a. I doubt whether he would say he 
had a exse if these were allowed to stand. But let us, for the sake 
of argunent, give him the ground he wants. What would this be? 
It woulc be B 12, “to thos2 who step into the same rivers different 
and diffe-ent waters flow," and B 91b, “it scatters and again gathers, 
comes tczether and falls away, approaches and departs.” 4 What 
is Heracitus saying here? Kirk’s exegesis is this: “The preserva- 
tion of the river’s identity and name, in spite of the constant change 
of its pacts, is due to the regularity and balance of that change,” 
p. 366. Now B12 neither says nor implies anything about “ regu- 
larity an balance.” All it says is that the same river has ever- 
different 7aters. B 91d, if i; is part of the river-fragment, proceeds 
to offer aa explanation of tais paradox of the river’s difference-in- 
identity, zong the lines sugg2sted by Kirk. But note that the asser- 
tion of change logically precedes its explanation; had the fact of the 
river’s eorstant change not been made a subject of reflection, there 
would hav» been nothing to explain. Thus no matter how we take 
the river-f-agment— with or without B 915— constant change is the 
first part cf what it does assert, and Kirk himself concedes as much 
from time to time, e.g. at p. 403, ^. . . the analogy of the river, 
according which there must always be change, but ordered change 
between proportional parts.” But if the river-fragment does say 


3 It is not certain that he did. The statement at Diog. Laert., IX, 8, 
éxtupotcbar rard rivas weptddovs ivaAAát, goes far beyond Theophrastus’ 
words at PFys. Op., frag. 1 (Liels, Dom. Graeci, p. 475), wow 85$ xal 
Tü£i».Twa ka xXpbvov Gpucuévov trīs rot kócuov peraBodys, and may be due 
to Stoic inflienee. The only statement we can certainly attribute to 
Theophrastus assumes no more than a fixed world-cycle and fits per- 
feetly the ab-ve conjecture. 

‘That the atter is part of a river-fragment, as Kirk assumes, is far 
from certain, Sut I see no harm in allowing it. 
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that “there must always be change,” what is there left to separate 
Kirk from the position he combats? Simply that, as he says 
(e.g. p. 370), Heraclitus did not mean that there must always be 
change in ali (individual) things. But the implied seope of the 
analogy is unrestricted in this fragment. Why should we then re- 
strict it to some things? Presumably because, as Kirk frequently 
observes, Heraclitus would not deny that there is plenty of stability 
in the world. But if he held the doctrine we are now discussing— 
(ii) above—he would not have the slightest reason to deny the 
stability of tables, trees, or rivers for that matter; for all this he 
could always account by the balance in the “exchanges” which 
constitute their flux. Thus I submit that even if the river-analogy 
had consisted of B12 and B 91b, we would still have no ground for 
denying that on Heraclitus’ view all individual things are constantly 
changing. And we would have at least one other reason to affirm it, 
which Kirk wholly ignores: that the extreme fluxers of Plato’s time . 
professed themselves followers of Heraclitus and were called “ Hera- 
cliteans.” Why this, if Heraclitus had not affirmed the philosophy of 
flux in any significant sense? It is easy enough to understand how a 
man’s epigont can exaggerate one of his cardinal doctrines. But 
on Kirk’s view there would have been nothing in Heraclitus for 
them to exaggerate, and the nexus of his professed followers with 
him would be completely unmotivated. ; 
Gregory VLASTOS. 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. 


Harvard Studies in Classical Philology, Vol. LXI. Edited by E. A. 
J _Havetocx, J. P. Exper and C. H. Wurman. Cambridge, 
Harvard University Press, 1953. Pp. 186; 12 pls. $5.00. 


The sixty-first volume of the H.S.C.P. contains four contribu- 
tions plus twelve summaries of dissertations for the Ph. D. degree. 
The two chief articles are * Platonism and Its Critics” by W. C. 
Greene and * Theophrastus on the Presocratic Causes” by J. B. 
MeDiarmid. The other two articles are of an archeological nature: 
“ Tonia, Leader or Follower? ” by G. M. A. Hanfmann and “ Stylistic 
Problems in Greek and Roman Arehaistie Reliefs ” by C. Mitchell. 

In *Ionia, Leader or Follower?," a revised and enlarged version 
of a paper presented to the American Philologieal Association 
(Princeton, 1951), George M. A. Hanfmann diseusses on the basis 
of the archeological evidence three questions: When did the Greeks 
first arrive in lonia? When did the so-called Ionian migration take 
place? What was the role of Ionia during the great awakening of 
Greece known as the Orientalizing period? 

The author’s answer to the first question is that although the first 
Greeks may have arrived in Ionia in the sixteenth century B. C., they 
developed only a few trading posts similar to the “ Athena Settle- 
ment” at Miletus. The collapse of the Mycenaean civilization 
marked the engulfing of the few settlements in Ionia by the Ana- 


tolian neighbors. - HEN E 
The evidence for the Ionian migration is divided into the findings 
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of erchitecture and of pottery. The former and more important 
evidence is scanty: Th» oval house in Smyrna (ca. 900 B.C.) is the 
earl=st Greek house xXnown in Ionia; the Second Altar of the 
Her.eum of Samos (ea. 850-800 B. C.) is the earliest sacral struc- 
ture and the graves cf Colophon (ca. 800 B.C.) are the earliest 
Greex graves discovered in Ionia. The latter evidence points to the 
nintl century as the pioneering phase of the first arrivals (perhaps 
befoze 850 for Smyrna, about 850 for Samos and possibly as late 
as 8C) for Ephesus) and to the eighth century as the first important 
phas in the eity-life o2 the major Ionian settlements. Thus Ionia 
appe:rs as a frontier r2gion between Greece and Anatolia, neither 
aheac nor behind the mainland; and living side by side with “ bar- 
bariaas” the Ionians were colonial pioneers instead of cultural 
leadezs. 

In reply to the third query the author eoneludes that until the 
middl= of the Orientalizing period (ca. 650 B. C.) “Tonia was a 
relati-ely provincial part of Greece . . . outdistanced by Rhodes and 
the Cy clades in the early phase of contacts with the Near East, and— 
perha»s because of the Cammerian invasions—lagged behind Corinth, 
Athen , and Sparta. During the late Orientalizing period, a great 
surge brings the lonians abreast with the other major regions of 
Greece. They forge ahead in the archaic period to become the 
culturel leaders of Greece before their wealth and their power, their 
luxuries and their hybris eome to a dramatic fall under the assault of 
Persia” (pp. 18-19). | 

Hanmann adds some observations on the development of Ionian 
art, wich achieved complete expression after the art of the mainland 
and th- Cyclades. The Ionic order in architecture, for example, 
seems £5 have developed irto its full form during the first half of the 
sixth e ntury, about fifty years later than the Dorie order. Ionia 
became the leader of Greece in art for a brief span. The flowering 
of her art was eut short by the catastrophe of the Ionian rebellion 
and as her artisís and intelleetuals seattered to other regions of 
Greece, Ionia sank once mcre to the role of a follower. 

The enthor is wisely cactious in the presentation of the evidence. 
He waras that archeology cannot provide absolute dates for historie 
events tmless aided by epigraphic finds and that it eannot offer any 
direct e-idenee for the development of the mind. Furthermore, the 
evidenee-is as yet scanty. ile admits, therefore, that his views must 
be regarded as interpretations of very limited material. The picture 
he presents concerns the economie history of Ionia and her art, not 
necessariy her intellectual and literary history as witnessed by 
Homer, the elegiac poets, Aleman in lyric poetry, the Ionian philoso- 
phers ard scientists, anc Eerodotus. The observations on the eco- 
nomic history of Ionia are in line with those of Carl Roebuck; ef. 
“The Economie Development of Ionia," C. P., XLVIII (1953), pp. 
9-16. 

4 Platcaism and Its Critics” is a revised version of William Chase 
Greene’s address as presidert of the American Philological Associa- 
tion (Pr-eeton, 1951), omitting two sections (a proposal of the 
study of ?lato “as a common denominator both of the diverse inter- 
ests of clessical scholars and of the problems of the modern world ”; 
and a survey of the early rivalry of Platonism with other philoso- 
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phies) and treating more fully the eriticism of Plato particularly in 
recent times (p. 63). As one might expect from the occasion which 
evoked the original composition, the article is an essay for the gen- 
erally educated reader rather than a systematic study for the special- 
ist. Perhaps as a result of the revision the printed essay, divided 
into five sections, is not as coherent as the title would indicate. 

The introductory section is extremely valuable for anyone who 
attempts to read Plato, cautioning against two dangers which con- 
front both the novice and the veteran: the separation of isolated 
passages from the context; and the reading into Plato of personal 
bias—the same two cautions which R. C. Lodge notes in the preface 
to Plato’s Theory of Ethics (London, 1928), pp. xüu-xii. As ex- 
amples of failure to observe these two cautions Greene cites Warner 
Fite, R. H. S. Crossman, B. Farrington, A. D. Winspear, and K. R. 
Popper. Greene also reminds us that Plato’s dialogues call for the 
active response and collaboration of the reader, and that Plato never 
deliberately employs unfair logic to defend a wrong position. Such 
cautions and reminders are basic to a sound approach to Plato, and 
it is surprising to what extent both Platonic scholars and students in 
other areas such as philosophy and political science Lave failed to 
observe them. Another clue to a proper appreciation of Plato 
which might have been added is the importance of character por- 
trayal in the interpretation of Plato; ef. my “ Character Portrayal 
in Plato’s Lysis,” O.J., XLI (1945-46), pp. 271-3. 

The second section is a brief summary of a Platonism which in an 
age of relativisrn recognized absolute standards in four fields: ethics, 
art, science, and religion, integrated by the theory of Ideas. But the 
reconstruction of Plato’s reasoning, as set forth by the author, is 
limited to ethics, epistemology, and ontology, with the addition of 
poetry as an aspiration to the expression of the Ideas. 

In the third section it becomes clear what is referred to as the 
* eyities" of Plato—namely, modern theories in the natural sciences 
and the social sciences. Looking through the eyes of Plato the 
author criticizes the contemporary conclusions of natural science 
which claims that the only real things are those that can be quanti- 
tatively measured, of political science which emphasizes chiefly means 
and processes instead of ends, of economies which until recently held 
to a capitalistic determinism, of psychology which assumes naif 
behaviorism instead of emphasizing freedom of the will and moral 
judgment, of anthropology which argues that custom is more power- 
ful than reason or biological inheritance, of sociology which accepts 
statistics as norms, and of history which at times advances a 
deterministic philosophy. As the author admits, these theories are 
unconscious rivals of Plato rather than deliberate criticisms. 

In the fourth section Greene defends Plato against various aecusa- 
tions raised against his philosophy: idealism, Utopianism, totali- 
tarianism, intellectualism, communism, and Puritanism. Following 
Natorp and Stewart the author recognizes the existence of the Ideas 
in a double sense: as concepts or methodclogical tools, and as abso- 
lute objects of aesthetic and religious intuition and contemplation. 
He doubts whether Plato ever really separated the Ideas from the 
phenomena, and notes that Plato admitted the inability to embrace 
fully the Idea of the Good. The charge of totalitarianism and com- 
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munsm derive, ia our opinion, primarily from a misinterpretation 
of tk» Republic, beginning with Aristotle. It is a point well taken 
wher. Greene states that Plato did not expect the state described in 
the Kepublic to be realized (p. 56). For further elaboration on this 
point we refer to our volume, The Theme of Plato’s Republic (St. 
Louie 1944). Greene admits an intellectualism in Platonism which 
exaggerates the gulf between ordinary citizens and leaders, but he 
observes that instead of attacking Periclean or Jeffersonian demoe- 
racy, Plato is criticizing “the irresponsible late-fifth and fourth 
century dictatorship of the proletariat, exercised in the assembly 
under the sway of demagogues, and in the popular courts of law, 
*assigiing a kind of equality to equals and unequals alike?" (p. 
59). By PuritanzEm the author means an intolerance of poetry. 
Plato’s true stand on poetry and art is illustrated by his ingenious. 
use of images, myths, symbols, and analogies. The literal-minded 
indivicial, for exaraple, who cannot appreciate the myths will never 
be a P'atonist. 

The concluding section of two brief paragraphs summarizes 
Platonzmm as a living attitude, not an ancient dogma, as an appeal 
to reascn and the will as final arbiters, bidding men to “ examine the 
very foandations ard assumptions of their various speculations and 
activities in the ligat of the Good, at the same time that it invites 
their er-ticism of itself. Such a seasoned and open-mindec Platonism 
we neer. today” (>. 63). Our chief regret is that this essay, 
presenting Platonism as a sound approach to many of our con- 
temporz-y problems and activities, will probably not reach as wide 
an audience in H.S. C. P. as it should receive. 

“Stylatic Problems in Greek and Roman Archaistic Reliefs” by 
Christine Mitchell is a subjective, brief (eleven pages of text and 
one-half page of notzs) discussion of two works in archaistic style: 
1) a merble tripod base found in 1933 in the ancient Agora of 
Athens, supposedly representing Herakles, Dionysos, and a Maenad; 
2) the our God base found in 1857 on the Acropolis, depicting 
Zeus, AtLena, Hepha stos, and Hermes. Using these two reliefs as 
illustraticns, the author describes the inherent technical problems and 
motivatioa of arehais-ie sculpture, stressing the opposition between 
the two- and three-dimensional conceptions—that is, “ the discordance 
which arises when a g2ometric designing of drapery is superimposed 
upon a figure which has outgrown or is unsuitable'for such a simple 
schematizetion ” (p. 78). This collision theory, as the author admits, 
is applica: le only to works of superior quality, in which the sculptor 
understooc anatomy ard form, and cannot be applied to the Graeco- 
Roman werks; for when the artist relaxed his concern for physical 
form and was content with “only the mildest approximation of 
anatomy, -he two-dimensional design became a selz-sufficient end, 
and one frily appropriate and easily amenable to rapid production 
and reprocuction” (p. 83). 

Althougk the Agora base has been placed tentatively in the first, 
century B.C. (ef. Hesperia, TV [1935], pp. 387 ff.), the author 
prefers to place it earlier—by all means before the Roman period in 
Athens, because she feels that it belongs with the archaistic reliefs 
executed be ore the Roman period in Athens. The date of the other 
base has been put at 330-370 B.C.; cf. E. Schmidt, Archaistische 
Kunst in Gaechenland und Rom (Munich, 1922), pp. 18 ff. 
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“ Theophrastus on the Presocratie Causes? by John B. MeDiarmid 
might be called an appendix to the work of H. F. Cherniss, who 
with E. A. Haveloek both urged and criticized the present study. 
When Diels showed that the Physical Opinions of Theophrastus was 
the source direetly or indirectly for the later doxographical writings, 
and when Zeller observed the similarity between fragments from the 
first book of the Physical Opinions and Aristotle’s survey in Meta- 
physics A, the general reacticn was that Aristotle’s testimony is 
corroborated by Theophrastus’ independent judgment on the basis 
of original evidence. The pendulum, however, is now oscillating in 
the opposite direction. Since Cherniss has questioned the reliability 
of Aristotle’s testimony on the Presocratics, it is only natural that 
the testimony of Theophrastus be serutinized. 

The author limits his study to the fragments on Presoeratie causes 
from the first book of Theophrastus’ Physical Opinions, being com- 
pelled to assume that Theophrastus’ statements have been repeated 
substantially in Simplicius’ commentary on Aristotle's Physics 184 b 
15 ff. After treating the Presoeraties in pairs or individually, fol- 
lowing the order suggested bv Usener and accepted by Diels, Me- 
Diarmid concludes that instead of exercising independent judgment 
on the Presocratics, Theophrastus simply repeats some of the 
interpretations that he found in Aristotle (particularly Meta- 
physics A) and as a result of selection and adaptation “he has 
frequently misrepresented his source and has exaggerated the faults 
present in it. It must be concluded that, with regard to the Pre- 
socratic causes at least, he is a thoroughly biased witness and is even 
less trustworthy than Aristotle” (p. 133). 

McDiarmid is not alone in his distrust of Theophrastus. G. S. 
Kirk in his recent volume, Heraclitus: The Cosmic Fragments 
(Cambridge University Press. 1954) states: “ As is to be expected, 
Theophrastus was heavily influenced by Aristotle’s attitude to his 
predecessors . . . Theophrastus’ objectivity, especially over ‘ meta- 
physical’ problems, is of a very low order... and many of his 
judgments are no better than conjectures made, one would say, in 
default of relevant evidence" (p. 20). (A review of Kirk's volume 
by bx undersigned has been published in C.J., L [1954-55], pp. 
191-2. 

It is surprising to note the diseredit to which the two leading 
Peripateties have fallen in recent years. Perheps the pendulum is 
swinging too far and a balance will be reached in the future. At 
least the argument of the present article appears at times too dog- 
matie, without reserving the possibility of other logieal explanations. 
The author, for example, asserts emphatically that similarities be- 
tween the interpretations of Theophrastus and Aristotle are not the 
result of agreement on specific historical data and that it is not 
“enough to explain these similarities as being due to the influence on 
Theophrastus of Aristotle’s ‘bias for the abstract and metaphysical 
point of view’” (p. 87). Another instance of failing to consider 
the possibility of other logical explanations is the treatment of the 
question why Theophrastus and Aristotle ineluded Xenophanes 
among the Presoeraties. The only reason, according to MeDiarmid, 
is hesitancy to omit him because of Plato’s one passing remark 
(Sophist, 242D) that the Eleatie sect began with Xenophanes or 
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earlier (pp. 118-20). Then why did not Plato’s five references eon- 
necting Heraclitus with Homer (Theaetetus, 152H, 160D, 179E, 
180C-D; Cratylus, 402E) compel Aristotle and Theophrastus to in- 
elude Homer in the discussion of Heraclitus? The author admits 
that “ Plato’s reason for linking Xenophanes with the Eleatics must 
have been something in the poems that seemed to foreshadow an 
essential feature of the Eleatic doctrine—perhaps such lines as those 
in which Xenophanes says, ‘God ever abideth in the selfsame place, 
moving not at all, ete," (p. 119). It seems possible, and even 
probable, that Aristotle and Theophrastus could have had a similar 
reason. Instead of noting such a possibility, however, MeDiarmid 
concludes: “ Ultimately, then, Xenophanes, the Eleatie 'of the doxo- 
T has no apparent basis but a passing remark of Plato” (p. 
120). 

We might draw severa. implications from the work of MeDiarmid. 
Students of Presocratic philosophy should depend primarily on the 
evidence of the fragmerits edited by Diels-Kranz, relying on the 
doxographical tradition with extreme caution. The use of original 
writings, of which Theophrastus availed himself, is no guarantee 
against bias in interpretation. It is easier to follow the trend set by 
others, as Theophrastus pursued the path of Aristotle, than to forge 
ahead with independent original work. It is also dificult for a 
person who spreads his interests over broad fields to be an indepen- 
dent scholar in each. And, finally, we personally never felt that the 
statements of the Peripatstics were valuable evidence for a political 
interpretation of Plato’s Republic. 


RHoszngv Q. HOoERBER. 
WESTMINSTER (Mo.) COLLEGE. 


C. H. RoskeRTS and E. C. TueNER, eds. Catalogue of the Greek 
and Latin Papyri in the John Rylands Library, Manchester, 
Vol. IV: Documents of the Ptolemaie, Roman, and Byzantine 
Periods (Nos. 552-717). Manchester, University Press, 1952. 
Pp. 211; 6 pis. 


. With the issuance of the fourth volume of the papyri in the 

John Rylands Library at Manchester, publication of one of the 
world’s great collections of papyri has been completed. Beginning 
with Volume I, edited by A. S. Hunt in 1911, the series was con- 
tinued with Volume II, edited by J. de M. Johnson, Victor Martin, 
and A. S. Hunt in 1915, and Volume III, edited by C. H. Roberts in 
1938. The distinguished tradition established by the editors of the 
earlier volumes is maintained in the fourth volume, which is edited 
by two of the leading papyrologists of their generation anc dedicated 
to an outstanding master in the field, Sir Harold I. Bell. Many 
diffieult palaeographieal problems (especially in eonneetion with the 
Archive of Theophanes) have been solved with skill, and the editing 
and the annotating of the documents have been carried out with 
admirable seholarship. Scholars continually take recourse to the 
earlier volumes in the series for their valuable discussions of nu- 
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merous issues of considerable importance in the field of papyrology, 
and it may be said, with confidence, that they will find in the 
fourth volume equally important documents with equally valuable 
discussions. 

The dates and the types of the texts included in the volume are 
shown most conveniently by the headings of the main sections of the 
Catalogue, as follows: I. Miscellaneous Literary Texts (Nos. 552-3) ; 
II. Documents of the Ptolemaic Period (Zenon Archive) (Nos. 554- 
71); III. Documents of the Ptolemaic Period (Nos. 572-93); IV. 
Documents of the Roman Period (Greek) (Nos. 594-607); V. Latin 
Documents (Nos. 608-15); VI. The Archive of Theophanes (Nos. 
616-51); VII. Documents cf ike Byzantine Period (Nos. 052-62); 
VIIL Miscellaneous Minor Documents (Nos. 663-717). The docu- 
ments in section II, from the Zenon Archive, had previously been 
published by C. C. Edgar, “A New Group of Zenon Papyri,” 
Bulletin of the John Rylands Library, XVIII (1934), pp. 110-30— 
reproduced also in S.B. V, 7637-54—and are reprinted in the 
volume reviewed here with only a few necessary changes in Edgayr’s 
texts, indicated in square brackets. Likewise, Nos. 583, 589, 599, 607, 
609, and 613 had previously been published elsewhere. 

The following eursory notes will give some indication of the wealth 
of new material in this concluding volume of the Rylands Papyri. 
No. 572 provides new readings for B.G.U., VI, 1214, along with 
information which supplements our knowledge from that document 
as regards the designation of seribes to draw up demotie contracts 
and their fees. No. 572 also confirms the differentiation between the 
émoraryns and the dpytepe’s of a temple which was made by Wileken, 
U.P.Z., I, pp. 44-5; ef. Wileken, Grundz., p. lll. No. 574 is a 
fragmentary letter with 2 reference to the “tax on drugs of the 
Serapeum,” our first reference to such a charge. No. 575 contains 
our first attestation of a supplementary 20 per cent charge (ézi- 
ceuzrov) on the tax on fruit trees. No. 581—part of the same 
document as P. MMil., I, 2, C, D, E, as observed by F. M. Heichelheim 
(see the note to P. Adler G., 7)—provides a probable new meaning 
of xoyAlas as a spiral-shaped cranny for nesting pigeons, in a dove- 
eote. But the editors’ illustration of the device—the clay shells 
shaped like chemists’ flasks found in the walls of dovecotes at 
Karanis (A. E. R. Boak and E. E. Peterson, Karanis: Topographi- 
cal and Architectural Report of Excavations During the Seasons 
1924-28 [Ann Arbor, 1931], pp. 24 and 49, and Pl. IV, Fig. 64)— 
is more perplexing than enlightening to this reviewer. Soon after 
the publication of P. RyL, IV, but apparently too early for her to 
consult No. 581, Mrs. E. M. Husselman discussed these dovecotes in 
an article entitled “The Dovecotes of Karanis,” T.A.P.4A., 
LXXXIV (1953), pp. 81-91, especially p. 82. 

In No. 583 there are important ehronologieal implieations for the 
year 170 B. C., whieh have been diseussed by E. G. Turner, in his 
preliminary publication of the papyrus, “A Ptolemaic Vineyard 
Lease," Bulletin of the John Rylands Library, XXXI (1948), pp. 
148-61. See also E. Bikerman, in Chronique d'Égypte, XXVII 
(1952), pp. 396-403. Apparently through inadvertenee— the state 
of the Greek text being too seeure to justify the omission of a 
translation— the rendition of lines 13-19 of No. 586 is missing. No. 
588 has important implications for the technical use of the word 
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Ma.eðóves. The explicit use of the word for debtors also called 
Tlécrat 75s émvyovgs (lines 8-9) confirms the contention of J. Q. Tait 
(“ Mépoat ris éexvyovas.” Archiv, VII [1924], pp. 175-82, especially 
p. 130; ef. F. Zucker, * IIépcau? R.-E., XIX, 1 [1937], cols. 910-26, 
especially cols. 913-24) that the latter designation has no connec- 
tion. with race, nationality, or classification of population, but was, 
rather, a legal fiction compelling debtors in contracts to provide 
greer security for the creditor. (Tait’s view is confirmed also by 
H. L Bell, in his note to P. Merton, 10, 4.) Tait maintained that 
this use of Ilépoat 75s émvyovgs was started under the Ptolemies. 
No. 388 shows that it was in use in 84 B. C., and not a new practice 
then The editors of P. Ryl, IV carry the practice back to 105 
B. C. through a new restoration of P. Reinach, 25. 

TI2 editors regard No. 594 (to be dated in 145/6 A.D. or 147/8 
A.D) as probably a (vorapyixés) Ayos Anupdtoy àpyvpucoy resem- 
bling B. G. U., IX, 1894, except for the feature that No. 594 has to 
do wth more than one village, whereas the Berlin document records 
the eolieetions from Theadelphia alone. On the basis of No. 594 
they also assay a tentative estimate of the population of Karanis 
and make the following statement: ' It is worth noting that at the 
date hen this return wes made there was only one Jew in Karanis." 
Both this statement and the attempt to estimate population seem to 
me tc rest upon very tenuous grounds, for our knowledge of topar- 
chic ©llections is limited and we cannot be certain that such collec- 
tions -epresent complete, rather than partial, collections. More com- 
plete substantiation of my position as regards this matter will be 
found in P. Col., VI (now in press), where I have discussed P. Col., 
l ver» la, a document which is closely related (compiled by the 
same clerk) to B. G. U., TX, 1894. 

The- recto of No. 595 was utilized by H. I. Bell in his important 
article entitled “ The Economie Crisis in Egypt under Nero,” in 
J.R. €, XXVIII (1938), pp. 1-8. Three related documents throw 
light cn the collection of laographia in the Arsinoite nome at this 
time; cne of these is No. 595, the other two are P. Grauz, 2 (= S. B., 
IV, 7232) and P. Corneil, 24. The relationship between No. 595 
and P. Cornell, 24 is especially interesting. In the Cornell papyrus 
a certan Nemesion, whose title is given as Aoyevras Aaoypadias, drew 
up a lit of 44 dopo: dvevpero. who were in arrears in poll-tax and . 
dike-taz payments at Philadelphia in 56 A.D. No. 595 is written 
in the same hand as th» Cornell doeument and, in fact, makes 
possibl the reading of Nemesion's name in line 1 of the latter. In 
No. 59 Nemesion, this time with the title rpdxrwp Aaoypadias, has 
drawn =p a list of 105 delinquents in poll-tax and dike-tax payments 
(listed under various headings as dyaxeywpynxdTwy àmópov krÀ. and 
dAÀÀcy €vakeyopmkóTov . . . eig Gyvooupevous Tózovs and égrpayeupevot 
krTÀ.) a Philadelphia in 57 A.D. Of the 44 persons named in the 
Cornell papyrus, 34 reeur as delinquents in the Rylands document. 

No. 9 employs rà oréupara in the sense of “the various gym- 
nasial casses," a usage already commented upon by E. G. Turner, 
“The Cerousia of Oxyrhynchus,” Archiv, XII (1937), pp. 179-86, 
especial-y p. 185. From t3e original publication of the papyrus in 
that artele, No. 599 has been incorporated in S. B., V, as No. 8032. 
An inte esting feature of No. 601 of the Rylands collection is the 
red stamp on the verso (sec Pl. 4), “ which is possibly an authentiea- 
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tion of the document.” No. 607 is a letter worthy of note, written by 
an official who had “inside” knowledge to his subordinate, with 
instructions that the latter spend all the “ Italian silver" he had on 
hand for goods of any kind. His object was, apparently, to antici- 
pate the rise in prices about to be induced by the depreciation of the 
value of the sestertius, probably the same rise in prices that Dioele- 
tian attempted to control in his famous Edict. See also W. L. 
Westermann, “ Price Controls and Wages,” in The Age of Diocletian: 
A Symposium (Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, 1953), pp. 
25-36, especially pp. 28-9. No. 612, a Latin marriage contract, forms 
part of the same papyrus as P. Mich., VII, 434. 

The Archive of Theophanes (Nos. 616-51), which consists of 
itineraries, accounts, memoranda, private letters, and publie docu- 
ments, forms, perhaps, the most important section of a volume which 
contains numerous important documents. The identity of the archive 
as that of Theophanes—a scholasticus serving under the Prefect of 
Egypt, more directly on the staff of Vitalis, the rationalis, who 
appears in P. Vindob. Boswinkel, 14—was established by compari- 
son of No. 623 with P. Lat. Strassb., I (edited by H. Bresslau, in 
Archiv, ITI [1906], pp. 168-72). Both these papyri were written 
in the same hand and in almost precisely the same wording. On the 
basis of the itineraries, the probable official position of Theophanes, 
the price levels indicated by the accounts, and other features of the 
memoranda, the editors assume a connection between Theophanes’ 
journey and the civil war of 324 A.D. and date most of the papyri 
in the archive between 317 A.D. and 323 A.D.. The itineraries 
followed by Theophanes show that he utilized various official man- 
siones and mutationes that are known to us. Starting from Anti- 
noópolis, he seems to have gone to Babylon by river. Thence he 
went to Alexandria, thence inland again to Nikiu, to Athribis, to the 
“ great road” of the Antonine itinerary at Heracleopolis Parva, 
and thence to Pelusium. From Pelusium he travelled to Gaza, to 
Askalon, to Lydda, to Caesarea, and thence through Tyre, Sarepta, 
Sidon, Beyrout, Biblus, Tripolis, and Laodicea to Antioch. Staying 
two months at Antioch, he followed essentially the same route on his 
return to Pelusiim and Heliopolis. On these travels his average 
daily journey amounted to thirty-two miles. Daily expenditures 
ranged between 2,000 dr. and 3,000 dr., of which 900 dr. were for 
his slaves, the number of whom is not given. In Syria his diet was 
more varied than in Egypt, figs, apricots, damsons, mulberries, and 
clingstone peaches appearing in the list of foods. The heaviest 
expense was for food and wine, but next came the cost of baths, soap, 
and papyrus. Upon his return to Egypt, he bought gold aurei at 
prices ranging from 7,000 to 30,000 denarii. Also of interest in the 
accounts are the items of clothing and household objects, which are 
indicated by new words, mostly loan-words from Latin. 

On p. 110, the reference io the Cambridge Ancient History should 
be to Volume XII, instead of Volume XI. No. 624 is an interesting 
letter to Theophanes, from his sons, whose purpose seems to have 
been, at the instigation of their teacher, to show their father the 
extent of their accomplishment in the learning of Greek. The letter 
is of importance as evidence of the influence of Greek culture in 
Egypt at this time. On p. 132, note to line 290, the reference 
should be to F. M. Heichelheim, * Syria," in Tenney Frank, Eco- 
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nomic Survey of Arcient Rome, TV (Baltimore, 1938), instead of 
“F, M. Heichelheim, Economic History of the Roman Empire, vol. 
IV (Syria). . . ." Mos. 640-9, a part of the Archive of Theophanes 
not connected with his journeys, contain domestic accounts relating 
to his estate at Hermopolis. I quote here part of the editors’ com- 
ments concerning these accounts: " They are domestic accounts and 
memoranda which give an idea of the standard of living of a pros- 
perous member of the haute bourgeoisie of the period. Theophanes’ 
domestic staff is numerous and in some respects his economy antici- 
pates that of the great houses of Byzantine Egypt.” 

No, 652, from the late fourth or the earlier part of the fifth 
century À. D., is a rezeipt of the Praefectus annonae Alexandriae, 
eountersigned by his superior, the Count of the Saered Consistory 
in Constantinople, and given to the loeal authorities of Hermopolis, 
attesting receipt of the annona civica; also included is an attestation 
of the subordinates of the prefect. The editors offer the comment 
that this unique document is “...a good example of check and 
counter-check typical of the Byzantine bureaucracy.” No, 653, an 
account of judicial prozeedings before a praeses, dated in 321 A. D., 
originally belonged to the archive published by P. Jouguet in 1911, 
. in P. Thead. No. 656, a declaration of land for the census of 297 
A. D., has a number of parallels, some very close. Among recently 
published papyri of this sort, mention may be made of P. Strassb., 
152; P. Cairo Boak (= A. E.R. Boak, “ Early Byzantine Papyri 
from the Cairo Museum,” Études de Papyrologie, IT [1934], pp. 
1-22; III [1936], pp. 1-45, especially pp. 1-17, 24-45), 2; 8; 9; 10; 
11; and the re-edition cf P. Thead., 54 and 55 by Á. E. R. Boak, 
P Farly. Byzantine Papyri from the Cairo Museum," Études de Papy- 
rologie, III (1936), pp. 1-45, especially pp. 18-24. Inasmuch as the 
juratores, witnesses to the survey, are characterized, in line 7, as 
BovAevrai, No. 656 establishes the importance of the local senates in 
Dioeletian's new census regulations. No. 656 also throws light on a 
few of the diffieulé problems that were left unsolved in Boak’s re- 
edition of P. Thead., 54 and 55. No. 659, a petition to a praeses, 
may have belonged originally to the arehiv ‘published by P. Jouguet, 
in P. Thead. In the Indices, p. 203, xapotdiov is cited as occurring 
in No. 627, line 83, where one finds, rather, kapmrifojpa. Presumably, 
the latter is a late Pe whieh eseaped the authors in the compila- 
tion of the Indices. 


JOHN Day, 
BARNARD COLLEGE, COLUMEIA UNIVERSITY. 
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Giovanni Forni. Il reclutamento delle legioni da Augusto a Dio- 
eleziano. Milano-Roma, Fratelli Bocca Editori, 1953. Pp. 244. . 
2000 lire. (Pubblicazioni della Facoltà di Filosofia e Lettere della 
Università di Pavia, 5.) 


Any reasonably competent study of this subject would have been 
welcome, and Forni, a student of Passerini and Fraecaro, has pre- 
sented us with a really excellent and valuable monograph. Since 
Mommsen's famous “ Conseriptionsordnung " in 1884, there have 
been many important discussions of various aspects of legionary 
recruitment and useful, though incomplete or limited, collections of 
the evidence. But Forni has undertaken a systematie survey of all 
the questions involved and the examination and tabulation of all the 
available data. As one would expect, his main interest, beyond the 
assembly of the evidence, is the connection between the recruitment 
of the legions and the general social history of the Empire. 

The book consists of two parts: nine chapters in which problems 
are discussed in a more or less logical sequence and three long ap- 
pendiees in which the evidence, almost entirely epigraphieal, is 
presented in a series of tables. Forni begins with brief treatments 
of the legal aspect and the machinery of the levy and with a longer 
discussion of pay and conditions of service. Ch. IV is an analysis of 
the sources for the patria of legionaries. After this introductory 
material, Forni takes up in the next three chapters the provineializa- 
tion of the legions in the first century and the supposed exelusion of 
Italians under Vespasian, the areas of recruitment from Augustus to 
Trajan, and territorial and local recruitment from Hadrian to 
Diocletian. He eoneludes his survey with chapters on the juridical 
and social status of legionaries. In many respects, however, the 
essential results and main contribution of his study are found in 
the three appendices, which come to over a hundred pages. Ap- 
pendix A consists of four tables: ages of legionaries on enlistment, 
length of service in various periods, domicile of veterans, and 
careers of legionaries. Appendix B summarizes the origines of 
legionaries arranged geographically within each of four periods: 
Augustus to Caligula, Claudius and Nero, Vespasian to Trajan, and 
Hadrian to the end of the third century. Finally, Appendix C pre- 
sents the same data, in the same geographical and chronological ar- 
rangement, for each legion. There is a short index, along with a list 
of passages and documents diseussed. 

It would take far too much space to summarize and diseuss all the 
conclusions reached, but some of the more important may be stated 
as follows. Forni emphasizes the gradual, evolutionary character of 
changes in legionary recruitment. Under Augustus the great majority 
of legionaries were Italian. By the time of Claudius and Nero about 
half were still drawn from Italy; under the Flavians and Trajan 
approximately a fourth or a fifth were. After Hadrian relatively 
few Italians served in the legions. Forni’s figures for Italians and 
provincials are: Augustus to Caligula, 207 and 128; Claudius and 
Nero, 117 and 123; Flavians to Trajan, 44/73 and 215/268; Hadrian 
to the end of the third century, 17+ and 1866+. A similar decline 
in the number of recruits trom Baetica and especially Gallia Narbo- 
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nensis begins as early as the Flavian period. In the first century, 
as Mommsen had suggested, the Greek and Latin halves of the 
Empire were treated as distinct recruiting areas. furnishing men 
for units stationed within their limits. From Hadrian on regional 
and then more strictly local recruitment gradually becomes the rule. 
Forni rejects the theory of Mommsen and Rostovtzeff that Vespasian 
excluded Italians from the legions, and also stresses the fact that 
local recruiting began long before Hadrian. Incidentally, the quali- 
fying statements of Mommsen and Rostovtzeff are not always noticed 
as they should be in this book and elsewhere. 

Probably few will quarrel with the author’s main conclusions, 
which for the most part are quite reasonably not unlike those of 
other scholars, but some points deserve comment. Forni compares 
Tae., Ann., IV, 4, 2 and Vell. Patere., IT, 130, 2 and concludes that 
between A. D. 23 and £0 Tiberius had turned to the provinces to find 
suitable recruits for the legions (p. 52). But Patereulus’ loyal and 
politic enthusiasm is perhaps better evidence that taere had been a 
problem than that it was solved or that the solution was found pre- 
cisely in these years (quanta cum quiete hominum rem perpetui 
praecipuique timoris, supplementum, sine trepiaatione dilectus 
providet). | 

Again, in my opinion F'orni takes an unduly dark view of legionary 
pay and conditions of service (Chs. III, V, VIII). The pay, he 
believes, at best was enough for bare subsistence. This was an im- 
portant factor in deterring all but the most desperate and poverty- 
stricken Italians from legionary service. A better class in the 
provinces was willing to enter the ermy, but Forni is inclined to 
explain any evidence that some legionaries and veterans possessed 
even modest wealth by assuming that they had private means or 
acquired property after discharge (pp. 125-6). He was evidently 
unable to use P. A. Brunt’s paper on military pay ard superannua- 
tion in Papers Brit. Seh. Rome, XVIII (1950), pp. 50-71 or V. 
Arangio-Ruiz, * Chirografi di soldati," Studi in onore di Siro Solazzi 
(Naples, 1949), pp. 251-63. The collection and study cf the scattered _ 
evidence for the financisl affairs and status of soldiers might be re- 
warding. The question is obscure, but it seems probable to me 
that legionaries were better off financially than many or most 
peasants and artisans and that ordinarily they accumulated some 
savings during their service. The repeated rulings on the testamentum 
militis and related matters and on the claims of illegitimate children 
of soldiers show that a esrtain number were not paupers. Recently 
published texts referring to soldiers’ estates include P. Mich., 435 
and 440 (see A.J. P., LXXI [1950], pp. 433, 435) and P. Mick., 
514. 

As regards the appendices, the first question 1s whether the col- 
lection of evidence is rezsonably complete and accurate. Only ex- 
tended use will determine the matter but easual testing confirms 
one’s confidence. It is to be expected of course that students of 
particular areas or units will be able to make additions. For ex- 
ample, to the four legionaries from Britain given by Forni (p. 192), 
two others may be added; see E. Birley, Roman Britain and the 
Roman Army (Kendal, 2953), p. 76, n. 40 = Arch. Aeliana, 4th 
ser, XII (1935), p. 214, n. 39. Again, Forni’s lists of Norieans 
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serving in Britain ean be expanded; ef. that of Birley, Festschrift 
fiir Rudolf Egger (Klagenfurt, 1952), pp. 176-85. Most of the 
additions, however, though very probable are not absolutely certain, 
and Forni in general is quite properly conservative and cautious. 

Many will regard the author’s chronological arrangement of his 
data as the major weakness of the book. Three of his four periods 
fall in the time from Augustus to Trajan, and all the evidence from 
Hadrian to Diocletian is lumped together. Doubtless there were 
reasons for doing this; some inscriptions could not easily have been 
dated closely enough to be assigned to shorter perods. But the 
result is that the appendices and much of the discussion of social 
status and the like are of limited value in determining whether there 
was any significant change in the composition of legions from the 
early second to the late third century, one of the most important 
questions with which a study of this kind might deal. 

It is hardly necessary to do more than menticn the uneven dis- 
tribution of evidence, of which Forni is fully aware. For example, 
of the 1866+ provincial legionaries from Hadriar to Diocletian over 
1150 are from North Africa, nearly all of them serving in the III 
Augusta. In the same period the origin of only one soldier ean be 
determined in each of several other legions. Except for Egypt the 
evidence is especially meagre for the East. 

Forni shows an admirably wide knowledge of bibliography. Of 
publieations appearing since his book went to the press, perhaps 
three may be mentioned as espeeially relevant: P. Mich., VIII, which 
contains many letters of soldiers and veterans and provides much 
valuable information about their background and their activities in 
service; J. H. Oliver's important edition of Aristides’ Roman Oration 
in Trans. Amer. Philosoph. Soc., XLII, 4 (1953); and volume two 
of Altheim’s Niedergang aer alten Welt (Frankfurt, 1952), which 
deals largely with the army in the third century and which, among 
other things, makes Forni’s caution the more impressive. 

Few of the printer's errors which I have noticed will be confusing. 
A. Stein is credited with E. Stein’s Beamten u. Truppenkórper (p. 
86, n. 1). The citation from Kraft on p. 200, n. 2 should read p. 
154. A book which will be used as much as this deserves paper of 
beiter quality. 

In eonelusion, this is a laborious work done with great eare and 
good judgment, which will be long and gratefully used by many 
students of the Roman Empire. 


J. F. GILLIAM. 
UNIVERSITY OF IOWA, 
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Eric Beier. Romar. Britain and the Roman Army. Collected 
Papers. Kendal; Titus Wilson and Son, Ltd., 1953. Pp. xi + 
196. 15s. . 


This little book, as the subtitle indicates, is a collection of sixteen 
papers written between 1935 and 1952. The unifying elements in 
them are two: they all deal in ong way or another with the Roman 
army, and they are all demonstrations of method in what the preface 
describes as “the borderland of Roman history, archaeology and, 
above all, prosopography.” 

The first four papers kave an additional unity in tracing successive 
steps in the Roman conquest of Britain. The first argues that Nero’s 
appointment of Quintus Veranius to the governorship of Britain 
means that Nero had decided to complete the subjugation of Britain 
by conquering Wales. Tne second, on Agricola and his predecessors, 
shows that Agricola’s sole achievement in Britain was the battle of 
Mons Graupius, for which the way had been prepared by the ex- 
plorations and conquests of others. The third takes up the period 
after Agricola, and in particular the date and causes of the dis- 
appearance of the Ninth Legion. Birley’s view is that it was not 
destroyed about A.D. 118 in an uprising of northern Britons, but 
probably disappeared a deeade later, perhaps after being transferred 
to the East to cope with the Jewish uprisings or perhaps in renewed 
fighting along the northern border. 

The question of this frontier, partieularly in eonneetion with the 
Brigantes, is dealt with at length in the fourth paper, one of the 
best in the collection. The starting-point is Pausanias’ statement 
(VIII, 43) that Antoninus Pius “took away from the Brigantes in 
Britain the greater part of their territory." From this the reader is 
led through a diseussion of the sources and dates of Claudius Ptole- 
maeus, since his geography helps to fix the boundaries of the 
Brigantian territory, then through the relations of the Roraans with 
the Brigantes under Hadrian, then earlier, in A.D. 51 in the gov- 
ernorship of Didius Gallus, in A. D. 69, and especially under Petillius 
Cerialis (A.D. 71-74), to the conclusion that Antoninus Pius’ sole 
acclamation as imperator was for a victory which was won hy Lollius 
Urbieus in A.D. 142 over a “free Brigantian" movement and 
resulted in the abandonment of Hadrian's Wall and the annexation 
of all the territory up to the new wall on the line from Forth to 
Clyde. This paper is a first-rate example of what can be done by 
combining exact and detailed knowledge of literary, archaeological, 
epigraphic, geographical, ana numismatie data under the guidance 
of a creative imagination. Whether all readers will agree with the 
author’s suggested identification of the marble head found near 
Hawkshaw (the author cites a description by James Curle in Proc. 
Soc. Ant. Scot., LXVI [1932], pp. 277-397) as a portrait of Lollius 
Urbieus is another matter. There seem to be stylistic difficulties with 
the dating; but the proposal is not offered as certain. On the 
contrary, the author hopes that * before long a happy chance (if not 
a methodical search) " will prcvide more evidence to solve the prob- 
lem; and this continual posing of new problems, with suggestions 
for solving them, is one of Birley’s most useful contributions. The 
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book teems with possible topies for dissertations or even more ad- 
vanced research. 

Other specially important papers are the tenth, on the origins of 
legionary eenturions, and the thirteenth and fourteenth on the 
equestrian officers of the Roman army and their origins, In the 
tenth and fourteenth the author effectively demolishes Domaszewski's 
twin notions that before Septimius Severus legionary centurions, 
especially of the higher ranks, were almost all Italians and former 
members of the praetorian guard, while conversely Severus and later 
emperors excluded Italians and other westerners from the equestrian 
military service, allowing it to be filled with Asiaties, Africans, and 
Ilyrians. At the same time he emphasizes the need for really eom- 
prehensive studies oz the actual origins of the officers of the Roman 
army below the senatorial rank. 

These officers are classified in the thirteenth paper as “ (a) 
senatorial generals or generals-to-be, (b) equestrian staff officers 
and battalion commanders, and (e) centurions, [the army’s] company 
commanders and junior staff officers”; and the paper undertakes a 
new examination of the standard view that the equestrian officers 
were mostly callow youngsters, innocent of all military experience, 
going through the motions of military service merely as a prerequi- 
site for the civil eareer they had chosen. l 

What Birley actually finds is that the equestrian officers fall into 
three distinct age groups. Some were in fact appointed at about 
twenty and may have been sons of centurions or primipilares; but 
the majority seem to have entered the service in their thirties after 
rising to the rank of duovir in the administration of their native 
municipia. A few began at an even more advanced age; some had 
come up through the ranks of the legions and attained equestrian 
status only in their fifties. All but a very few of these officers were 
consequently men of some maturity and experience in affairs at the 
outset; and their successive appointments as praefectus cohortis, 
tribunus angusticlavius, and praefectus equitum averaged three or 
four years each; so that those who went on to procuratorships and 
higher posts in the civil administration of the empire had been 
thoroughly tested and trained. In particular, Birley emphasizes (pp. 
138-9 and 143-9) the judicial and administrative nature of the 
duties of a tribunus angusticlavis, of whom he savs that he “ was not 
merely a staff officer to the senatorial legate of the legion; he still 
remained, in a sense, the magistrate seeing that the other ranks were 
fairly treated, as Roman citizens should be." In addition, he cites 
in detail evidence that equestrian officers had a considerable role in 
the civil administration of the provinces. 

There is also a neat sketch (pp. 141-3) of the system of reports 
and recommendations concerning these officers which accumulated in 
the office of the emperor’s ab epistulis: and stress is laid (pp. 145 
and 153) on the fact that “equestrian officers were technically 
civilians” except when they held specifie commissions and for that 
reason could readily be dismissed from the service. 

Comments on details might well be endless, since all these papers 
are made up of details organized and interpreted in masterly fashion; 
but a few specific points may be made, beginning with the paper just 
described. On p. 136 there are two misprints: the reference for P. 
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Fu-cius Rusticus showd be I.L.S., 2762 instead cf 2760, and Ti. 
Julus Latinus (Z. L. S., 1847) was thirty-seven, not forty-seven years 
old. On pp. 144-5 and 146 the general references to the “rich haul 
of papyri from Egypt and, more recently, from Syria” and “ an in- 
serintion from Gerasa” are appropriate for a lecture but un- 
sati factory from the point of view of the reader wha wants to follow 
them up. (The reviewer hopes soon to supply not merely the 
“re_soned selection of Roman military documents” called for in 
note 23 on p. 144, but a corpus, with commentary, of all Roman 
miliary papyri, including those from Dura-Europos.) Similarly, 
the -eferenees to Mommsen’s pridianum, which on p. 137 appears as 
* E(phemeris) E(pigrcphica) VII, art. xlix," might well have been 
brovzht up to date. Tais papyrus has been republished as B.G. U., 
696 and in Palaeographical Society Facsimiles, ser. II, vol. II, no. 
165, and Mommsen's commentary in a slightly revised form in his 
Gese-nmelte Schriften, VIII, pp. 553-6; the reviewer has published 
a re-ised text and new commentary in A.J. P., LXIII (1942), pp. 
61-7-; and most recently J. F. Gilliam in A. J. P., LXXIII (1952), 
pp. —-8, has produced a better interpretation of ex pagano in eol. 
i, 20. On p. 145, too mach is made ot the formula vale frater karis- 
sime it is as conventional as “ Dear Sir" or “ Very trulv yours." 
Page 172-3 will have a special interest for admirers of Cicero’s Pro 
Cluertio. The fact menzioned on p. 175 that no Roman army units 
in Bxtain bore the title Antoniniana in A.D. 213 hes a parallel in 
the data from the great rosters of the coh. Palmyrenorum at Dura. 
These show a dozen or so men who enlisted in A. D. 207, 208, 209, 
and <10, twice that number for A.D. 207 and 212, a great increase 
to 11! in A. D. 214, 40 in 215, and 129 in 216, but none at all for 
211 o- 213. 

Obviously, the years b2tween Septimius Severus’ death in 211 and 
Caraclla's Parthian expedition in 214 were even more seriously dis- 
turbec and eritieal than had previously been guessed. The reviewer 
of eotrse welcomes the brilliant deduction on pp. 128-9 concerning 
the diference in meaning between centuria with ihe cer:turion’s name 
in the genitive (e.g. centuria Secundini) and the instances where 
the eenturlon's name is given an adjectival form (e.g. centuria 
Sancttina). The difference, in Birley’s words, is that the “ adjectival 
form is used of a former commander—and, in normal circumstances, 
will orly have been used for as long as a new commander remained 
to be sppointed.” The evidence of the Dura papyri (T. A. P. A., 
LXXXIV [1953], pp. 213-15) eonfirms Birley's interpretation eom- 
pletely But all of the foregoing is merely a sampling of an 
imaginative and exeiting book. 


ROBERT O. FINK. 
KENYO 7 COLLEGE. 
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A. W. Gomme. The Greek Attitude to Poetry and History. 
Berkeley and Los Angeles, University of California Press, 1954. 
Pp. vii + 190. $3.75. (Sather Classical Lectures, X XVII.) 


* I should perhaps explain that, in the title, the words ‘ Poetry and 
History’ form one concept; I am talking of Greek poetry when it 
concerns itself with a historical subjeet, and of hisiory when, or if, 
it is written in a ‘ poetic’? manner” (p. v). 

Gomme commences with Aristotle’s famous distinctions between 
poetry and history: poetry, which deals with the universal, is some- 
thing more philosophie and of graver import than history, whieh 
deals only with the particular; the poet, composing generically, tells 
what would happen, the historian reports what happened, what so 
and so did or what happened to him. 

After two lectures (little change has been made in the transition 
to print) on Homer, Gomme devotes Chapter IIT to “ Some Problems 
in Aristotle’s ‘ Poetics, " in which, with the aid of an Appendix and 
frequent reference to the text, he undertakes to clear away certain 
confusions about Aristotle’s attitude to poetry and to art. He passes 
on to “ Herodotos” and “ Herodotos and Aeschylus”; Thucydides 
gives his name to Chapters VI and VII; Chapter VIII is headed 
“The Fourth Century—Conclusion.” Supplementary material in- 
eludes a brief “ Preface,” a “ Bibliography of Shor: Titles” (p. viii), 
an “Index of Ancient Authors Cited,’ and a frugally constructed 
“ General Index” {chiefly of authors quoted) ; 

Although Gomme sets out to prove how misleading are Aristotle’s 
distinctions and how often the critics err in their judgements of 
history and poetry, he by no means confines himself narrowly to this 
aim. Rather, he uses Aristotle's remarks “as a stimulus in the 
examination of the ways of Greek poet and historian in dealing with 
historical themes ” (p. 95). As a result, we have precisely the kind 
of book we should ask for from Gomme, one that allows him to 
express freely his views on poetry and (especially) historiography. 

The volume is full of good sense, acute observations, and inter- 
esting comparisons. The study of Homer’s use of his material 
(which to him was historical), for example, is brightened by illus- 
trations from Shakespeare’s way with his (Holinshed’s and other 
chronicles). 

Herodotos, Gomme shows, elaborates Homer’s method; his narra- 
tive is generalized, he writes in the poetic manner, The treatment of 
Herodotos and Aeschylus, naturally, derives from the Persai; essen- 
tially, however, the chapter continues the study of Herodotos. On 
p. 102 Gomme states well a recurring theme, one that needs to be 
repeated again and again to students (and others, unfortunately) 
of our own day: “ Nor should we treat Herodotos like a child and 
say that we must not apply twentieth-century standards to his work. 

. But we can... demand from him honesty, intelligence, and dili- 
gence, which are not the prerogatives of our own age alone. ... What 
else can we do but judge by our own standards? The sense of value 
is part of history, and ‘the unfailing vitality’ of the great writers 
that we talk about implies that the standard must be a living one.” 

No man today, I imagine, surpasses (or equals?) Gomme in 
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kno-ledge and understanding of Thucydides. The two chapters here 
emphasise this and demonstrate how comprehensively Gomme looks 
at ks authors. It is all of the first importance; my own judgement 
of is quality is reflected by the fact that I select a few passages, 
almest at random, without comment of my own. Thucydides, the 
* seiontifie" historian, is no less the artist than Herodotos. He 
achi-ves his artistry by leiting his story speak for itself (i.e., he 
tells what happened; but he prepares us for what is to come). From 
Thu-ydides’ record ihe reader draws conclusions; Thucydides, with- 
out "ormulating them, nevertheless thinks about general laws. As 
an extist he did his work in the right order (first he collected the 
evidence, then he wrote the story), not, like so many moderns, put- 
ting what should be read first into footnotes or even appendices. 
And the dramatie charecter of the History is implicit in the events 
themselves. As for his passion for the truth (on which Gomme in- 
sists İn the writer of history), “is that the passion of the scientist, 
that ae must observe and state the truth, or of the artist, that his 
work should be well-proportioned? I do not believe that in a 
historian these two things ean be separated” (p. 162). Cf. p. 142: 
* All that we are entitl»d to ask of the historian is that he be in- 
tellis nt, that is, thai he be not a ninny about his own age and its 
predreetions, that he work hard to find all the evidence there is, and 
that be have a regard for the truth. Only, that cannot but be, in the 
end, the truth as he sees it. We also ask that he be able to write." 

For the fourth century, as Gomme points out, we have no historian 
of the first rank. The last chapter, consequently, becomes rather an 
epilogue to the experience of Greece and an estimate of the achieve- 
ment of the Greeks. Inevitably, Gomme returns finally to the major 
historans and his major thesis (p. 181): “But Herodotos and 
Thucydides are not dead. This is after all what we mean by saying 
a worx is a classic, that it does not belong only to its own time and 
place; and in this sense Herodotos’ and Thucydides’ Histories axe 
as fpiilosophieal! as Homer’s epic or the plays of Aeschylus and 
Sophoxles.” 

Meeaanieally, this book has few flaws. The punctuation needs 
adjustment on pp. 10 (ncte 14}, 14 (note 17), and 22; a hyphen has 
playec truant on p. 162; p. 79 carries a bad accent. 

The Sather Classical Lactures rank with the best of our time and 
A. W. Gomme, Professor of Greek in the University of Glasgow, 
oceupi s a position of the highest distinction among classical 
scholars. It is fitting that such a Lectureship should seek such a 
scholar, and how extraordinarily fruitful the collaboration has 
proved_to be! f | 

MALCOLM F. McGregor. 


UNIVERSITY oF BRITISH COLUMBIA 
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ANNA SaDURSEA. Inscriptions latines & monuments funéraires 
romains au Musée National de Varsovie. Varsovie [ Warsaw ], 
1953, Pp. 137; 46 pls. Z1. 28.50. (Auctarium Maeandreum, 
IV.) 


Except for the few Polish words on the back of the title page and 
the price stamped on the back cover, this book is entirely in French. 
It contains a description of the fifty-five Latin-inscribed monuments 
now in the possession of the Department of Antiquities of the 
National Museum of Warsaw, together with a preface, bibliography, 
chapter on “generalities” (method and plan, ete.), a “ general 
index,” an index of ihe principal names of persons, 68 photographs 
illustrating all the monuments, a list of the plates, and a concordance 
of these with the text. 

Two of the inseriptions are votive, one honorific, fifty-two sepul- 
chral. All the monuments are stated as being of marble except two 
funerary altars (one each of limestone and travertine) and two 
sepulehral tablets of limestone. The collection is from several 
sources. Thirty-nine pieces came in 1947 from the École Supérieure 
(Lyceum Hosianum) of Braniewo (Braunsberg, East Prussia), five 
from the Pae Collection (“restored to Poland after the Treaty of 
Riga," 1921), three in 1945 from the château Potocki at Jablonna, 
six in 1948 from Lubniewiea (near Lubusza, district of Sulecin), 
one in 1938 from Prince Emanuel Bulhak, and one is on loan from 
the Institute of Classical Archaeology of the University of Warsaw. 

Unfortunately, there are no extant records of their provenience 
except for the nine already published in C.1.L. and another pre- 
viously published. These ten are: OC.I.L. VI (Rome), 3318, 
9644, 10917, 24701, 33420, 33738, 35454; X, 5447 (via Latina, outside 
Aquinum); XIII, 7733 (Ems, near Koblenz); Huelsen, Róm. Mitt., 
XIX (1904), p. 153 and Greifenhagen, Arch. Anz., XLVIII (1933), 
pp. 443 f., with fig. 24 (said to have come from Macerata in Pice- 
num). Another oz them was also published by Greifenhagen (op. 
cit., pp. 451 f., fig. 30), but without indication of source. 

Of the 46 texts not published in C.I.L., none seem to be very 
important historically, but five may be mentioned as the most sig- 
nificant: three epitaphs—no. 27, of a sailor, L. Deccius Gemellus, 
miles classis pr. Misemensis centuria Sextiani; no. 37, of an eques 
singularis, M. Aurelius Villanus; no. 40, in Latin and Greek, of an 
imperial freedman, M. Tulius Aug. l. Sistus (the emperor is Philip 
or his son, 244-249); no. 51, a fragmentary dedication to Hadrian 
(nothing left except part of his name and titles) ; and no. 53 (pub- 
lished by Huelsen and Greifenhagen, loce. citt.), a votive relief in 
honor of Mithras. Nos. 45-50 are evidently Christian. 

The chief value of this publication seems to lie in the painstaking, 
detailed description of the monuments and the photographs of them 
all. The author thus adds useful information to supplement C. I. Ls 
texts, though for the eleven inscriptions that she has in eommon with 
C. I. L., Huelsen, or Greifenhagen her text is less aecurate—judging 
from her own and Greifenhagen's photos—in four or five eases, more 
accurate in three or four, and about equally aceurate in two or three. 
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Those for which she is better than C.I.L. are C.I.L., VI, 9644 
(Sadurska, no. 10), 24791 (no. 15), and X, 5447 (no. 1). 

Her method is to give deteils of material, dimensicns, letter heights 
(for only 24 inseriptions does she state any variation), provenience, 
and present state of preservation; then a detailed description of 
the whole monument, especially of its decoration; then the text of the 
inseription, a restoration of this when fragmentary to the extent 
possible, a transcription and translation, notes on the text, and a 
conclusion on the date. 

There are some weaknesses in both method and manner. The texts . 
are not detailed or accurate enough; there is no attempt to arrange 
them as inscribed, not even as to left margin, no punctuation, no 
indication of damaged or doubtful letters, of tall letters, ligatures, 
etc., though the notes often mention some of these points; some of 
the readings are proved incorrect when checked against the photos, 
and these are generally not very good, often not good enough to 
check the texts in all perticulars (they seem to be photos of the 
stones themselves, not of copies). 

But the worst fault I judge to be the assurance with which the 
author dates all the monaments. This she does by studying either 
the artistic features (sculptured decoration, iconography, ete.) or the 
inseriptions, or both. For the former she uses comparable mate- 
rial in Altmann, Bernoulli, Collignon, Hekler, and a few recent 
works (Lehmann-Hartleben, Rodenwaldt, Robert West). Here I am 
not competent to follow, but from my own slight experience and 
what I have gathered from colleagues in classical archaeology I am 
very skeptical. I do not believe, for example, taat Altmann’s 
Römische Grabaltüre can safely be used to date any such piece; for 
one thing, neither his deseziptions nor his photographs are adequate, 
though he himself may well have had the necessary knowledge and 
judgment for dating satisfactorily. As for the inscriptions, only 
one—the dedication to Hadrian mentioned above—is datable by its 
contents, though a half-dozen, others furnish a terminus post quem. 
For the first ten monuments here described, for example, the widest 
dating given by the authcr (given, not suggested, except once by 
pourrait être) is “ Angustan,” “ Flavian,” or “second half of first 
century,” the other datings being such as “beginning of second 
century,” “A.D. 50-70," or “second decade of second century,” 
although there are only two possible dating points emong all ten 
inseriptions—the names Flavia Saturnina (twice) and Ti. Claudius 
Aug. i. Scapula—, neithar of which is more than a terminus post 
quem and only the latter certainly such (whether the Aug. is Claudius 
or Nero). 

One example will illustrate the author's usual method in dating 
inscriptions. Of no. 2 sha writes, “ Les caractéres sont soignés, trés 
larges, caractéristiques de ls première moitié du I s. de n. e." (which 
I am afraid is worthless) and “comme Vi long ne parait qu’excep- 
tionellement sous Claude ...” (which is based on J. Christiansen’s 
reporting [De apicibus et € longis inscriptionum latinarum (1889), 
p. 29] * Haud seio an easu faetum sit, ut imperatoris Claudii... 
aetate I longa semel tantnm . . inveniatur," but the context makes 
clear that he was speaking only of the Arval records extant from 
the Claudian period; in fact, C.I.L., VI, 1 [which Christiansen 
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used] prints six tall I’s, besides one tall numeral I, among the 
Claudian Arval fragments, VI, 4, 2 [1902] adds another, and out of 
nineteen or twenty Claudian stones in my own collection of squeezes 
and photographs ten show one or more tall Ps). 

The way in which both decoration and inscription are made to 
serve for dating may be exemplified by no. 3: “L’emploi du foret 
[drill] pour les fouilles d'aeanthe qui ornent les coussinets [the 
eushion-like ends of the pediment of the funerary altar, forming the 
top of the left and right sides], ainsi que le gentilice Flavia que l'on 
trouve évidemment aussi à d'autres époques, mais qui est le plus 
populaire sous les Flaviens nous permettent de placer notre monu- 
ment sous cette dynastie," although no evidence or argument is cited . 
in support of thus dating the use of the drill. 

With respect finally to no. 54, which the author suspects as of 
doubtful antiquity on both stylistie and epigraphieal grounds, neither 
doubt seems justified and the inseription at least looks perfectly 
authentic. The epigraphical argument appears without value: the 
fact that the name Heunois is not found in any index of C.I.L. [it 
appears twice in the correct form, Eunois, in C. I. L., IL and IX], the 
great rarity of the name Plancius, and the use of idemque and 
eiusdem instead of idem, eius, in violation of “ the extremely laconic 
character of Latin inscriptions of the good period, to which the 
perfect form of the letters would assign ” this one. 

Nevertheless, and despita the above criticisms, this is a welcome 
publication. Neither the inscriptions nor their monuments appear to 
be of any great significance, but it is important that they should be 
published, especially since they are now rather inaccessible. The 
author states that “other (uninscribed) funerary monuments in the 
National Museum (of Warsaw), such as sarcophagi, urns, fragments, 
ete., will form part of a special study." 

AnTHUR E. GORDON. 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY. 


Cart W. Buzcen, Joun L. Caskey, Marion Rawson. Troy, Vol. 
III: The Sixth Settlement. Part I, Text: pp. xxix + 418; 
Part II, Plates: pp. xxxv; 512 figs. (including 68 plans, sec- 
tions, and reconstructions). Princeton, Princeton University 
Press for the University of Cincinnati, 1953. $36.00. 


The importance of the Sixth City at Troy as compared with its 
predecessors is clearly illustrated by Troy III, a publication devoted 
entirely to this city, whereas the five earlier settlements were pre- 
sented in the firs: two volumes. The scheme of publication is that 
used in the earlier volumes, previously reviewed in this Journal 
(LXXIV, pp. 86-91, 442-444); the fullness and excellence of pre- 
sentation and illustration to which readers have become accustomed 
in the previous reports are here continued. The emphasis, however, 
is somewhat different from that in the earlier volumes, especially 
Volume II, for in the Sixth City the monumental architecture is the 
overwhelmingly important feature and therefore in this volume the 
Mad dE and discussion of the architecture is the dominant 
element. 
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-roy VI was a settlement of some six hundred years’ duration, 
elearly eut off from its predecessor by the arrival of & new stock and 
a rew culture, from izs successor by a violent earthquake which laid 
the city low but did not destroy its culture, which lived on in VII. 
Over six meters of aceumulated debris and as many as eight levels 
represent this long history, whieh the exeavators have divided and 
tre-ted in three sub-periods. In all of them Troy was always a royal 
str nghold, a great fortified citadel dominated by a palace at the top 
anc with a number of large houses on terraces, the seat of a strong 
anc prosperous royal power. Of this city only the outer ring—the 
massive fortification wats and the two lowest terraces of houses— 
esezped the levelling op2rations for the large temple terrace; much 
of È, however, had been badly eut up by the builders of Troy VII, 
VIN, and IX. Wide swaths were eut out of this area by some of 
Seh-iemann's deep trenches; what remained was dug wholly oz in 
par by Dorpfeld, yet the Cincinnati Expedition has been able to 
add three large and impressive buildings to those already known 
aoe new light on the monumental walls and buildings of 

ro- VI. 

T aat the Sixth Settlement was a fortified stronghold already in its 
earl- phase is shown by segments of the walls which have now been 
unecvered. The newly d:seovered House 630, as well as other house 
wall, emphasizes the break with the architecture of Troy V; that of 
VI s much more monumental. Gray Minyan ware becomes the 
charaeteristie pottery from the start and remains predominant 
thro-ghout VI; the few survivals of pottery from V soon fade cut, 
impcrted matt-painted ware appears already in early VI, increases 
in tke middle phase, when it is accompanied by Myzenaean ware, 
whic. steadily increases until it becomes a considerable import and a 
strormz influence on local pottery in late VI. In middle VI the re- 
placenent of the old fortiieation wall of the early phase by a larger 
wall vas begun. Built ir sections through the middle and late phases, 
this vas never quite finished. The study of this fortification wall, the 
fixing of the sequence in which if was built, the discovery of the north- 
west section, the establishment of the northern line of the circuit, 
const=ute one of the most important accomplishments cf the Cincin- 
nati Expedition. The effort that was made to clear the wall of debris 
and ta open large sections to view should be greatly appreciated by 
visito s to the site. 

The houses just inside ihe wall in the southeastern part of the 
citade have been carefully studied, and to Dorpfeld's list have been 
added.the Pillar House, just inside the south gate, as well as the 
Anta “Louse outside it. The former has allowed the establishment of 
a new type of plan, a lerge central room with a smaller room at one 
end aad, in this ease, three alcoves at the other end of a long 
rectangular plan. Two great pillars on the long axis of the central 
room .elped support the roof, if not even an upper storey. Cor- 
jeeturzl reconstructions of a flat-roofed, one- or two-storey structure 
are given. The same type is recognized again in Dórpzeld's House 
VI G, now further investigated, as were also the simple rectangular 
structcres VI E and VI F. Three rows of internal supports appear 
in VI F and several possible schemes of reeonsiruetion are offered 
for thë building, all assuming either a single flat roof or a broken 
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flat roof with elerestory, and most having an upper storey. Dórp- 
feld's Houses VI A, VI B, and VI C were not investigated further, 
but in a general statement with regard to them, on p. 6 and repeated 
on p. 261, the authors wonder if a “ true megaron " or “ the megaron, 
in the strictest sense of the term, really existed in the Sixth Settle- 
ment at all" This doubt seems to rest on the possibility that these 
three houses might have had lateral entrances in the main room, such 
as were found in the Pillar House, VI F, and VI G. If such door- 
ways existed, and they are by no means established, they would 
certainly seem to have been, in all three cases, auxiliary to the main 
entrance from the portico at one end, for a review of Dórpfeld's 
publication of them ean leave no doubt that each house consisted of 
a portico in antis with a large room behind; only in the ease of VI B 
is there any question as to the size of this room or the possibility of 
a second chamber behind. All are long rectangular, isolated struc- 
tures, the rooms aligned in length and with a portico at one end; 
these are certainly the essential features of a megaron. It would be 
sirange if these houses did not have gabled roofs as we have argued 
in our review of Troy I (4. J. P., LXXIV [1953], pp. 87-8), and for 
the same reasons they might be expected on the other buildings as 
well. In all eases, however, the authors have assumed, without 
stating the reason for their preference, that all the buildings at Troy 
from the beginning through the Sixth Settlement have had flat roofs. 
This seems highly unlikely. 

A most interesting and important discovery was the finding of one 
of the cemeteries of the last phase of Troy VI, for it is a cemetery 
of cinerary urns, establishing unequivocally the practice of cremation 
at Troy towards the end of the fourteenth century B.C. It is even 
possible that a crematory has been found not far from the cemetery. 
Whether the practice was characteristic of the people who founded 
Troy VI, or was a late acquisition just before the end of the period, 
could not be established. But that these people. were closely con- 
nected with the parallel movement which invaded Greece and put an 
end to its Early Helladie culture is clearly shown. Yet the develop- 
ment on either side of the Aegean was different, despite continued 
commercial contacts throughout the period of Troy VI. The ex- 
cavators are careful to poirt out that despite these contacts, quite 
strong in the Mycenaean period, Troy never became a Mycenaean 
citadel and differed in cults and culture. What then were the in- 
fluences that worked differently on this branch of the migration? It 
is stated that from the beginning Troy VI looked westward in its 
foreign relations, that there is no clear import from the east, no 
recognizable Hittite artifact at Troy. In looking too closely at 
details, have not the excavators perhaps missed the much larger 
features of Anatolian fortified towns which seem to characterize 
Troy VI and distinguish it from its Greek cousins? It is beginning 
to seem likely that Mycenaean civilization itself, and especially 
Mycenaean architecture, owed much to the Hittite world, and its 
infiuence seems to have ceme much earlier to Troy than to the 
western side of the Aegean. 


SAUL S. WEINBERG, 
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ON HERACLITUS. 


I offer here remarks on (a) the authenticity of the whole or 
part of some of his fragments (Section I), and (b) the historical 
relation of his thought to that of those who influenced him most 
directly, Anaximander and Anaximenes (Section II). The im- 
mediate stimulus for these reflections I owe to the study of 
G. S. Kirk’s recent book, Heraclitus: The Cosmic Fragments, 
whieh I reviewed briefly in the July issue of this Journal. A 
work as serious and thorough as this compels one to reconsider 
many things one has previously taken for granted, to ask new 
questions, look afresh at the texts, and push through to a finish 
some hitherto half-finished trains of thought. For this I must 
express my sincere thanks to Kirk and also the hope that he will 
see in my many criticisms of his views a mark of esteem, not 


! After completing the first draft of this paper I had the benefit of 
comments on it by Professor Friedrich Solmsen and of a detailed dis- 
cussion of the fragments of Heraclitus made by Professor Harold 
Cherniss in his seminar at Princeton (Spring Term, 1955). I learned 
much from both, and made many revisions and corrections accordingly. 
But it must not be inferred that either or both of them would share 
all the views I express here; I alone am responsible for any opinion 
not credited by name to another. With two minor exceptions, I have 
not even undertaken to mention the interesting suggestions put forward 
by Professor Cherniss in his seminar; original ideas are better presented 
to the public by their originator, and I hope he may publish them 
himself. I also wish to thank the Institute for Advanced Study for 
enabling me to pursue studies on this and other topies under ideal 
conditions during the past year. 
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the reverse. Only a Zundamental work is worthy of extensive 
criticism. And if I have said little on matters in which I agree 
with him, it is becatis2 I could not hope to improve on his own 
treatment of them. 


J 
I start with the river-fragments. In Diels-Kranz they read: 


B 91a: rorapõ . . . odk éotw éeuBavat Sis Të avro. 

B 49a: worapois rots atrois euBaivopéy re xa: oùk éuBaivoper, 
eluéy re Kai ovx eigev. 

DB 19: morapoic. roicw atroiow épuflaivovow repo xal érepa 
Uara értppe.? 


''he first is the most famous of the sayings attributed to Hera- 
clitus since the time of Plato. The latiers citation (Crat., 
402A) reads: otx dy éuflatgs for oók éorw éuByra. in Aristotle 
(Met. 1010 a 14) anc Plutarch.’ I believe thet Plato’s more 
direct form, in the secend person optative in place of the infini- 


? The sequel, kai Vvxal 08 awd røv bypéy dvadumdyrat, is. printed in 
the fragment by Diels-E.rtnz, but with a sceptical question-mark. The 
main reasons for rejecting it are noticed by Kirk (pp. 388, 371). But 
we would be in a better position to solve the residual puzzle, sc. why 
Cleanthes (cf. Kirk, p. 367) should have connected the river-image with 
the soul, if we adopt (folowing a suggestion made by Cherniss in his 
seminar) an emendation proposed by J. D. Meewaldt (Mnemosyne, IV, 
4 [1951], pp. 53-4), verpxf for voepai in the sentenc3 preceding the 
citation, which would than run, “ For Heraclitus, wishing to show that 
souls by being exhaled become ever new (veapal), likened them to 
rivers, saying, ete.” Thus Cleanthes would have linked the soul with 
anathymiasis (perhaps, as Kirk suggests at p. 371, by means of B 36 
sub fin.) and then soul-in-cnathymiasis with the river-:mage by means 
of the ceaseless change characteristic of exhalation. A still more com- 
plete explanation for Cl2aathes’ treatment of the fragment would be 
available if, as I shall argue below, B 49a should be retained. (May I 
say here, once for all, thet I shall not burden the text by references to 
the ancient sources of quoted fragments, except where these are essen- 
tial for my argument; tke sources are easily found in Diels-Kranz or, 
better still, in Kirk who al-o gives more of their context. In referring 
to Kirk’s opinions I shell not give page-references except when his 
excellent index of the fragments, pp. vii-ix, is insufficient to identify 
the passage.) 

5 De E, 392b, from which B 91 is taken by Diels-Kranz, and also in 
Plutarch’s less complete citalion at De Sera Num., 559e. But in a third 
citation in Plutarch, to which I shall refer and quote in the text below, 
Plato’s oók à» éufaígs is rateined. 
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tive, is more likely to be the original* The second fragment 
expresses in its first sentence much the same thought as that 
conveyed by B 91a in a different, though equally arresting, form. 
Both fragments are now in peril of their lives. Reinhardt has 
rejected the first; Gigon, and now Kirk, reject also the second, 
leaving us with B 12 as the single original? But I have no 
intention of bidding these old friends goodbye without strong 
reasons. And Kirk has really none for condemning the first, 
except the following: While Plutarch cites B 91a twice in al- 
most the same form (see Kirk, p. 372), he has a third citation 
(at Qu. Nat., 9128) which reads: rorapois yap Sis rots àvrots ovx 
dy éuBains, ds dyow 'HpákAerros, érepa yap èmpp Bara. Kirk 
assumes that the latter must be derived from an original identi- 
cal with B12, and that Plutarch’s first two citations (as well 
as Plato’s and Aristotle’s) can only be variants of B12. But 
let us compare the first clause in Plutarch’s third citation (a) 
with B 91a and (b) with the first part of B 12. In the case of 
(a) the difference is triviel: “ rivers” in the plural in place of 
“ river.” © In the case of (b) the difference is anything but 
trivial: Plutarch’s says, “one cannot enter twise,” while B 12, 
“to those who enter.” The presence of dés in the earliest version 
of the Heraclitean saying is attested not only by the Platonic 
citation to which I referred above, but, more strongly, by the 
context of Aristotle’s version of the fragment (Met., 1010 a 13): 
“ Cratylus scolded Heraclitus for having said one could not step 
into the same river twice; for he thought one could not even 
once.” In his book Kirk does not question the authenticity of 
Cratylus’ remark.” But, if authentic, it could not have been a 


t Cf. odx ay éfetparo at B 45, which is sufficient to dispose of Rein- 
hardt’s opinion (“Heraklits Lehre vom Feuer,’ Hermes, LXXVII 
[1942], p. 18, n. 2) that the second person optative “niemals Herak- 
litisch sein kann," echoed by Kirk (p. 372). To this article by Rein- 
hardt I shall hereafter refer merely by the author’s name. 

* Reinhardt, loc. cit., and Parmenides (Bonn, 1916), pp. 165 and 207, 
n. 1; O. Gigon, Untersuchungen zu Heraklit (Leipzig, 1935), pp. 106 ff. 
Cf. also E. Weerts, Heraklit und Herakliteer (Berlin, 1926), pp. 8ff. I 
shall focus on Kirk’s discussion which conserves most of the objections 
that have been raised against B 91a and 49a. 

*'There is also, of course, ot« d» éuBaígs for oùx Eoriy épfivau but this 
would only strengthen the conclusion I reach below if the former is the 
original, as I have already suggested. 

7 He did so in an earlier paper (A.J. P., LXXII [1951], pp. 225 f., 
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retort to B 12. which does not contain the vital ŝis. How could 
it then be di-ected at anything but a saying which did say 
“twice,” as Gigon ard Reinhardt have already observed? Are 
we to suppose that Cratylus first invented the powerful image 
conveyed by “twice” (as an inference from B12?) and then 
made his own creation the epitome of the Heraclitean doctrine 
to which he okjected? Of shall we think he got it from some 
other second-hand source? In the absence of definite evidence 
to the contrary, we can only assume that an image worthy of 
Heraclitus’ genzus was his own creation, not that of an imitator 
or paraphraser. But if 8(s was in the original, it could obviously 
not have been ia the first part of B 12; while the second part of 
B 12, unobjectionable -n itself, could very well have been taken 
from an original which read, dis és rév abróv zrorapóv otk dy éuBains, 
érepa yàp Kal iroa tata emppe. This is substantially Plutarch’s 
third citation * and, in the light of the foregoing considerations, 
our best reconstruction of the Heraclitean original from which 
both B 91a and B 12 were derived. 

What of Kirk’s case against B 49a? His objection to the first 
sentence is that -t “is not a possible summary of anything Hera- 
clitus said, for it asserts that at any moment the rivers are the 
same and not the same: this, as Aristotle tells us, is the belief 


at pp. 244-8). He started here by pointing out the similarity between 
Aristotle's citation and Pleto’s (Crat., 402A 9-10), as though this were 
any reason for thinking that Aristotle is only quoting Plato and Plato 
is misquoting Hereclitus. Then, catching up with the non sequitur, he 
negatived the poss bility taat both Pleto and Aristotle are quoting a 
genuine fragment Ly referring to Reinhardt’s opinion thet B 12 is the 
original quotation irom Heraclitus and then “confirming ” Reinhardt’s 
view by referring Plutarch. In all this there is nothing to discredit 
the authenticity of Cratylus’ remark es reported by Aristotle, unless 
we assume the very point at issue, sc. the genuinenes3 of B 12 and 
spuriousness of B 21a, nor is there anything in Reinhardt (loc. cit.) 
except the scornful aside, " Was bei Aristoteles steht, is; nicht Zitat, 
sondern Anekdote.” 

5 But I have kept the text in Plato’s citation for the first part of the 
fragment, on the rale that the earlier citation should ke favored in 
the absence of definite reasons to the contrary. For Plato's és... 
worapéy in place of the dative in Plutarch’s third citation cf. els mnAdp 
éuBás at B 5; Plutarch himself has the &ceusative with eis in one of his 
three citations (De Sera Nem., 559c). Both forms were in use (L.S., 
8. v. éuBalvew) ; Heraclitus’ use of the accusative with és in this fragment 
and of the dative in B 49& presents no ciffieulty. 
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not of Heraclitus but of Cratylus, aùròs yàp dero o0" dra” (p. 
373). Now if we are to press such fine points we might as well 
be exact about it. If Cratylus’ remark is to be recast into a 
retort against B 49a, it would have to assert not, as this does, 
both alternatives, “we do, and do not, enter,” but just one of 
them, “we do not enter.” So the difference between the two 
views would remain intact, Heraclitus asserting identity-in- 
difference in B 49a, Cratylus difference (without identity) in his 
remodelled rejoinder. So the difference from Heraclitus would 
remain intact. The only question then is whether Heraclitus 
would be unlikely to express identity-in-difference in a yes-and- 
no form. To this the answer is certainly, No. Kirk rightly cites 
the parallel of oùx éféAe kai e6éXe at D 32. He might also have 
noticed here the 0Aa xat oby 6Aa in D 10. These prove that Hera- 
clitus did use the paradoxical yes-and-no form of expression, for 
which there is no known precedent, though it turns up after 
him both in his imitators 7° and in his great critic, Parmenides * 
—a form which is the perfect vehicle for his paradox that things 


? An objection first made by Gigon, op. cit., p. 107, and approved by 
Calogero, Giornale Critico della Filosofia Italiana, XVII (1936), p. 
215, n. 1. 

19 ( Hippoer.), De Victu, 1, 4, mévra wpós éxagrory rwird, xal ob8ey mávTwv 
TwÙTÓ, l, 5, wavra ratra kal où raùrà, 1, 24, ol abrol écépmovat kal é£éprrovot 
kai obx ol abrol . . , Tor abréy uù) elvai: roy avróv. De Nutr., 17, pia piors 
torl wavra kal où pla, 24, ula ptors elvat kal ph elvai, 25, wéyeOos abray 
péya kal ob péya, 27, yuk) Kal où -yAuK7, 32, Gúvapıs ula kal o0 ula, 42, oùx 
tort kal crt, For most of the passages from De Nutr. I am indebted to 
Reinhardt, Hermes, LXXVII (1942), p. 239. For the same idiom in 
Euripides, ef. Hl., 1230, piña re koù ó(Aa, Bacch., 395, rò coóà» où codia, 
Or., 819, 7d kaAó» ob xadév, Hel., 138, redvaot xod TeÜvaot, Alc., 521, čari 
re Kobkér' ior. ; and Eurip. parodied by Aristoph., Ach., 396, oùx &yBov, 
évdoy early. 

3g 6, 8-8. Those. who deny any allusion to Heraclitus in Parmenides 
(and they are now in the great majority) have yet to explain why in 
these lines Parmenides should (a) impute to anyone the belief in the 
identity of being and not-being (rather than merely the belief.in not- 
being, which is bad enough from his point of view and would have 
given his critical dialectic all the scope it needs) and (b) after saying 
ols rd méhe Te kal obk elvai rabróv verduioras here, which would be quite 
sufficient to make his point, should add maliciously, cod Taíróv, pro- 
ducing the expression, raóTÓ» ko) raùrór, which so strikingly parallels 
Sa xal oby ňa in Heraclitus; nor (e) why he should be so emphatic 
in asserting that each of the two forms in his cosmology is éavréx 
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which not only eppear ta be, but are, different are nevertheless 
“one” and “the same.” Nothing would be mcre natural for a 
man who thinks and talks this way than to say, of the same 
rivers whose waters are never the same at any point, “we step 
into the same rivers—and we don’t step into tae same rivers.” 
What of the naxt sentence, cizév re kai oix eiuey? Surely one does 
not need to see “ him through the eyes of Hegel ” (Kirk, p. 373) 
to suppose thet he could have seid just that. The idea of our 
being and not being would be a true application of Heraclitus’ 
notion of the identity of opposites and neither more nor less 
Hegelian than the identity of the living and the dead at B 88. 
Heraclitus was as capable of saying cipéy re rol otx elpev, 88 
Euripides fort; ve kob«ér čary, Alc., 521. But is he likely to 
have said so in this fragment? This is the real problem, for 
admittedly the transition from “into the same river we do and 
do not enter” to “we are and are not” is abrupt. It is possible 
that some part of the original dropped out, for our source for 
this fragment, Heraelizus Homericus, omits important words in 
two of his other citations of Heraclitus.1? If so, the simplest ex- 
planation would be thal the original read épév re xai oùx cipev Col 
avrot>**, But tais is by no means the only reasonable hypothesis. 


wavroce rwuTdy, Tar Sérépwe gui twitdy, B 8,57-8 (on the latter ef. 
T. A. P. A., LXXVII [194€], p. 69, n. 21; and now Kirk, p. 2). As other 
allusions to Hersclitus we can count id) waXivrporos at B 8,10 if, as I 
shall argue, the same word must be retained at Her., B 51; also (e) 
the parallel of exidvyo: . . . evríararoc at Her., B 91 with exióvágevov ... 
curie Táuevor at Parm., B 4 (which is ironically strengthened by Rein- 
hardt’s rehabilitation—now followed by Walzer and Kirk—of the 
genuineness of orvicrara: in the Heraclitean fragment, against its re- 
jection by Diels-IEranz anc others; to the defense of cuvlorara: I should 
add Heraclitus’ use of &derarci at B 125). 

22 In the case cf B 90, all he gives us is wvpós . . . áuoigg rà mávra, 
Quest. Homer., 43, omitting kal mip dwdvrwy; of daréuevcy uérpa kal dmoc- 
Bevvóuevor uérpa in thelast clause of B 30 only dwrógeióv re kal oBervd- 
pevov survives in ibid., 26. No omissions in the case of B 62, though 
his text (ibid., 24) is obviously not as good as that of Hippolytus. 

13 Zeller-Nestle, Philosophie der Griechen, I (2) (Leipzig, 1929), p. 
798, n., suppose that of avrof (or éy rots abrois morauois) though not in 
the original was meant to be supplied from the preceding ol aùrol. 
Though I do not think these suggestions "absurd" (so Kirk, p. 373), 
neither can I put any stock in them in the absence of any appropriate 
parallels. 
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There is nothing to preclude the possibility that the epey was 
existential, and that Heraclitus passed in this fragment (with 
or without intervening words) from the “ yes-and-no” of our 
relation to external objects (the rivers, as symbols of change) to 
the “ yes-and-no " of our own (changing) being.** 

My conclusion as to the relative claims to authenticity of the 
three river-fragments is thus the opposite of Kirk’s. In one 
thing I do agree with him: we cannot keep all three; for though 
Heraclitus may well have used the river-image more than once, 
he is unlikely to have done so without significant variation in 
thought and expression. But the one I would sacrifice is B 12, 
for it is the flattest of the three, and can be better explained as 
a smoothing down of B 91a (or rather of the variant I have 
suggested above) and B 49a, than can the latier as subsequent 
remodellings of a weaker Heraclitean original!5 Another solu- 
tion of the problem would be to take Seneca’s version as the 


14 Other objections to B 49a are also put forward by Kirk, following 
Gigon: “The use of the first person plural to represent an action which 
is not necessary or universal (in contrast, for example, with fr. 21) is 
improbable in archaic prose style; and it is extremely unlikely that the 
éuBaivorres (who provide the fixed point of observation in fr. 12) 
should be put on a level with the waters which change” (p. 373). 
Why is the latter “unlikely”? Doesn't Heraclitus think that men 
change as much? Why then should he not “put them on a level” 
with the changing rivers? And the truth expressed by the verbs surely 
is universal (what else could it be?) ; so there is no problem about the 
plural, though I am not convinced that there would be, even if it were 
not universal. Curiously enough Kirk does not bring up the most 
serious difficulty in the way of the genuineness of the latter part of 
B 49a: elpév re xal ovk elpev are just the words that would have been 
most likely to be quoted by Cleanthes (n. 2, above) or by Seneca (n. 
16, below) who see the river as a likeness of human change. The only 
explanation I ean offer is tc assume that the first part got separated 
from the second in some important source and thus came alone to the 
notice of Cleanthes and Seneca; cf. the fate of B 90, whose first part, 
Tvupós re árrauoig? ra mårra, is cited all by itself (with variations) 
over and over again (ten citations listed by Walzer, Eraclito [Florence, 
1939], pp. 125-8), while only Plutarch preserves the whole fragment. 

18 I have misgivings about dropping even B 12. It has its own peculiar 
stylistic beauty, best noticed by H. Fraenkel, who speaks of its “ wie 
rastlose Wellen herabflutende Kola,” Gött. Nachr., 1925, p. 107, n. 2. 
Yet neither does it have the rugged strength of Heraclitus. To rely on 
the contrast between morapatgıi roisiw atbroiow and érepa kal Erepa Udara 
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original of the first part of B 49a: in idem flumen bis descendi- 
muc et non descendimus ( Ep., 58. 23).9* But I think this goes 
to the other extreme from B 12. Seneca is bound to have both 
of tae gems that fell out of B 12, end both in the same sentence. 
But either of them— co not enter twice ” or * ws enter and do 
noi «nier "— tells the whole story perfectly all by itself. To put 
thew together makes a crowded »attern, redundent, and less 
lucic. Its taste (or, rather, lack of it) is much mcre likely to be 
that >f Seneca than Heraclitus!" 

I shall next review the case of B89, rois éypwyopóoiv fva kai 
Kowor KÓc oy. elvat, tov 96 kouuopévov exactoy els loy àmoorpédeoDa:. 
Diels. followed by Kranz, had already condemnei.the second 
clause, for no good reason: the use of Kotjuopévoy is no objection, 
for, a Kirk points out (p. 64), xoyeãoĝa a common word from 
Home: down, is perfectly possible instead of kafeóBev, ebbe in 
Bi, E 21, B26, B 75, B88. Kirk thinks the whole fragment 
“a lafr paraphrase, partly of the last clause of fr. 2 [Léovow oi 
Tool 3s diay éxovres ópóvqow] and partly of the last sentence of 
fr. 1 rots 8& GAAous ávÜpowovs AavÜá-ew ókóca eyepbévres mowbaw, 
Sxwore, Ókóca dovres ertAayOdvovra|* (p. 63). But surely there 
is no mere paraphrase here. B1 speaks of failing to notice or 
take acount of what happens in our waking experience, while 
B 89 of turning away from “the one and common world” to a 
* priva: " one; this in turn is a different idea from that of the 
Adyos vòs VS. idta dpdvnats of B 2, thcugh the sense of all three 
is, of ecurse, very closely related. If we are to throw out this 
fragmert it cannot be on th» ground that it merely repeats what 
is said im the other two, but that the distinctive thing it does say 
could nc have been said by Heraclitus. And why not? Because, 
says Kirz, the word xécpos could only mean ‘ order,’ not * world,’ 
at this time (p. 63). He argues this at -ength in his commentary 


on B 30, xóopov rovée, roy àvróv ürávrov, sire vts Gedy ovre àvÜpámov. 


to get acress the idea of change would be gocd enough for other writers, 
but milder than what one expects from Heraclitus—and gets in B 91a 
and B 49a- 

10 Defenced as a translation of a Heraclitean original by Calogero, 
loc. cit. at n. 9, above. 

17 Reinhardt, loc. cit., objected to Seneca’s version on the ground that 
Sis would n-t go with the plural. But I fail te see that dis obk éuBalvouev 
would make poor sense or impossible Greek. 
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éroinoev, etc., to condemn roy atréy ámávrov as a gloss." He col- 
lects the uses of xóopos in the pre-Socratics, and says, quite 
rightly, that 6 kóouos 6 mpóoĝev &óy in Mel., B 7, and xarà kõopov 
in Parm., B 4, can only mean ‘order’ and ‘im order’ respec- 
tively. But he is wrong in saying that in Anaxag. B 8, où xe- 
xopiorat dAAnAwY TÀ èv TG évè Koco, Kdopos is “ the one group, or 
category—ain this ease, probably the continuum formed by each 
pair of opposites” (p. 813). Anaxagoras does not say here that 
the hot and the cold “form” a xécpos, but that they are “in” 
one; his xécpos is indeed a continuum, but a single one, wherein 
“everything has a portion of everything,” not the many con- 
tinua of his multiple pairs of opposites, which would not be 
“one world.” Kirk is also wrong in saying that in Diog., B 2, 
ei yàp và èv THE TH KOCH vra viv, y) kal BOwp Kai dnp kai mUp Kal 
rà dÀÀa doa daiverat èv Trade TO Kdopw édóvra, the expression ey 
rade TO kócuo means “‘in this arrangement? (as opposed to a 
primaeval mixture)" (p. 813), because the notion of a primaeval 
mixture has nothing to do with what Diogenes is talking about 
here and cannot be, as an implied contrast, the clue to the sense ; 
he is just talking about the world of ordinary experience and 
the various things in it. He is finally wrong in saying that Xen., 
Mem., I, 1,11, ó xadrovpevos td tov codioroy kóopos and Plato, 
Gorg., 597H, of codot . . . Tò Sov TovTO . . . Koapoy kaAovot “ sug- 
gest very strongly that xéojos = world is a comparatively new 
and technical usage " (p. 814): J italicize “new ” because that, 
of course, is the only thing to which I object; the point of both 
texts is that it is the philosophers who call the world kóepos, not 
that they have started doing this fairly recently.1° Moreover this 


18 Following Reinhardt, pp. 12-13, whose arguments are (a) that 
the words are only in Clement, but not in Plutarch or Simplicius 
(quoting Alexander); (b) “the same for all things” does not make 
good sense here and the sense it does make (“ Totalität”) is anyhow 
implied by the assertion of the eternity of the world in the sequel. 
But (a) lacks cogency, since only Clement cites the rest of the frag- 
ment in its entirety, while the other two give only pieces of it; (b) 
becomes irrelevant if one translates, “the same of all men” (see n. 21, 
below), which makes excellent sense: the world which “no one of gods 
or men has made” or could make is “ this one,” the real world, which 
is “the same of all”; “private” dream-worlds (cf. B 89) can be 
and are being made all the time. 

1? On the other hand, I should agree with Kirk (p. 312) against 
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very fragment of Heraclitus (B 30) is evidence that xóspos, 
though it impHes, coes not just mean, ‘order,’ for what is in 
question here is not merely that nobody made the order of the 
world, but that nobody made this orderly world; this world is 
fire, and nobody made the fire, for it is “ ever-living.” *?" Kirk, in 
spite of his theory, concedes as much when he is led to say in 
the course of hi discussion of the fragment that “ the relation- 
ship of xóepov róvðe to wip áefoov becomes, after all, one of 
simple predication: the natural world and the crder in it... 
is an ever-living fire” (p. 317). “ Natural world and the order 
in it "—this 4s the sense of xéopos in Heraclitus, B 30 and B 89, 
Anaxagoras, B & and Diogenes, B2. Then the argument that 
it can only mean ‘order’ for Heraclitus is pointless, as it is 
certainly wrong anyhow. 

There is then no reeson why Heraclitus could not have spoken 
of “this world, the seme of all” in B 30,7" and in B 89 of the 


Reinhardt, Kranz, and Gigon, that Theophrastus’ phrase rots ojpavobs 
Kal roUs èv avrots xéspous Ís of itself no evidence for the use of the word 
by Anaximander; and thet the authenticity of 8Àov róv kócuo»r in Anaxi- 
menes, B 2 (to be discussed below) is far from certain. But I am not 
as confident as Kirk that kósuos was not used even in sixth century 
speculation for ‘world.’ In his extendea defense cf early usage (Philo- 
logus, XCIII [1938_, pp. 430 ff.) Kranz makes no mention of this con- 
sideration: the Milesians would certainly need a substantive by which 
to refer both in the singular and the plural to the world(s) which 
issue from the arcae. Adjectival and participial makeshifts like rò 
' ÜXor, TÒ way, rà ravra, rà Zóvre would not formally distinguish world (s) 
from arche or, if they did, would only convey the ides, of indefinite 
totalities instead of structured world-systems. Ouranos, sometimes used 
by Aristotle, Theoph-astus, and the doxographers for just this purpose, 
is never used in this way in extant fragments (Parm., B 10,5; Emp. 
B 22,2) but always, as we should expect, in its original sense of 
‘heavens. Such a need is bound to be met sooner or later, and more 
likely sooner than later; it could be met very early by the use of 
kécpos since the notim of the world as an orderly arrangement was, of 
course, present from the beginning. For this reason (not Kirk’s, p. 
313) I am inclined tc discount Aet., II, 1,1, “ Pythagoras was the first 
to name rZ» trav ÜXwr repioxynv ‘world’ because of its order." 

30 Cf. Burnet’s comment: fxósuos must mean ‘world’ here, not 
merely ‘order’; for only tha world could be identified with fire," Early 
Greek Philosophy (4ta ed., London, 1945), p. 134, n. 3. 

?! The usual translazion of dwéyrwy here is “for ali" (so Diels-Kranz, 
Burnet, Kirk), as thcugh Heraclitus had written sáce:. The difference 
in sense between the genitiv» and the dative is probably not great, but 
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“one and common world” for the wide awake from which 
sleepers turn away, each to his own “ private (world)." The 
notion of the real world being “the same of all" “one and 
common” for all, is a poweriul one. It fills out beautifully 
Heraclitus’ idea that the Logcs, though common, is missed by 
the many (B 2) and passes unnoticed, though ever-present and 
universal (B1). It says explicitly what is implied in D 17, 
which says that the many don’t understand the things they 
“meet with” (reading éxdoos éykvpevow): the world is what 
we all “meet with? all the time, it is the very same for all of 
us, but those who cannot understand its order live as though 
not only their understanding (B2), but their world (B 89), 
were private, like men asleep. Homer had already spoken of the 
85uos óve[pov, Od., XXIV, 12, and for him, as for everyone, 
dream, like shadow, was the symbol of unreality, the land where 
only phantoms dwell. Heraclitus underlines the unreality of 
the dream-world by calling it “private.” ?? At the same time 
he shows up the illusory character of ordinary belief by banishing 
it into a world as “ private " as that of the dream. In developing 
this line of thought Heraclitus would run up against the paradox 
that the beliefs which he condemns as “ private” were in fact 
the general rule and thus perfectly “common” in that sense, 
while his were, in the same sense, all too “ private” to himself. 
To block this side-track he would wish to say somewhere along 
the line that the “common” is not the common-run, nor the 
individual the “private”; what is “common for all” is not 
what all, or almost all, happen to think, but what all should 
think, and would, if they had sense. So B 118, Éwóv dor: mao 
ò $povéav, has a distinctive place in his train of thought, and 
I see no reason for dropping it because of Kirk's suspicions.” 


we might as well observe it in the translation, with “of all” here and 
at B 114, ra £vvó wavrwv, and “for all” at B 113, £v»óv . . . raiot, and 
“for the wide awake” at B &9, rots éypmyopósir. 

22 Of. E, R. Dodds, The Greeks and the Irrational (Berkeley, 1951), 
p. 118: “Not only does that rule out the ‘objective’ dream, but it 
seems by implication to deny validity to dream-experience in general, 
since Heraclitus’ rule is ‘to follow what we have in common °.” 

2 They come to this: for Heraclitus “common” was “almost a 
technical term ” whose * primary " sense was “ operative in all things ”; 
but in B 113 it has the “ subsidiary " sense of what (or how) all should 
think; and “one may well doubt whether Heraclitus would have ex- 
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- now turn to two ceses which involve a change in the received 
tex. First the famocs B51, which reads in Diels-Kranz, où 
wow Sxus Siadepduevov éovrà Sporoyéer+ madivrporos dppovin 
ÓKorTep TóÓov kai Adpys- Kirk, with Zeller, Brieg=r, Gigon, Ver- 
derius, and Walzer, would change ópoAoyéa to oupdéperat, after 
Plazo, Symp., 187A, 4à & yáp noi Stadepdpevev adrd atte ovudé- 
peot Gorep dppoviay rdéov re kai Aópas, and by analogy with 
cvpmepdpevoy Stadepdpevcy in B10. With this change I would 
agree.* But I cannot join Kirk (end an impressive list of other 
schclars)?5 in droppitig waAtvrpowes in favor of wadivrovos. My . 
reas ms for conserving raAlvrpores are partly those of Diels and 
Kranz (Vors.®, ad loz., pp. 162 end 493): (a) Plutarch has 
maXi-tporov in one c-tétion (1026b), wadivrovos in a second 
(36%), while in a third (473f) one of the MSS gives -rovos and 
all tae others -rporos, ard Porphyry, De Antr. Nymph., 29, has 
wadirrovos. But none of these are complete citations of the 
fragment; only Hippclytus gives the whole fragment, and he 
reads raàlvrporos; moreover he cites it along with a raft of other 
comp ete fragments, which makes it pretty certain that he had a 
book, or excerpt, of Heraclitus before him, which is most un- 
likely in the case of Flvtarch’s and Porphyry’s c-tations. (b) 
Giver the repeated (five times) waAivrovoyv as an epithet for 
rofov {or rófa) in Homer, it is certainly the lectio facihor for 
any liter citation of Heraclitus’ fragment. (c) Theophrastus’ 
Sia rhe évavrtovpoijs jpucotar (ap. Diog. Laert., IX, 7) is a clear 


plicitly used £v»ós in this subsidiary sense where some other expression 
would nave done equally well” (pp. 55-6). But what is the good of . 
doubtirz this, when f£vrós is so used in B 2 and B 114, in both of them 
with tb» sense of a norm which all should follow—a sense which surely 
has the closest connection w:th that which, I agree with Kirk, is the 
primary one. 

** Ma-nly for the reasons given by Kirk on p. 205. Hippolytus! text 
for Hericlitean fragments is generally excellent, and one departs from 
it at one's peril. But in this case, there is a plausible explanation for 
a mista-e (by Hippolytus or a copyist) im the occurrence of duodoyerr 
(also ómoħoyoŭsw) just before the fragment (Kirk, p. 204), and in 
the MS reading óuoAeyéa», whose final nu strongly suggests repetition 
of the preceding óguoXo'yetv. 

85 Kirk (p. 211) refers to Erieger, Burnet, and Walzer. I add Snell 
(Hermes LXXVI [1941], p. 36, n. 1), Verdenius (Parmenides [Gro- 
ningen, .942], p. 78), H. Fraenkel (Dichtung und Philosophie des 
frühen Griechentums [New Ycrk, 1951], p. 482). 
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variant for raAlyrpowos dppovia. Kirk’s objection (p. 211) that 
this depends “upon his ("Theophrastus ) physical interpreta- 
tion” of B 60, 6835 dvo káro pia kal dury, is irrelevant: even if 
this interpretation of B 60 were mistaken (and I do not think 
that it is),?9 it would not explain why Theophrastus should 
invent a word not modelled on Heraclitus to convey his mistake. 
I offer finally this further reason against zaAivrovos: Tóvos, ln 
the sense of * tension’ that would be needed here, does not occur 
in any Heraclitean fragment, nor in any pre-Socratic fragment 
in a physical context; nor does reívey with this sense, but al- 
ways?” with the sense of ‘extending.’ There is much talk of 
* tension " in Kirk’s and others’ interpretations of Heraclitus,”® 
but none of it is grounded textually on anything but the disputed 
aadivrovos in B 51. As everyone knows, tension was a key-concept 
for the Stoics, and if they could have pinned it on their patron 
they would have surely done so; this is itself another reason 
why zadivrovos would be likely to displace wadivrporos in the 
post-classical era. Tporý, on the other hand, is an important 
word and concept for Heraclitus, as we know from B 31, where 
indeed the sense of zaAivyroores is strongly conveyed: fire 
“turns " to sea, but half the sea turns back egain to fire (apyo- 


*9 Kirk, following Reinhardt, takes it “as a relativistic statement 
devoid of physical application” (p. 109). But the arguments against 
the physical interpretation are weak. Its misapplication to the ekpyrosis 
by Diog. Laert. IX, 8 proves nothing. Nor does its use by Tertullian, 
Philo, and the neo-Platonists to express other ideas foreign to Hera- 
elitus (for the references see Kirk, p. 106), a recurrent fate of Heracli- 
tus’ sayings. As Kirk duly remarks (p. 107), in “the commonest 
ancient interpretation . . . the ‘way up and down’ represents the 
cosmological changes of matter between fire, water, and earth, as in fr. 
31." There is absolutely nothirg to forbid this connection with B 31, 
whose sense B 60 fits perfectly, and much to recommend it, for thereby 
the primary reference of this assertion cf the unity-identity of opposites 
becomes a cosmological phenomenon of the highest importance instead 
of a banality, like the sameness of the road that goes up-hill and down- 
hill, adopted in all seriousness by Kirk and others. 

°" Empedocles, Diogenes, perhaps Parmenides; see Vors.°, Wort-Index, 
8. v. 

*8 Ironically, even proponents of waAMÍ»rpomos fall into the same way 
of talking. Diels translated “ gegenstrebige,’ having perhaps forgotten 
he had translated révos dud’ áperzs, Xenoph., B 1, 20, as “das Streben 
um die Tugend.” Kranz also slips into *'Gegenstrebigkeit" while 
elucidating raXlyrpowes, Hermes, LXIX (1934), p. 118, m. I. 
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rjp). On these grounds it appears to me that the evidence is 
overwhelmingly on the side of zcA(vrpomos.9 The only question 
then is whether it makes good sense. (i) Does maàivrporos 
dppovin make a fitting description of the Heraclitean cosmos? 
(ii) Does it apply to the bow and the lyre in the simile? 

I should have thought there could be no possible doubt in 
anyone’s mind as to (i). But I gather from Kirk that there is 
more than doubt in his. *!- So I had better go into the matter 
briefly: The primary sense of wéAw is ‘back’; hence, by easy 
extension, ‘ reverse’ or ‘opposite’ (so Kirk, p. 215). So saAtv- 
vpowos would be literally ‘ back-turning,’ ‘changing in the op- 
posite direction,’ or more broadly, just ‘contrary’ (L.S., s.v. 
II. 1, 2). As for dpuovin, its sense is what wewould expect of 
the abstract for áppóte. which is ‘to fit, adapt, accommodate’; 
its denotation is broad enough to cover a ship’s joint, a medical 
suture, a covenant, a betrothal, a government, a musical scale 
or concord (L. S., s.v.). Burnet’s “ attunement ” is too narrow 
as a translation of åpaovíņ in this fragment; it will not fit the 
bow. Conversely, Kirk’s “connection” is too lcose; “ adjust- 
ment” would be better. Now Heraclitus’ world is all adjust- 
ment, and of a kind which is not only compatible with con- 
trariety, but can only exist through the latter; and since it is all 
in change, the contrariety it exhibits is that of changes pro- 
ceeding in opposite directions (e.g. B10, B126). So there 

would be plenty of scope here for raAtvrporos in its most general 


29 Tt might have been even in the text of the closely following B 31b, 
which Kranz would now tegin with (wá 58 ym», Vors.?, I, p. 493. 

S T have not mentioned waAdlyrpowos at Parm. B 6,9 which Diels 
considered decisive all by itself {Herakleitos [Berlin, 1901], p. 13), for 
it would not be right to argue that Parmenides’ use of it here is an 
allusion to Heraclitus unless its use by Heraclitus can be established 
on independent grounds. 

3: Pp. 212-14. The conclusion he reaches is that “ maħlyrporos cannot 
well describe a dppoviy, and is indeed probably not used during the 
fifth century in any sense which could conceivably be attached to the 
fragment" (p. 214). I suspect confusion here, for there is a sense in 
which what Kirk says is trte but irrelevant. Certainly, to the general 
publie, indeed to almost anyone but Heraclitus, raalyrporos would seem 
the last thing any ápuo»ía 2011d possibly be. But would not the general 
publie find 8«a$epónervov . . . evudéperac. an equally incongruous coupling? 
Is this a good reason way Heraclitus should not have used the latter, or 
the former! 
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sense of ‘contrary.’ But we need not stop with this. Let us note 
that in the Heraclitean scheme any one thing following a given 
line of change will be found to turn in the opposite way sooner 
or later; and that this * back-turning " is necessary io preserve 
the inter-adjustment of this changing thing with other changing 
things. Think, for example, of some water on the “ upward ” 
path. Whatever parts of it continued on this path would have 
to double back when they became fire; only by doing so could 
they remain within the system of "exchanges" (B90) that 
maintains the order of the world; and the only “exchange” in 
which fire can be involved is with water, hence “ downwards.” 
Thus the dppovin of the Heraclitean world is waAivrporos in the 
most specifie and definite sense. 

What of (ii)? There are two possibilities here, depending on 
the reference of dppovin: If this is to the framework of the bow 
and the lyre (a perfectly good sense of dppovin, Li. S., s. v., I. 4), 
then caMvrpowos must refer to their shape, i.e. to the fact that 
the two arms turn away from each other at the center. The only 
trouble with this is that it would make for a static image, not 
in keeping with the ápuovíg of the Heraclitean universe which is 
as dynamic as anything could be and is elsewhere appropriately 
illustrated by burning spices (B 67), gold coin in circulation 
(B 90), stirred barley-drink (B125). To get a comparably 
dynamic image oui of bow and lyre we must assume that dppovin 
refers to their modus operandi. This is indeed wadivrporos, for 
bow and lyre do their work, send forth arrow or sound, at just 
that moment when the process of stretching the string is re- 
versed. The continuous application of effort in the same direc- 
tion would not. produce this effect. No arrow would fly, no 
sound would be heard, without “ back-turning.” ?? 


32 An identical interpretation of the simile was offered by A. Brieger 
(Hermes, XXXIX [1904], pp. 198-9), following closely upon Susemihl: 
* Die Bogensehne wird nach der Brust zurückgezogen . . . und dann 
losgelassen, und das Resultat dieser beiden entgegengesetzten Bewegungen 
ist der Flug des Pfeils. Wie heim Schiessen, handelt es sich auch beim 
Leierspiel um zwei entgegengesetze Bewegungen: die Saite wird durch 
den Schlag des Plektrons zurückgedrüngt und schnelit wieder in ihre 
ursprüngliehe Lage vor, und das Resultat ist der Ton. Den beiden 
Werkzeugen, deren Fügung durch Zurücksehnellen den betreffenden 
Effect bewirkt, wird mit Recht eine 'zurücksehnellende Fügung, saAM»- 
Trovos àppovíg beigelegt.” I have cited this at such length because of its 
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Firaly I must consider what Kirk does with B 41, which 
reads in Diels-Kranz, ty rò codóv, éríoracÜat yvópxv, órén èkvßép- 
vgce cáyra 04 rárror. Kirk would punctuate strongly after 
yvóugr, taking émíocacÜa. yvópgyy with Heidel (and Gigon) as a 
peripLrasis for yeyrószkev; and he would read oxy xvflepvarat 
after yvdunv. Now xvfiepyara, is unobjectionable; something must 
be dore with kvfspvgoa. or éykvBepvijoo. of the MSS, which does 
not meke sense, and Bywater’s xuBepvara will do as well as any of 
the preposed emeadations.?* : “Oxy for órég would fit much better 


admirał le lucidity and complete success in sustaining the consistency 
of the simile in bow and lyre alike—neither of which can be said of the 
much b:tter known version of this interpretation, the one offered by 
Wilamowitz, in Griechsscres Lesebuch, IT, 2 (Berlin, 1902), p. 129, and 
again (with some changes) in Platon (4th ed., Berlin, 1948), p. 287, 
n. 2. Tke only odd thing in the citation from Brieger is in the surprise 
that awzits one at tae 2nd; one would never have thought he was doing 
anything but glossirg and even translating maM»rpowcs! “ Bewegung ” 
is intolecably loose for révos, and “ zuriickschnellende” would be just | 
right for wadivyrporos. L. Campbell (who read raħivrovos) paraphrased 
(The Theaetetus of Plato [2nd ed., Oxford, 1883], p. 244), “As the 
arrow leaves the string, the hands are pulling opposite ways to each 
other, and to the different parts of the bow (cp. Plato, Rep. 439), and 
the sweet note of the lvre is due to similar tension and retention”; in 
the latter sentence tbe reference of “retention ” is unintelligible; in the 
former (cften echoed by others), the account is strictly false: the hands 
are no longer “pulling opposite ways,” etc. “as the arrow leaves the 
string.” Xirk's own gloss on wadlyroves (which he translates, “ working 
in both d rections "), * fhe string is being pulled outwards towards its 
ends and the arms of tb» frame are being pulled inwards towards each 
other" (p. 215), is possible, but open to two objections: (i) since, as 
he duly notes, pp. 212-14, zadlyrovos, as applied to the bow in the epic 
and currently, was used o? the unstrung, as much as of the strung, 
weapon, its primary reference must have been to its shape; (ii) if révos 
in wadivrovos were usel with the sense of ‘tension, the widivy would be 
redundant. since, as Kirz himself remarks, “any kind cf tension must 
work in both directions” (p. 215), and Heraclitus is not the sort of 
writer whc says the same thing twice over in a single word. If one must 
have zaAírrovos, one would do better to follow Macchioro (known to 
me only through Kirk, p. 216), who “ takes it as meaning ‘alternately 
stretching, and refers it to the alternate tension and relaxation of 
the string ? (Kirk, loc. ¢<¢.}. Kirk’s objection—that the present tense 
of ovudéperae in the preceding sentence precludes alternating tensions 
in this one—seems to me irrelevant. 

33 And if taken with érzy (following Deichgraeber, Philologus, XCIII 
[1938], p. 14 and n. 5, who compares órée at B 15) would surely make 
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Heidel’s interpretation of érioracBat ,vópqv.* But why should 
Heraclitus, who is hardly the man to use two words where one 
will do, say éríoraoÜa, yvouny if éricracba or ycyyóckaw is; what 
he means? Heidel’s reason for this was that a yroun governing 
all things is a Stoic concept; with this, says Kirk (p. 388), 
* Y entirely agree,” and adds that “the name of the possessor of 
the yvoun would have to be added, as in, for example, . Pindar, 
Pyth. 5.122 ff., Aids rot vóos péyas xuBepva Saipov’ avdpav pwy.” 
But is the subject of Logos supplied in ret Aóyov & dóvros vov at 
B2 or in tov Aóyov àkoícavres at B50? Naturally, if asked, 
* Whose yvóp or Adyos are you talking about?," he would reply, 
“that of the ever-living fire.” But the implied distinction would 
not have been a matter of reflective attention for him. If any- 
thing is foreign to Heraclitus, it is the conceptual disjunction of 
the substantival and the adjectival. As Kirk knows very well, 
this sort of discrimination takes a long time to find its feet in 
Greek philosophy; Being is both existential and predicative in 
Parmenides, and the hot, cold, etc. in the pre-Socratics are not 
just qualities but, as Cornford used to call them, quality-things. 
It would be wholly characteristic of this period to merge thought 
and thinking things,” and change freely from “the thunder- 
bolt (which) steers all things,” B 64, to “the thought by which 
all things are steered.” To whom could this give offence, except 
someone who would take the latter to imply a disembodied, in- 
corporeal mind, as no one would at this time.** 


our best text for the fragment. dréy xufepydra: is closer to the MS 
readings (órég xufepvijca: P* B, òr’ éykvBeprgca: F) than 3 (Bywater) or 
örn / &xy (Gigon) or en (Kirk) xvBepvara:. Diels’ éxvBéppyoe is open to 
Kirk's well-taken objection: “his gnomie aorist is inappropriate, since 
the action is strictly continuous” (pp. 387-8). 

*4Tt would iron out the queer inconsistency in Heidel who, after 
denouncing as “Stoic” the notion of a thought that governs the world, 
went right ahead to translate, “she (Understanding) it is that per- 
' vades all things and governs all things," Proc. Amer. Acad. of Arts 
and Sc. XLVIII (1913), pp. 700-2. 

85 And even both of these with their object, cognoscens with cog- 
noscendum: cf. C. P., XLIT (1947), p. 177 and n. 180. 

38 Thus Xenophanes says only that his “one god” is of: Sduas Oyqyroi- 
aw dpoitos ovdé vógua, B 23; he does not think of saying that he has 
vonua, but no déuas which would have served infinitely better his polemic 
against anthropomorphism. 
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II 


A prime requisite of the historical interpretation of any phi- 
losopher, ancient or modern, is to determine the nexus with 
those of his contemporaries or predecessors who did the most 
both to supply him with a working-stock of basic concepts and 
also to provoke new cuestions in his own mind, calling for new 
answers and therewith new concepts. Who are the most likely 
candidates for the role in the case of Heraclitus? 

A proper answer io tais question would call for a much more 
extensive investigation than I could carry out in this paper. 
All I ean do here is tc propound a hypothesis, and follow it out, 
in the hope that the results so obtained will commend it to 
others. It is that the main historical influences on Heraclitus’ 
thought were the greaz Milesians, Anaximander and Anaxi- 
menes, and that our best chance to understand the problems 
which confronted him and the meaning of his own answers to 
them is to discover as best we can the links which connect his 
thought with theirs. Though, I repeat, this is only a hypothesis, 
it is only fair to add that it is not an implausible one. For think 
of the suggested alternatives: Parmenides, Xenophanes, Pytha- 
goras. Hach of the first two has found powerful exponents, but 
with results disproportionate to the resources expended on either 
hypothesis. Reinhardt?s brilliant sponsorship of the view that 
Heraclitus’ “ roots” are in Parmenides was condemned to failure 
at the start by the indefensible chronology on which it was 
based. Gigon’s attempt to link him with Xenophanes *® sheds 
some light on Heraclitus’ religious views but almost none on his 
cosmological and metaphysical conceptions. As for Pythagoras, 


$7 For the most recent criticism of his chronology, see Kirk, pp. 1-3. 
That in spite of this mistake Reinhardt’s work has done so much to 
stimulate Heraclitean stucies in the last forty years is a tribute to 
the vigor of his thinking, the incisiveness of his writing, and the 
breadth of his knowledge. The same qualities make his later papers 
(to the first of whieh I shall eontinue to refer), * Heraklits Lehre 
vom Feuer," and “ Heraclitea," Hermes, LXXVII (1942), pp. 1ff. and 
225 ff., outstanding contribut-ons. 

38 Op. cit. For a critique of his theory of Heraclitus’ dependence on 
Xenophanes see W. Broecker, Gnomon, X-II (1937). pp. 530 ff. Though 
only a doctoral dissertation Gigon’s is a challenging book, and Kirk 
has done well to devote so much time to the detailed discussion of its 
views. 
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he is easily the candidate least likely to succeed, since what we 
know of his doctrine is so meager in itself, almost infinitesimal 
in comparison to what we know of Heraclitus; how can our 
ignorance of the former improve our knowledge of the latter??? 
So by a process of elimination one is led back to the Milesians, 
where one should have started anyway. That Heraclitus knew 
their books has high antecedent probability, and is confirmed, 
quite apart from all the things I shall discuss below, by some 
meteorological details in which he followed them.*? That he 


3? Tf this sounds unduly pessimistic, consider the possible borrowings: 
(I) metron (so Kirk, p. 403). But did this figure in the Pythagorean 
scheme? We don't know. Our evidence, such as it is, speaks of peras 
(in opposition to apeiron), not metron. But suppose metron was used 
as an alternate to peras; it would then refer, like the latter, to (a) 
ratios of odd-even numbers such as those of the concordant musical 
intervals (cf. Gnomon, XXV [1953], pp. 33-4) and/or (b) whole in- 
tegers, applied to things like justice, the soul, ete. (Arist., Met., 985b 
29-31 and Ross ad loc.). Where does Heraclitus employ ratios as at 
(a) or numbers as at (b) in any comparable way? (II) logos. What 
is there analogous to either (2) or (b) in Heraclitus when he speaks 
of logos e.g. at B 1 or B 31b? A more interesting suggestion has come 
from Fraenkel, A.J.P., LIX (1938), pp. 309 ff. and Minar, C.P. 
XXXIV (1989), pp. 338 f., who take the sense of logos borrowed from 
Pythagoras to be “ proportional mean," i.e. the X:Y :: Y:Z ratio. But 
though & convincing case has been made by Fraenkel for Heraclitus’ 
use of this “ thought-pattern,” there is no evidence that he derived it 
from Pythagoras, whose use cf it is purely conjectural, and, if his- 
torical, would not have endeared it to one who thought him a charlatan 
(B 81). Moreover, though any proportion would be a logos, there is no 
evidence that when Heraclitus spoke of the logos or “the same logos” 
he was thinking of a proportional mean at all (cf. my elucidation of 
B 31b in the text below, where the required relation is equality, not 
geometric proportion) nor, conversely, that when he did use the three- 
term proportion (e.g. at B 83, ape: man: : man: god) he was thinking 
of this relation as a manifestation of what he called logos. 

*? His explanation of thunder-lightning is that of Anaximander as 
modified by Anaximenes (Aet, III, 3,1,2, and 6): Anaximander 
explained this as a cloud-burst; Anaximenes, likening the phenomenon 
to the “sea, which flashes when divided by the oars,” added the notion 
of external impact (which could be only that of wind on cloud) as the 
cause of the rending of the cloud; Heraclitus’ explanation of thunder 
has both wind-impact on cloud (éurrwces mvevydrwy els Ta védy) and 
compression (cverpo¢ds) of cloud by wind; and there is no reason to 
think that he offered a different explanation for lightning, as the con- 
fusing statement in Aetius might suggest. His “bowls” theory of 
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had plenty of respect for them we may assume from the fact 
that they never figure in his vitriolie broadsides against promi- 
nent contemporaries end predeczssors (B 40, B 42, B 56, B 57, 
B 81). To be known and.not abused by a man of Heraclitus’ 
temperament is tantamount to the receipt of a certificate of 
merit. 

Of B 80, cidevar 8& xpi roy woAepov èðvra Evvdy, Kat Sixny pw, Kai 
yiwopeve. srávra, Kar’ &p.y kal xpeov, Kirk rightly remarks that it is 
“almost certainly a criticism of Znaximander" (p. 401). Both 
Sixn and xarà ypeóv oczur also in Anaximander’s famous frag- 
ment; and the thrice repeated reference to “ waz/strife ” could 
hardly fail to allade to Anaximander’s notion cf the mutual 
aggression of the elements. But what is the criticism? Kirk's 
answer—that while Anaximander held that “change between 
opposites involves a kind of injustize: on the contrary, he (Hera- 
clitus) held that strife between coposites was ‘tke right way,’ 
normal and just” (p. 240)—takes us part of the way toward 
the answer; but not the whole way. To begin with we must 
notice the enormous diference of ihe role which “ strife” plays 
in Heraclitus: “ All hings happen in accordance with strife” 
(B 80) ; “ war is the father of all acd king of all” (B 53). What 
is only occasional and irtermittent though recurrent, in Anaxi- 
mander, becomes universal and invariant in Hereclitus. Why 


the heavenly bodies follows Anaximander in attempting to provide for 
containers of their fiery substance, altecing the shape of the holders to 
suit the disk-shaped bodies postulated Ey Anaximenes. Heraclitus must 
also have known the physizal theories of Xenophanes, but made only 
one important borrowing from them: the doctrine that “the sun is 
new every day" (B 8), though this epparently meant for him that 
each day’s sun is extinguished at nicht (Kirk, p. 267), while for 
Xenophanes if meant iis © travelling on ad infinitum " (Aet., TI, 24, 9). 
An interesting linguistic link between Heraclitus and Anaximenes is 
pointed out by Reinhardt (p. 16), dcecxeicGac (Anaxim., A 7, A 8; 
Herael, B 315). 

* For my interpretation cf Anaximander I must refer to “ Equality 
and Justice in Early Greex Cosmologtes,” O.P., XLIII (1947), pp. 
168 ff. (pp. 168-73 on Anaximander). Ct. also F. Dirlmeier, “ Der Satz 
des Anaximandros,” Khein. Mus., LXE XVII (1938), pp. 376ff., K. 
Deiehgraeber, “ Anaximander von Milet,” Hermes, LXXV (1940), pp. 
10 f., and H. Cherniss, “The Characceristics and Effects of Pre- 
Socratic Philosophy,” Journal of the H-st. of Ideas, XII (1951), pp. 
319 ff. (pp. 323-8 on Anaximander). 
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this difference? We cannot answer this question without grant- 
ing the obvious implication of the river-fragments which Kirk 
formally denies (p. 867 e£ passim), the universality of change.” 
That strife is universal follows from the assumption that what- 
ever exists is in change with the added assumption that all 
change is strife, neither of them made by Anaximander. What 
happens now to the latter’s conviction that the world is a realm 
of “justice”? Anaximander could hold, and did, that there is 
both “injustice” and “justice” in the world; strife being 
injustice, and justice consisting in the eventual reparation of 
the encroachments gained by strife. To Heraclitus this presented 
an intolerable compromise. Concluding as he did that strife is 
universal, he would have to infer that, if strife itself were unjust, 
there could be nothing but injustice. For him there could be 
no half-way house: either all is injustice, or all is justice, in the 
physical world. He chose the second alternative, which he could 
only do by affirming, as he does in B 80, that “ strife is justice.” 
The last clause of this fragment—that “ all things happen in ac- 
cordance with strife and rightful necessity ”—is the completion 
of the thought which is affirmed in each of the preceding 
clauses.*? 


*? For my criticism see my review of Kirk’s book in the July issue of 
ihis journal (LXXVI, pp. 310-13). 

*$ Kirk fails to see that wóXeuop ... tvvóv in the first makes the same 
point as dlxny pry in the second. He says that “in Homer and Archi- 
lochus Ares is described as impartial, but here war is said to be uni- 
versal; this surely must be the sense in view of frr. 2 and 114 and of 
the description of war as father and king of all in fr. 53” (p. 241). 
But this misses (a) the perfect connection between the Homeric refer- 
ence to war as fuvas because “it kills the killer," JL, XVIII, 309, and 
Heraclitus’ reason for saying that strife is just (see the following 
paragraph in the text); (b) the fact that at B 2 and B 114 £vrós does 
indeed have the sense of a norm (note 23, above); and (e) that the 
same sense is even present at B 53 which, of course, accents the uni- 
versality of war in the strongest terms but also refers to its function 
as creator (zarjp) and governor (fSaccAe’s), a function which Hera- 
clitus surely regards as just since he says that war establishes the 
distinction, unquestionably right for him, between gods and men, free 
and slave. Even the full significance of dlxy» pw is not brought out by 
Kirk, for he makes no mention of usages of fpi, vetxos which would 
lend substance to their conception as instruments of justice (cf. latter 
half of note 134, J. P., XLII [1947], p. 170; and Fraenkel’s fine eluci- 
dation of B 80 in the work cited at n. 25, above, pp. 481-2). 
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Thus so far Heraclitus thought is more intimately connected 
with Anaximar.der’s than Kirk or any of the modern interpreters 
have recognizeC. Two of the fundamental ideas in Anaximander 
—that there is strife among the elements, and that a just order 
is nevertheless preserved—are re-asserted in a form which uni- 
versalizes both cf them and tkereby resolves the opposition 
between them: what is a “nevertheless” in Anaximander, be- 
comes a “becavse” ir Heraclitus. The result is that no part 
of nature can “‘over-step its measures," which is surely the 
point of B 94,9 and not, as Kirk takes it, that “long-term 
excess is punishad (and reduced)” (p. 402), which is precisely 
what Anaximander Lad taught, not Heraclitus. There can be 
no excess at all, long-term, or shcrt-term either, if “all things 
happen in accoriance with strife and rightful necessity.” But 
when we turn to tke rext question, “ Why is justice preserved in 
sirife?," we find thet Heraclitus stands in a very different 
relation to Anaximander. For the maintenance of justice the 
latter had relied imraed:ately upon the equality o2 the elements. 
Now, as Kirk nozes repeatedly, the notion of nature as an equi- 
librium of opposing forces does find a place in Hereclitus, though 
with the difference that zhe processes of encroachment and repa- 
ration are not susesss. ve, as in Anaximander, but concurrent: 
at every moment :he main world-mzsses of fire, water, and earth 
are each giving wp exactly as much as they take, each com- 
pensating constantly Ly the “death” they suffer (B36) for 
the one they inflict. So much, I believe with Kirk, follows 
from B 31a: “the turnirgs of fire are first sea, and of sea the 
half is earth, half prester”: the second clause can only mean 
that equal amounts of water are always turning back into fire 
and forward into earth, whence it would follow ʻa) that the 
total mass of watei remains constant, consequently (b) that the 
total masses of fire end earth are also constant, since either of 
these ean only change :nio or from water, and hence, for the 
same reason, (c) that fire and earth must also display the 
equipollence of change asssrted of water in B 81a—-an inference 


** As Reinhardt (Hermes, LX XVII [1942], p. 244, n. 2) has remarked, 
el ö& uý in this fragment “drückt eine Unmöglichkeit aus, einen Fall, 
der nie eintreten wirc, wie ir fr. 121: ‘Und wenn, dann . . ., worauf 
eine Negation folgt." 

45 Of. above, note 45 (a). 
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explicitly confirmed in the case of fire by the balancing expres- 
sions, “kindling according to measures, and extinguished ac- 
cording to measures,” in B 30. 

But note how short all this falls of preserving (let alone, 
extending) Anaximander’s concept oi equality as the guarantee 
of justice. For one thing, nothing is said to the effect that fire, 
water, and air are equal to one another. The assumption of the 
equality of the physical components of the world, re-asserted by 
Parmenides and Empedocles, is quietly dropped by Heraclitus; 
for Anaximander’s equilibrium of elemenis he substitutes an 
equilibrium of processes of change. And even the latter is only 
a special case of wadivtporos dppovin. It applies only to those 
systems which do maintain themselves in a stable equilibrium. 
The world as a whole is such a system, and so is a river or, for 
that matter, the humblest candle-flame, so long as its mass 
remains constant. But many, indeed most, things within the 
world are not of this kind; there are rivers that dry up and 
flames that are put out. To uphold the justice of all strife Hera- 
clitus must fall back on another notion, more fundamental in 
his scheme than that of equipollent change: the constancy of a 
logos or metron preserved in all changes whatever. This is con- 
veyed, in part, in B 315, whose sense is not correctly rendered by 
Kirk. “(Harth)** is dispersed as sea and is measured in the 


“I agree with Kranz, Kirk, and others that <y#> is justified by the 
probability that it was in the text followed by Theophrastus (cé re 
aŭ rhv y)» xeicðan Diog. Laert., IX, 9). This expansion is rejected by 
Walzer, Snell, Reinhardt (for the latter's defense see p. 16, n. 1; and 
cf. note 48, below). I fail to see what is gained by dropping <y7)> if 
0áAacca Staxderat is to be understood to mean, as by Reinhardt (ioc. 
cit.) “the sea passes from a solid to a liquid state"; its “solid state" 
is earth, so we are right back to the meaning of <y7> but now without 
warrant from the text. If one is to forego the initial «y7», one should 
accept the only meaning which Clement’s text will then permit, i.e. 
that the sea is dispersed as fire. This makes excellent sense, especially if 
taken in eonjunction with the suggestion in the following note. For my 
part, I prefer to stick by <yq> on the probability that this was in the 
text known to Theophrastus. But nothing of any great consequence 
depends on this. The general conclusion I reach from my interpretation 
of B 316 and B 90 (towards the close of the paragraph in the text 
above) would be exactly the same if B 31b referred to the change from 
sea to fire instead of from earth to gea. 
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same logos as existed before [it became earth] *7 does not say 
or of itself imp.y thet “sea is being constantly replenished by 
the liquefaction of earth proportionally with its diminution by 
condensation into sarth” (p. 331). Heraclitus believes this, but 
it is not what he says here. What he does say is that any part of 
earth which becomes waiter has the same logos which it had before 
it had become eerth, i. e., when a part of water, wi, becomes a 
part of earth, el, and zken e1 changes back into a part of water, 
we, then w2 is “measured in the same logos” as wl, or wè? = 
wi, for short.*® 3 30, “all things are an exchange for fire, and 
fire for all things, as wares (are exchanged) for gold and gold 
(is exchanged) for all things,” identifies fire as the thing that 
remains constant im all transformations and implies that tts 
measure is the same or common measure in all things. Thus, in 
the preceding insfance, the same measure would obtain not only 
between w1 and «2, but also between each of these and el, and 
similarly between all previous transformations of which w1 is 
the last and all stbsecvent transformations of which w2 is the 
first, and in all cases zor the same reason: each member of the 


^I am inclined t5 accept a suggestion made by Cherniss (in his 
seminar) and treat 7) yer&@a: yj as a gloss: its presence makes for 
unnecessary stylistic clumsiness, and its absence would make no dif- 
ference to the sense; retaining (here contrary to Cherniss) the initial 
'y5, the new text would still allow, indeed favor, the sam2 reference of 
* before," sc. to the carth's antecedent liquid state. (But cf. also the 
following note.) Inceiiental y. I would argue that, if } 'yevécóai -y5 is a 
gloss, it must have been pi; in by someone who did have an initial y3 
in his text; for, if le did not, it would have been natural to take 
0áXacca as the subject, and, in that case, his gloss would probably have 
been 3 yeréo@ac fárassz. 

48 Another possibility on the text suggested in the preceding note is 
that “ before" refers ro the earthy state before it turns into water, in 
which case it would be el which is said to have the same logos as «02. 
A variant of this is permitted by the Diels text, sc. that the logical 
subject of uerpéerac is 2arth before it turns into sea, in which case the 
equation would be el = wl. For obvious reasons, neither of these is as 
likely as the one suggested £bove, though the latter would avoid com- 
pletely Reinhardt’s obiection (loc. cit.) that on the expansion <yñy 
* fiaxéera: kal perpéerac verscaiedenes Subjekt erhalten," since the sub- 
ject of perpéerac (as well as d:axéerac) would be yñ. On the former 
interpretation here and that of my text above, yj would still be the 
grammatical subject of uerpéeraz, but not the logical one; this I do not 
find absurd, or even didicult, in this context. 
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whole series represents the same amount of fire which is the 
common thing—rò £vóv—Àin all the different things that com- 
pose the series. Thus the ultimate guarantee of cosmic justice 
is fire: the invariance of its measures is what accounts for the 
observance of the metron in all things, and fire is therefore that 
which “governs” or “steers all things” (B 41, B 64, and n. 
35, above). 

Towards the end of his discussion of B90 Kirk remarks: 
“There remains one slight difficulty. . . . Fire is said to be an 
exchange for ‘all things’; but fire itself must be one consti- 
tuent of ‘all things’. . .” (p. 348). There is indeed a difficulty ; 
but is it “slight” and is it “simply due to an unavoidable 
looseness of speech” (loc. cit.)? If the trouble were merely 
verbal, Heraclitus could easily have avoided it by saying that 
váyra (rà dAAa> are an exchange for fire and fire (ràv dAAwv> 
&xáyrov. The real difficulty is of quite another order. It is why 
Heraclitus should give to fire so unique and preéminent a place, 
when it is after all just one of three components of the cosmos 
whose mutual transformations are symmetrical. Why should 
not water or earth have as good a claim to the place of the “ com- 
mon," since either one of them becomes in due course each of 
the others? Indeed why should any one of them be singled out 
as the “common”? And why should the whole world be ^ ever- 
living fire”? Are not water and earth also “ ever-living," each 
of them, like fire, everlastingly “living ” and “ dying ”? #9 


3 I cannot understand how the earth could be for Heraclitus “das 
Starre, Gegensatzlose, Tote” (W. Broecker, op. cit., p. 532). How could 
anything be gegensatelos in Heraclitus’ world, and fail to exemplify 
both terms of the polarities, change-stability, life-death? Kirk refers 
approvingly (p. 342) to the remark of H. Gomperz that life, for Hera- 
clitus, consists in passing from a more solid to a more fluid state, while 
death is the reverse. This too is surely wrong as a generalization; true 
enough in the case of fire, it would be e.g. false in the case of earth, 
for which it would be death to pass into the more fluid state of water. 
The more common view is that while Heraclitus would exempt nothing 
from change, he would (a) think of fire as changing more rapidly than 
anything else and (b) choose fire as his arche for this reason. We need 
not doubt that Heraclitus believed (a), i.e. that the rate of “ exchange” 
between fire and water is higher than of that between water and earth, 
though he never says this. Nor do I think that (b) is wrong, though 
I do think it an incomplete answer to the question raised in the text 
above. Certainly fire makes a better symbol of permanence through 
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When Kirk faces up to this problem he thinks he can solve it 
as follows: “The fre in question (in B 30) is not simply that 
which burns in the hearth, because this has no claim to be more 
important or more primary than sea or earth. The cosmological 
fire must be thought of primarily as ai#yp, that purer kind which 
in popular thought fills the upper region of the heavens and is 
considered to be d:vine and immortal? (p. 316). Whether 
popular thougat at this time made this distinetion between our 
fires and the fire of she celestial regions we do rot know. What 
we do know is that it is not to be found in Heraclitus *? nor 
in any pre-Soeratie fragment, and that no Ionian philosopher 
thought of “cosmologicel” fire, air, etc. as different in kind 
from that we see and handle every day. The firs: surviving text 
in which this peculier notion is asserted is in Plato. It is he, 
not Heraclitus, who says that the fire in the heavens is “ pure,” 
as well as “feirest,” “most honourable,” ete. while ours is 
ovdapy ovdapas ciduxpivés. Phil., 29B-30B. But even if Hera- 
clitus had made this distinction, how would it help to answer 
our question? ^ Cosmological ” fire would still be on a par with 
water and earth in the series of natural transformations, and the 
question why i£ should be elevated above the rest would remain 
unanswered. It cannot be answered, I submit, without taking 
account of a powerful historical influence which passes unnoticed 
in Kirk's kook: that of Anaximenes.*? Tt is here that Hera- 
clitus found the cosmological pattern we are locking for and 
superimposed it upon the one he derived and developed from 
Anaximander. This pattern, in sharp opposition to Anaximan- 
der’s, explains a:l the things that compose the world as a dif- 


change and life in death thar does anything else. If Le were only a 
_ poet, the superbly evocative power of this symbol would be an ample 
answer to my question. . 

5° Nor the paralel one between an Urfeuer and its Erscheinungs- 
formen in sun, prester, etc., essumed by Reinhardt, p. 16—an odd vestige 
of Zeller's theory, who needed an Urfeuer.as a prop for the ekpyrosis. 

52 Where this distinetior in respect of the superior “ purity," etc. of 
TÒ ÈV TQ mavr( over TÒ wap’ jury (or Tò évp0á0e) is extended to all the 
.orotxeta, inclucing earth (29D). Cf. C.P., XLII (1947), p. 176, n. 173. 

63 All I can find in Kirk Ly way of reference to any major relation- 
ship between Anax-menes and Heraclitus is the casual remark, pp. 
343-4, “It may be taat Heraclitus’ omission of air is a direct criticism 
of Anaximenes’ acceptance 02 it.” 
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ferentiation of just one of them. Anaximenes’ preference for 
this type of explanation must have been due partly (a) to a 
genuinely empirical impulse, eschewing an arche, like Anaxi- 
mander’s, which must lie forever beyond experience, to put in its 
place one which is indisputably in this world, as well as out of 
it, and whose relation to experience can be properly explained 
(Hipp., Ref., I, 7, 2), and partly (b) to the conviction that the 
arche must be of the same stuff as that of the human soul,?? 
doubtless because he held with Anaximander that the arche 
which creates the world also governs it,°+ and is therefore intel- 
ligent. Though both motives are discernible in Heraclitus, the 
second far outweighs the first and provides, in my view, the main 
explanation of the dominant role of fire in his cosmos. 

What may have led Kirk to ignore this linx is his insistence 
that “the parallel between man and cosmos is first explicitly 
drawn by medical speculation in the fifth century” (p. 312). 
But it is drawn in Anaximenes, B 2; though much of the word- 
ing of this fragment is Coubtful, there is no good reason to doubt 
that it paraphrases an analogy drawn by Anaximenes himself. 


55 Which is air: A 22 and 23; also Aet., I, 3, 4, listed as B 2 in Vors.*, 
on which see note 55, below. 

54 Arist, Phys., 203b Ilff.: kal mepiéxew ümavra kal mávra kvBeprüp, 
Gs pace Scot ph motoUg. Tapà TÒ repov Ahas alrics olo» vob» Ñ Alar, 
which would certainly include Anaximenes. That air meptéxec the world 
is also in Anaximenes, B 2. Cf. W. Jaeger, The Theology of the Early 
Greek Philosophers (Oxford, 1947), pp. 29-30 and notes; and on the 
significance of the ascription of sepiéyew to the arche ef. also C.P., 
XLII (1947), p. 173, n. 153. 

< The upshot of the controversy about this fragment—for the best 
on either side see Reinhardt, Kosmos und Sympathie (Munich, 1928), 
pp. 208-18, and Kranz, Hermes, LXXIII (1938), p. 111 and Gött. 
Nachr., 1938, p. 145—is surely that it should now be regarded as an 
“A” fragment. How can evykparet be defended for Anaximenes when 
there is no known use of the word prior to the Christian era? Nor is 
there any pre-Socratie parallel for the notion that the soul holds the 
body together while, as Reinhardt points out, this was a common Stoic 
view. On the other hand, there can be absolutely no objection to the 
statement that the air wepeéxe the world (cf. n. 64, above); ròr ñor 
kóruov is doubtful (Kranz cites its occurrence in Philol, B 1, but this 
is not conclusive), though possible (cf. n. 19, above). Moreover, the 
comparison of a human with a cosmic phenomenon is also reported for 
Anaximenes at A 7, 6; Kranz compares wovepe! wep) thv querépay xepadhy 
there with olo» 4 Yuxh 4 $uerépa here. Finally, the man-world analogy 
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And even if we were to throw it all out, we would still have the 
fact, independently attested, that Anaximenes made air both 
the arche of all things and the stuff of the human soul, and this 
suffices for our purpose, for this is precisely what Heraclitus 
does, merely substituting fire for air. A variety of convergent 
reasons would prompt this substitution in the case of the soul. 
As the principle of ifs, soul would be naturally thought of as 
fire, sixce the warm:h which persists throughout life and fails 
only after death, wes a fact of ordinary experience? As the 


is also -mplied by Aneximenes’ close follower, Diogenes of Apollonia, 
when he argues that tie same thing, air, is that by which man lives 
and thinxs (B 4; B 5 seb fin.; A 19, 42 sub fin.) and that which governs 
and thinks in the worlc. As to what stood for the improbable évykparei 
ju&s in ~he original, the simplest guess is query kparée. Fraenkel (op. 
cit, p. 548, n. 20) thirks it anachronistic to credit Anaximenes with 
the noticn of the soul ruling man or his body. Certainly there is no 
known emboration of tkis idea before Plato. But it would be taken for . 
granted “rom the mement the psyche was identified with the thinking, 
willing s31f and bence azccrded the power of controlling the body or its 
functions expressed by xparéew and its derivatives (cf. oxekdwy re Kal 
xepov drpardes, Hipp. Art., 48; yAdoons. dxparjs, Aesch., P.Y., 884; 
avrov xpa-éew for the sel^-control which is lost in drunkenness, Antiphon, 
Or., V, 24). This concept of the psyche is amply documented in Hera- 
elitus (cz. especially B 113 with B 117), and there is no reason why 
it cannot go back to Araximenes. 

59 Anaximenes Limself would have had to take account of this fact. 
C£. Diog., B 5, 4 Jox1 ... , dp 9epuórepos roð C£ dv @ suer. This would 
make the transition (from ‘hot air’ to ‘ fire’) all the easier for Hera- 
clitus. 1i is possible, pe-taps probable, that Anaximenes had also 
anticipatel Heraclitus im explaining sleep and drunkenness as due ta 
the moistening of the sou., for we know that Diogenes of Apollonia 
held this view (A 19,44). In an interesting paper (Hermes, LXXVI - 
[1941], pr. 359 ff.) Diller attributes these and other similarities between 
Heraclitue and Diogenes to the direct influence of the former upon the 
latter. Tläs I very muck doubt, since the true affinities of Diogenes— 
in style (cf. Anaximenes, A I, xéypyrac.. . Aé£et . . . dag kal dreplrrw, 
with Diog, B 1, ri» épunzeley ámXüv kal ceprí»), main cosmological doc- 
trine (the same arehe, air, iniinite, giving rise to an infinity of worlds), 
and primarily “scientific” bent of mind with no discernible ethical or 
political interests——are with Anaximenes. It is most unlikely that 
Diogenes would take cver tae details-noticed by Diller from a thinker 
with whos» temper and fundamental doctrine he was so much out of 
line. Things common to Heraclitus and Diogenes are much more likely 
to be derived by Heraclitus from Anaximenes, and by Diogenes either 
directly frcm Anaximenes or from intermediaries other than Heraclitus, 
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principle of thought, soul would be connected both (a) with the 
heat of fire, since that lapse of intelligence which looms so large 
in Heraclitus’ psychological reflections, sleep, was generally 
regarded as due to a reduction of organic heat, and (b) with 
its light, because of the inevitable association of truth and knowl- 
edge with light, of error or ignorance with darkness." Now 
since his cosmos is “ever-living” and is “governed” by a 
gnome, what would be more natural for him than to ascribe the 
principles of life and intelligence in the cosmos to the same 
stuff to which he assigned them in the case of man? That the 
analogy between this cosmic fire and man’s fiery soul was so 
complete for him that it amounts to identity we know from B 36, 
where he says “souls ” when he means “fire”; as Kirk rightly 
remarks (p. 341), “ Heraclitus has here put soul in the place 
of cosmic fire.” Renouncing the Milesian concept of an arche 
which “ contains” the world, he would have to give a physical 
explanation of the world’s “ government ” by the arche in terms 
of the physical relation of fire to everything else in the world; 
and this he did, as we have seen, by imputing to fire the common 
measure whose preservation throughout all change ensures the 
“ justice " of all “strife.” This reconstruction, I submit, ex- 
plains why fire should have in his system its otherwise inex- 
plicable preéminence over water and earth; and it does so by 
showing how an idea, derived initially from Anaximenes, was 
grafted upon a concept of justice-in-strife developed from ideas 
supplied by Anaximander. 

Two other cosmological doctrines—his affirmation of the eter- 
nity of the world (B 30), and his denial of the infinity of fire 
and therewith of the sum-total of existence °°—tell against both 


‘7 Parm., 46b, somnum ... Emp. et Parm. refrigerationem. Emp., 
A 85, E. ròv uiv trvov xarayite . . . rj 0& wavredci OáraTrov, Hippocr., 
De Flat., 14, ó Üwvos mépuxey Vóxew. 

58 Attested, e.g. in ó$aír»w, originally ‘shine,’ derivatively, ‘bring to 
light, disclose, reveal? Parmenides speaks of his dark form as vir 
dóa? (unknowing), B 8, 59. 

59 Arist., Phys., 205a 1-4; Theophr., Phys. Op., frag. 1 (Doo. Graeci, 
p. 475); Diog. Laert. IX, 8. It is strange that this important doctrine 
should be so seldom noticed in the modern literature; Kirk is typical 
in ignoring it completely. It is briefly recognized in Zeller-Nestle, 
op. cit. pp. 862-3, but with the suggestion that Heraclitus did not 
assert this doctrine explicitly; I see no reason for this opinion: he 
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Anaximander aad Anaximenes. Their significance is best ap- 
preciated in terms of his rejection of the Milesian axiom that 
the world is der-ved frcm and “ governed ” by an everlasting and 
infinite substance which “contains” it. For Anaximander the 
creative source cf the world is wholly outside of it; for Anaxi- 
menes it is both in and beyond the world; for Heraclitus it is 
wholly within tke world, which is itself the theatre of the cease- 
less and regular transformations of fire, therefore self-creating, 
self-governing, &2lf-contained. He-could thus transfer to the 
world that eterral life and youth which was always for the 
Greeks the uniqne privilege of civinity. To express this he 
employs in B 30 act only the solemn, traditional formula, “ ever 
was and is and saall ke,” © but also the new and proud afirma- 
tion, “ ever-living,” in place of the canonical negatives, “ death- 
less, ageless” (£naximander, B2, B3) for which he had no 
use anyhow, sinc- for him the condition of life ever-lasting 3s 
not deathlessness out life endlessly renewed by death in a process 
where youth and age are * the same” (B 88). We do not know 
what form of expzessicn he gave to his denial of the infinity of 
fire and the total-ty of being; all we learn from Aristotle and 
Theophrastus is that he did, without even a hint of his reasons. 
These we must re<onstzurt, and our only clue to them is in his 
new, anti-Milesiam concept of the relation of the world-creating 
_arche to its creatu-es. if the two are one, as in Heraclitus, theu 
the arche neither meed.-nor can, be infinite. It need not, for 
no matter how lim ted may be its mass, its energy, ever-renewed 
by reabsorbing its 2wn ereatures, is inexhaustible, and thus suf- 
ficient to maintain it far all time to come. It can not, for it is 
interdependent with its creatures, and can be no more infinite 
than they; if it wee, tke balance of their mutual “ exchanges ” 
would be completel7 upset. 


would have every res.on for doing so against Anaximander and Anaxi- 
menes, if he did not believe ir the infinity of fire. 

*? Reinhardt, pp. 10-11; also in Parmenides, p. 176, n. 2. 

?! One might still asx why the creatures too could not be infinite. The 
question could hardly aave bothered Heraclitus. He must have assumed, 
as did every known th nker of classical Greece, that the visible world is 
finite in extension; the only tLing ever held to be infinite was something 
either beyond the visi:le world, as for the Milesians and many others 
after them, or of a diffsrent order of being from it, as for Melissus, who 
was also the first to o:fer a formal argument against the possibility of 
more than one infinite 5eing (3 6). 
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Finally, what of that doctrine which many in the ancient 
world considered his most original invention,9? the unity of the 
many and the sameness of opposites? Lf, as Kirk says from 
time to time (e. g. pp. 121, 344, 402), this only meant for Hera- 
clitus that “ opposites are essentially connected " or “ not really 
disconnected,” how could we think of it as Heraclitus’ “ great 
discovery " (Kirk, p. 344) ? That the many and different things 
which compose the world are ell essentially connected, so much 
so, that they are all one and the same thing, is the rudimentary 
truth about the world as conceived by Anaximenes.? When 
Heraclitus declared that “all things (come) from one and one 
from all” (B 10) or even that “all things are one” (B 50), he 
was saying something with which Anaximenes would have agreed 
as a matter of course. But the difference would still be enor- 
mous. The sense of the unity of all things would be both lucid 
&nd prosaic for Anaximenes: simply, that all things are differ- 
entiations of air.* Heraclitus’ speculative imagination trans- 
forms this straightforward cosmological theorem into an asser- 
tion of the unity of all differences whatever, including moral 
ones, and pursues its consequences to that reckless and bewilder- 
ing conclusion that “for god all things are fair and good and 
just" (B102) which, if true, would be fatal for all morality, 
not excepting his own.?5 J cannot discuss here the fragments 


?? As Philo tells us, Quis rer. div. haer., 505. 

*? And is spelled out in the only exposition of this type of cosmology 
available to us in extant fragments, that of Diogenes (at B 2). 

$5 For an excellent statement of this aspect of Heraclitus’ relation to 
Anaximenes see Cherniss, op. cit., pp. 331 ff. 

e Kirk (pp. 180-1), following Wilamowitz and others, argues that 
the second part of the fragment, dvOpwrot 68 à pèr ddixa bredjpacey à 
66 ikara, can hardly be wholly authentic; vweMj$ae: though barely 
possible, is most unlikely for Heraclitus. Kirk underwrites Mazzantini's 
suggestion that the original read something like dv@pwros 68 a pèr 
Gitxa & 56 Slxaca. With all this I agree. But what follows for the sense 
of the whole fragment? Man's wisdom is to god's what an ape's is to 
man's (B 83); since men's moral distinctions do not exist for god 
(first sentence of B 102), must they not be ultimately illusory? I 
fail to see how this diffculty is solved by Kirk's elucidation: moral 
distinctions, he says, submerged only for (god's) “synthetic” view, 
are still "necessary" and "legitimate" for the "analytical" view 
(man's), pp. 180-1. But what Kirk calls the “synthetic” view is 
“wisdom " for Heraclitus (B 50)—not only for god, but for man too 
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which assert this and other aspects of the most paradoxical of 
all his doctrires ard explore its connection with the doctrines 
of the justice 5f all strife and paliniropos harmonia. Of Kirk’s 
interpretation of these fragments I shall merely remark that it 
is sober and gensibe throughout, and that its only fault is to 
discount that part oi their sense which is inherently obscure 
and, so far as it is clzar, profoundly disturbing not only to the 
moralist but also tc the logician. It proved disturbing enough 
to the latter =o provoke in Parmenides a reaction, violent in 
the extreme,95 yet immensely fruitful, for it issued in a doctrine 
of Being which served as the foundation of the great cosmo- 
logical constructions of Empedocles, Anaxagoras, and the atom- 
ists. In a sirgularly Heraclitean turn of events, Heraclitus, 
ignored in Ioai& ® by the best minds of the generation that 
followed him, lived in them only through the death of his own 
system in Parmenidas, 
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so far as he can reack it. Hence the wiser man becomes, the closer he 
comes to the vie thaz “all things are fair and good and just,” and if 
this does not make moral distinctions illusory, I do not know what 
would. 

99 Cf, Cherniss, op. cit., pp. 336 ff. 

TI say "Ion? to allow for some Heraclitean influence on Em- 
pedoeles (C. P., XLII [1947], pp. 164-5), though it is subordinate to 
that of Parmenides. In Ionia itself not one of Heraclitus’ distinctive 
doctrines is conserved by Anaxagoras or Leucippus; so far as we know, 
they do not ever acknowledge their existence by a word of refutation. 
Democritus muss have xnown intimately Heraclitus’ book, for it in- 
fluenced his style (E. Norden, Antike Kunstprosa, I (Berlin, 1915], pp. 
22-3) and doubtless els> some of his ethical reflections; but he too 
writes cosmology and ontology as though Heraclitus had never existed. 
The only possible anti-Eeraclitean polemic is Melissus, B 8 (so Kirk, 
p. 140), a feeble echo of Parmenides’ great assault. 


LIVY’S PREFACE AND THE DISTORTION OF 
HISTORY. 


The greater Roman historians showed complete unanimity in 
their view of the function of history. Ignoring the strictly scien- 
tifie view of Thucydides, they regarded it as their duty to 
enshrine virtue before the eyes of future generations, and to 
deter men from the paths of vice.? This sense of moral purpose 
in historiography can be traced back not only to the Roman 
annalists,? but also to the Hellenistic historians before them, who 
countenanced even the distortion of the truth for moral ends.* 

Livy’s preface does not, then, denote an original approach, but 
is part of a general tradition, reflecting above all the influence 
of Stoie philosophical ideas upon later Hellenistic histori- 
ography.® He asks his readers to pay especial attention to quae 


10. N. Cochrane, Thucydides and the Science of History (Oxford, 
1929), esp. pp. 25-6, 31. 

? E.g. Tacitus, Ann., III, 65: quod praecipuum munus annalium 
reor, ne virtutes stleantur, uique pravis dictis factisque ex posteritate et 
infamia metus sit: Sallust, Cat., 1-4; and Jug., 4: nam saepe ego audi 
Q. Maaimum, P. Scipionem, praeterea civitatis nostrae praeclaros viros 
solitos ita dicere, “ quum maiorum imagines intuerentur, vehementissime 
sibi animum ad virtutem accendi"; scilicet non ceram illam, neque 
figuram, tantam vim in sese habere; sed memoria rerum gestarum eam 
flammam egregiis viris im pectore crescere, neque prius sedari, quam 
virtus eorum famam aique gloriam adaequaverit. 

* E.g. the remark of Sempronius Asellio (Peter, H. E. F., 2 — Aulus 
Gellius, V, 18, 9) : nam neque alacriores .. . ad rempublicam defendun- 
dam neque segniores cd rem perperam faciundam annales libri com- 
movere quicquam possunt. Sempronius here contrasts chronicles (en- 
nales) with real history (res gestae), which in his view has the patriotie 
and moral functions which annales lack. 

*F. W. Walbank, C.Q., XXXIX (1945), p. 10, quotes Polybius 
approval (VI, 56,6) of tbe morai utility of Roman religion, and well 
compares Diodorus, I, 2,2, where history is said to be a more potent 
moral influence than “myths about Hades.” The Stoic influence is 
clearly discernible in both. 

SOn the Preface, see esp. the important article of L. Ferrero in 
Riv, Fil, XXVII (1949), pp. 1-47; H. Dessau, * Die Vorrede des Livius " 
(Festschrift z. O. Hirschfelds 60. Geburtstage [Berlin, 1903]); E. 
Dutoit, E. E. L. (1942), pp. 98-105; G. Curcio, Riv. I. G.I. I (1917), 
pp. 77-85. 
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vita, qui mores fuerint, per quos viros quibusque artibus domi 
militiaeque et partum et auctum imperium sit.6 As Ferrero says, 
mores and artes are not merely close to each other, but are bound 
_ together, forming a synthesis between the sphere of morals and 
that of political activity which reveals Livy’s relationship with 
Stoic beliefs. Tae artes, when bonae, are the principles of re- 
ligious, political, and private activity—ptetas and fides; con- 
cordia, disciplina, clementia, prudentia; virtus, pudicitia, dig- 
nitas, frugalitas, ani the rest. -In Livy the great Romans embody 
these artes, and the villains are symbols of their opposites: each 
class is set forth as a stimulus and a warning.’ 

The danger of such a preoccupation with the moral interpre- 
tation of history in such definite terms is that it may lead to a 
biased account, especially as Livy is convinced, at the commence- 
ment of his task, taat nulla umquam respublica nec maior nec 
sanctior nec bonis exemplis ditior fait, and that he will seek 
consolation and a refuge in a happier past.? This patriotic bias, 
so openly manifested before his evaluation of the evidence has 
properly commenced, finds its outlet precisely in the emphasis 
on those principles of conduct, the bonae artes, which allegedly - 
motivated the great men of Roman history. Hence moral and 
patriotic considerations are united for didactic purposes, with the 
aim not so much of irducing an immediate moral revival (Livy’s 
pessimistic attitude towards this is quite explicit),*° but of 
demonstrating to posterity that national greatness cannot be 
achieved without the possession, especially by the leading men 
of the state, of the attributes which promote a healthy morality 
and sagacity in the execution of external or domestic policies. 


? Praef., 9. 

' It has frequently 3esn observed that in the first Decade the gentile 
name is often symbolic of certain qualities or defects which play their 
inevitable role in the crises of their times. 

8 Praef., 11. 

? Ibid., 5. 

1? Esp. in Praef., 9: .. . haeo tempora quibus nec vitia nostra neo 
remedia pati possumus; and other comments in VIIL, 2,13; 25,9; 
29, 2; VIII, 11, 1. There is no real evidence, as is sometimes implied, 
that Livy prostituted his talent to serve Augustus’ moral revival. One 
should rather ascribe to him disgust about the immoral state of con- 
temporary Rome, with some scepticism about the feasibility of Augustus’ 
reforms. 
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This bias of Livy can most convincingly be demonstrated by a 
careful examination of his sources, where extant, in comparison 
with his own version of events.2 A feature which comes re- 
peatedly to our notice is Livy’s insistence on dignitas and 
gravitas, not only in Romans but also in non-Romans of high 
rank. This insistence is taken to such lengths that nowhere in 
the Ab Urbe Condita is a distinguished Roman depicted as 
laughing aloud. This suppression of all jocular elements has 
tended to mislead us in general about the over-sobriety and high 
seriousness of the Roman character, and in particular about the 
prevailing atmosphere of individual conferences. An interesting 
example of this is Livy’s treatment of the conference at Nicaea 
in 197 BC | 

Philip had asked Flamininus for a parley, but refused to 
leave his ship, so that Flamininus and his Greek and Asian allies 
had to address him irom the shore. Of these, Alexander the 
Aetolian spoke last. In reply, Philip began to criticise Alex- 
ander's speech, but was interrupted by Phaeneas, another Ae- 
tolian. Philip made a humorous rejoinder about Phaeneas’ 
defective vision. 


Pol, XVIII, 4,3: én 8 raŭra Aéyovros rot Baciréws, 6 
d 3 # - * LENA - € 7 M Li 
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[44 ae: A 25 x & F : , ^ ~ ~ 23 T * 

, Toro nv yer ò Qawéa, Kat TUPAG Šjor. ]v yàp 

ebÜ.kros Kat mpòs roUTO TO pépos eù MEpuKds mpüs TO OuaxAevá£ety 
f 

àyÜporrovs. 


Livy, XXXIII, 34, 2: orsum eum dicere, in Aetolos maxime, 
violenter Phaeneas interfatus non in verbis rem verti ait: 
aut bello vincendum aut melioribus parendum esse. ‘ apparet 
id quidem, inquit Philippus, etiam caeco, iocatus in vale- 
tudinem oculorum Phaeneae. et erat dicacior quam regem 
decet, et ne inter seria quidem risu satis temperans. 


11 So far as Polybius is concerned, it is safer to cite examples from 
the fourth Decade, in which Livy has indisputably followed him. Hence 
examples in extenso from the third Decade, where Livy's direct debt to 
Polybius is in dispute, have been avoided. 

12 This conference is discussed by M. Holleanx, R.H. G. (1923), pp. 
115 f.; L. Homo in Mélanges Cagnat (1912), pp. 31 ff.; G. Aymard, Les 
premiers rapports, etc. (1938), pp. 114 f., but their interest is, naturally 
enough, primarily in the Polybian account. 
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: -Livy's view clearly is that kings should not descend to witti- 
-eisms, and that laughter at any time is bad enough, but especi- 
ally at conferences cf this kind.** Hence no Roman must be 
porirayed as acting with similar abandon, as we see from Livy’s 
later treatment. Ir Polybius, Philip continues his reply to the 
demand of the Aetolians that he should evacuate Greece. Most 
of Aetolia, he says, is not Greece: can he remain there? Fla- 
mininus laughs. But in Livy’s account, Philip makes the point 
seriously, and the laugkter is not mentioned.** A similar censor- 
ship is exercised a Httle later, when Philip answers the Rhodians 
and Dionysodorus, tke legate of Attalus, who had demanded the 
restoration of the temple of Aphrodite and the Nicephorium, 
which Philip had destroyed. Philip jokingly offered to send 
plants and gardeners, and Flamininus again laughs. But Livy 
depicts Philip as rebuking Attalus’ legate for raising such a 
trifling matter, and she laughter is again omitted.*® Finally, at 
the end of the day’s discussions, Flamininus, pleased by Philip’s 
wit, made a joke himself. 


f ~ - 
Pol, XVIII, 7,5: 6 88 Tiros ox àg89s pév Prove roù Dirinrov 
; N s / x - 3 a - > Pi 
x^eváfovros* ph Bovddpevos 86 rois dAXois [uy] Soketv, ávrené- 
; : € 
ckoe tov *PÜ.mmay etrav otros: “ eikóros " $n “ Diderre, 
t F ~ Y ` , x SX , / f 
povos e viv: tots yàp díAovs roUs Ta kpåtriortá ooi cupPovdrcd- 
3 f ‘ v 235 € * N € /, / 
coyras ümróAÀeGcs &mayras." 6 06 Maxedoy vropetüuioas oapOáytoy 
dzeouomae, 


1 Tt is interesting to observe the two techniques of narration of 
this witticism. Polzb:us is careful to explain the circumstances of 
Phaeneas’ defective sight (4AXarrwuévos rois upasi» ml wAetov) before 
recounting the dialogus. Livy first cites the remark, and then explains 
it, thus ruining the jcke. He is more interested in the incisiveness of 
the dialogue, and prunes Polybius! account of all remarks which precede 
Philip’s retort. For this dialopue-technique, see K. Witte, Rhein. Mus., 
LXV (1910), pp. 283-4, and P. G. Walsh, Rhein. Kus, XCVII (1954), 
pp. 107-10. l 

44 Pol, XVIII, 6,1 (rot 58 Tlrov yeAdoayros . . .) and Livy, XXXII, 
34,4, where Philip is angry, not jocular (indignari inde coepit . . .). 

15 Pol, XVIII, 6,4: '5,. . $vrà 66 kal kymovpoùs méwpw rods $povriobvras 
Üeparelas ToU rómov kal fs abbjoews TOv Ékkomévrwy Oévbpwv." cáMw de 
TOU Tírov yeAdoayros éwl ră xAÀevacuo. .. . Livy, XXXII, 34,10: quid 
restitui ea postulantitus respondeam, nisi quo uno modo silvae lucique ` 
caesi restitui possint, curam impensamque sationis me praestaturum, 
quoniam haec inter se reges postulare et respondere placet! Holleaux 
(op. cit., p. 134, n. 2) notes these suppressions of Flamininus' laughter, 
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This incident, both the remark and the ensuing smile, is omitted - 
completely by Livy. It is clear that throughout his deseription ; 
of this conference, Livy has systematically suppressed all traces 
of the joking between Flamininus and Philip, and thereby has’ 
given a very different and distorted picture of the relationship 
between them and of the atmosphere of the whole conference. 
His motive is clear. Kings and responsible Romans should not 
lay aside their gravitas. So far as Philip is concerned, it de- 
tracts from the dignity of kingship.?® Still less will Livy tolerate 
any unseemly behaviour in his idealised characterisation of 
Flamininus, one of the symbols of the seriousness and incorrupti- 
bility of the Roman people. (Important, too, is the fact that 
Flamininus’ apparent jocularity towards Philip entails an un- 
friendly attitude towards his own allies, at whose expense the 
jokes were made.) +° 
Another interesting example of Livy’s suppression of laughter 
can be seen in IX, 46, where he follows, at least in part, the 
annalist Piso, whose account is preserved by Gellius. 5 This 
passage concerns a certain Cn. Flavius, the son of a freedman, 
who was elected curule aedile. When visiting a sick colleague, he 
found a number of noble youths sitting there, none of whom 
would rise in deference to his curule office because of his lowly 
origin. 
Piso: idem Cn. Flavius, Annii filius, dicitur ad collegam 
venisse visere aegrotum: eo in conclave postquam introivit, 


adolescentes ibi complures nobiles sedebant. hi contem- 
nentes eum, assurgere ei nemo voluit. Cn. Flavius, Annii 


15 This is a favourite theme with Livy. With his remarks in this 
conference (XXXIII, 34,3: et erat dicacior natura quam regem decet 
. ; 84,10: quoniam haeo inter se reges postulare et respondere 
placet ...) we can compare XXXI, 18: ferocior visa est oratio quam 
quae habenda apud regem est (not in Pol, XVI, 34,6); XXXIII, 32, 
14: superbo et regio animo (not in Pol, XVIII, 1,7); also XXXIII, 
21, XXXV, 15,3, XXXIX, 35,3, etc. An amusing example concerns 
Moagetes, chief of Cibyra in Gallograecia. When Cn. Manlius Vulso 
was campaigning there, Moagetes came to beg the consul not to devastate 
his territory. Polybius says he was xará re rjv écóijra kal thy AN» 
mpooraglay Avrós Kal ramewós (XXI, 34, 10). Livy's version in XXXVIII, 
14,9, vestitus comitatusque vin ad privati modice locupletis habitum 
(scarcely up to middle-class standards!), allows the king to play the 
suppliant more becomingly. 
17 Infra, p. 376. 15 H. R. F., 27 = Gell, VII, 9. 
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filius, id arrisit, sellzmque curulem iussit sibi afferri, eam 
in limine posuit, ne quis illorum exire possit, utique ii 
omnes inviti viderent sese in sella curuli sedentem. 


Livy's account (IX, 46,9) contains substantially the same de- 
tails, but Flavius, as curule aedile, is not allowed to detract from 
his dignitas by laughing et the petty conduct of the nobles. 

Other examples of Li-y's preoccupation with dignitas and 
gravitas could be quoted,;? and there can be no doubt that his 
attempts to edify his readers £bout the solemn bearing of Roman 
heroes have resulted in a Cistortion of the facts. 


II 


The role of pietas towards the gods, and fides towards men, 
and their close interconnection, in Livy's philosophy of history, 
are clear to all who have read his account of the great disasters 
which befell Roman arms at the hands of the Gauls, the Sam- 
nites, and the Carthaginians. The defeat at the Allia is con- 
sidered to be the result of a lack of pietas and fides. It is true 


2° Livy comments ironicalty on the traditional account of the Gauls 
conduct before his famous due] with T. Manlius (lazer Torquatus). 
The Gaul put out his tongue in derision, says Livy, quoniam id quoque 
memoria dignum antiquis vsum est (VII, 10,4). One source followed 
here, Claudius Quadrigarius (H. R.F., 10b == Gell, IX, 13) says: 
deinde Gallus inridere coepit atque linguam gesertare. There is no 
laughter in Livy, though th» Gaul is stolide laetum. 

In XXIV, 33,9 there is n> trace of a joke made by Marcellus during 
the siege of Syracuse. Polybius (VIII, 5,2 ff.) recounts how a device 
of Archimedes succzeded ir destroying the cauBvxa:, the harp-shaped 
ladders used against towns besieged from the sea, and how other 
machines broke up direct cttacks. Marcellus laughed at this failure, 
saying “ Archimedes is draving water from the sea with my ships, but 
my harpists (cazfiras) hav2 been flogged and expelled from the feast in 
disgrace.” 

More serious is Livy’s faiure to discuss fully Rome’s responsibility for 
the second Punic War. Folyhius (IIT, 22ff.) outlines the various 
treaties which Rome had made with Carthage before stating his opinion 
about the responsibility for tae commencement of hostilities. Livy 
regards the issue as one cf dignitas: it would be an affront to the 
Roman people to inquire irto her degree of responsibility for the war, 
Hence he emphasises the dramatic scene at Carthage when the ulti- 
matum was laid down and war declared, and then adds: haec derecta 
percontatio ac denuntiatio belli magis ex dignitate populi Romani visa 
est quam de foederum iure verbis disceptare. ... 
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that military considerations are mentioned: the military tribunes 
are blamed for conducting an inadequate levy, for lack of prepa- 
ration and of any ratio pugnae; but these are regarded as 
secondary to, and perhaps the result of, the grievous neglect of 
a divine warning," and the contravention of the ws gentium, 
first by the Roman ambassadors, who despite their ambassadorial 
status fought on behalf of Clusium after unsuccessful negoti- 
ations with the Gauls, and then by.the senate and commons, who 
not only failed to surrender the guilty ambassadors but ap- 
pointed them as military tribunes. Similarly the disaster at 
Caudium is the result of the Romans’ rejection in a haughty 
manner of the just restitution offered by the Samnites. This 
superbia and the failure to act justly is the fundamental cause 
of the humiliation that ensues.? The defeat of Flaminius at 
Trasimene is attributed to his disrespectful attitude towards 
the gods.? This tragic concept of history, with $gpu (superbia) 
meeting its inevitable dry, has its origins in Greek historiogra- 
phy, and clearly influenced Polybius ?* as well as the Roman 
annalists. 

This tragic treatment is for obvious reasons sharper in outline 
in the largely legendary content of the first Decade than in the 
later sections of the Ab Urbe Condita.” The necessity for the 
Stoic doctrine of harmony, translated from its cosmological 
context to the religious and social spheres, is demonstrated 
especially in these early books. The disasters are rare excep- 
tions: Livy is at pains to stress the harmonious relationship of 
the ancients with the gods and with their fellow-men.?' Yet the 
same moral lesson is taught in the later books in a more indirect 


20 V, 32, 6-7. 

31 Esp. V, 35, 6; 36, 8-11. 

22 As C. Pontius the Samnite says: et ego ad deos vindices intolerandae 
superbiae confugiam, et precabor ut iras suas vertant in eos (IX, 1, 8). 

23 XXII, 3, 4-6. 

^4 p. L. Ullman, “ History and Tragedy," T. A. P. A., LXXIII (1942), 
pp. 25-53. 

?5 P. W. Walbank, “ didcrmos rpa'ygüoóuevos," J. H. S., LVIIL (1938), 
pp. 65-8. 

ze Hence the view put forward by Dessau (op. cit., p. 461) that the 
Preface, with its statement of moral aims, applies only to the earlier 
books. 

^* II, 40,11; III, 5, 14-15; 20,3; 57,7; IV, 6,12; ete. 
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manner. Success is only possible for those who observe their 
obligations of pietas and fides. This is the moralistic framework 
within which the career of Hannibal is described; and Hanno 
sees the first Punic War in its result as a victory for the side 
which observed fides in regard to the treaty.'? 

It is in his anxiety to show the fides of Flamininus in the 
fourth Decade that Livy departs from the truth. Through this 
indirect manner he propounds the thesis that Rome’s successes 
in Greece and Macedonia are founded upon harmonious relations 
with her allies and the ccmplete trust accorded by the Greeks to 
Roman leaders. Hence Flamininus is depicted successively as 
the liberator of the Greeks,?? as their father,*° and es their wet- 
nurse.** To achieve this constant picture of fides, Livy omits the 
allegations of intrigue made against Flamininus by Polybius.?? 
Flamininus! apparent antipathy towards his allies at the Nicaea 
conference has already been mentioned. At the end of the 
conference, the allies agreed to send embassies to Rome; and 
Polybius says that Flamininus sent Amynander yudoxov abróv 
eùdywyov pey Ovra, kai padiws f$akoAovÜjcovra rois éket díAow, EQ 
ómórep' dy dywow abróv, pavtaciay 06 soujoovra, Kai vpoaSokíay Ou rò 
Tis Baowwelas Óvoua.* Livy omits mention of Amynander’s pli- 
ability, and says merely that he was sent ut speciem legatiom 
adiceret.* 

Worst of all is Livy’s ascount of the assassination of the pro- 
Macedonian Boeotarch Brachyllas at Thebes in 197 B. C. by the 
philo-Roman party, led by Zeuxippus and Pisistratus. Poly- 
bius ?*5 tells us that the conspirators consulted Flamininus before 
proceeding with their plans (érpéoPevoy mpós Tivov), and that he, 
whilst refusing to be a participent, said that he would not con- 


z8 XXI, 10,9: vicerunt ergo di hominesque, et, id de quo verbis 
ambigebaiur uter populus foedus rupisset, eventus belli velut aequus 
iudex unde ius stabat ei victoriam dedit. - 

2 XXXII, 32-3. 

80 XXXIV, 50: kas velut 2arentis voces cum audirent, manare omnibus 
gaudio lacrimae. . .. 

s XXXVI, 35,4: ego ramen sorte quadam nutriendae Graeciae 
datus. . .. 

32 For an unfavourable view of Polybius’ characterisation of Flami- 
ninus, see Wood, T. A. P. A.. LXX (1939), pp. 93 ff. 

33 Supra, pp. 372-3. 35 X XXI, 36. 

54 X VIII, 10,7. se XVIII, 43,7 ff. 
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sirain them, and urged them to talk it over with the Aetolian 
Alexamenus (atros péy oük Edy xowwvely trys wpáfeos raUTqQs, TOUS 
è BovAopevous mpárrety où kwdvew* KaldrAov è Aadrciv abrovs ékéAeve 
rept roUroy "AAccajsevo: TQ Tov Airwddy orparnyo...). It was quite 
obvious that Alexamenus would be in favour of such an anti- 
Macedonian intrigue, and that Flamininus, under cover of a 
specious neutrality, was approving the assassination. Livy omits 
the incident completely, and the subsequent anti-Roman demon- 
strations in Thebes and in Boeotia generally are explained as 
the outcome of a suspicion, not of an objective fact: efferavit ea 
caedes Thebanos Boeotosque omnes ad execrabile odium Roman- 
orum, credentes non sine consilio imperatoris Romani Zeuxippum, 
principem gentis, id facimus conscisse.9? 

This major example of Livy's suppression of unpalatable fact 
tempts us to suspect his integrity elsewhere. His account of 
the siege of Saguntum contains no direct comment on Rome's 
failure to show fides to her ally bv the despatch of immediate 
aid.5 Indeed, if we examine Polybius! account, Livy seems 
io have minimised in one important respect the Roman respon- 
sibility. Polybius writes that the Saguntines sent frequent mes- 
sages to Rome when the siege was imminent (III, 15,1: of 8€ 
ZaxavOaio. cvvexüs émewmov . . .). Livy’s version in AXI, 6,2 
(legati a Saguntims Romam missi) tones down the sense of 
crisis so vividly reproduced by Polybius, and thereby seeks to 
lessen Rome's guilt. 


III 


Livy’s emphasis on pudicitia, the quality in women which he 
places on a par with virtus in men,*? is demonstrated in the 


9 XXXIII, 29, 1. 

38 But Rome is blamed through the words of one of the Volciani 
(XXI, 19, 9-10), and the senate is said to be ashamed that no help 
was sent (16,2). 

89 Though Livy has probably followed Coelius Antipater in the main, 
there is good evidence that Polybius has been consulted in this section 
of the book, See esp. Livy, XXI, 1, Pol., IIT, 8 on the causes of the war; 
Livy, 9, Pol, 13, 5ff. on Hannibal’s operations before the siege; Livy, 
18, Pol, 20,06-21,8 and 33,1-4 on the embassy to Carthage; and the 
discussion of the treaties in Livy, 19,1 ff., Pol, 29, 2ff. See also A. 
Klotz, Livius und seine Vorgänger (Leipzig, 1940), pp. 111-12. 

4 The words of Verginia in X, 23, 7-8 clearly have Livy's stamp upon 
them: vosque hortor ut, quod certamen virtutis viros in hac civitate 
tenet, hoc pudicitiae inter matronas sit, . . . 
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famous legends of the first Decade. The rape of Lucretia and 
her suicide, and the story of Appius Claudius and Verginia, 
whose father slew her zo preserve her.chastity,*? are concerned, 
by the condemnation of the libido of the Romans involved, to 
illustrate the fact that in ary healthy state high ideals of 
chastity are essential. 

This anxiety to point the moral sometimes leads to a dis- 
tortion of the facts. In XXXVIII, 24, there is an interesting 
description of an event the narration of which is also extant in 
the source, Polybius. Whilst L, Manlius was encamped at 
Ancyra, one of his centurions took advantage of the capture of 
a barbarian princess, Chiomara, to do her violence. He subse- 
quently agreed to sell ker back to her husband, but as she was 
being handed over to tke custody of her tribesmen, she ordered 
one of them to kill the centuricn, and carried his head back to 
her husband as a mark cf her ficelity. 

Livy’s romantic sens2 (a feature obvious with each of his 
descriptions of vudicitia) ** leads him to preface his account with 
the addition that Chiomara was very beautiful (forma eximia). 
The pen-picture of the lustful, greedy centurion is similar in 
both accounts, but the story of the violation is amplified by Livy. 


Pol, XXI, 38,2: 6 8 Aaflev 
airny tagiapyos éxprjcaro Tý TÓXN 
OTPATWTIKOS KAL KATHOXUVEV. . . 
rrýĝn 9 pws td Tis diXapyvupt- 
as, Kal xpvatov avxvoU QuopoAoyn- 
Üévros ùrmèp THs ‘yuvaiKes, Tye 
aitny àcoÀvTpocov. . . 


Livy, XXXVIII, 24, 3: is pri- 
mo animum temptavit; quem 
cum abhorrentem a voluntario 
videret stupro, corpori, quod 
servum fortuna erat, vim fecit. 
deinde ad leniendam indigni- 
tatem iniuriae, spem reditus ad 
suos mulieri fecit, et ne eam 
quidem, ut amans, gratuitam. 


Livy stresses the pudicitiz of Chiomara by inserting a preliminary 
stage not in Polybius, an elaboration on his source typically 


“J, 58. 

“TTT, 44 ff. 

«9 XXI, 38. This is preserved thrcugh Plutarch (Mul. Virt., 22) and 
is therefore probably condensed. 

ts T must disagree with J. M. K. Martin (Greece and Rome, XI [1942], 
pp. 124 ff.) who sees Livy's interest in the Sophonisba episode (XXX, 
12, 11 ff.) as political rather than romantic. His approach is that of the 
moralist, but his tendency t» romane? is clear from the additions which 
he inserts into his account. 
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Livian: 5 is primo animum temptavit; quem cum abhorrentem 
a voluntario videret stupro. . . . He also emphasises the libido 
of the centurion with his remark (ef ne eam quidem, ut amans, 
gratuitam) that no feelings of love were involved. After the 
murder,** Chiomara returns to her husband with the head of the 
centurion, which she drops at his feet. Livy’s account fittingly 
rounds off the story with a remark (not in Plutarch’s version of 
Polybius) : aliaque ut traditur sanctitate et gravitate vitae, hurus 
matronalis facinoris decus ad ultimum conservavit. Livy has 
added imaginative touches to the aecount of Polybius so as to 
point the moral more clearly. 


IV 


The Roman doctrine of clementia, epitomised in the Vergilian 
line parcere subiectis et debellare superbos,*" implies the accord- 
ing of merciful treatment not to all, but to those who willingly 
surrender. Camillus initiated the tradition, according to Livy, 
with his treatment of the Tusculans. Camillus was ordered to 
attack Tusculum because it had supported the Volsci; but the 
policy of non-resistance (patientia), which the Romans had not 
hitherto experienced, ensured that the city was not harmed. As 
Camillus remarks, Soli adhue, inquit, Tusculant, vera arma 
verasque vires quibus ab tra Romanorum vestra tutaremini in- 
venistis? Subsequently the senate was merciful to the Tusculan 
embassy and granted peace, and later the civitas. 


“6 We can compare VIII, 28,3: ... florem aetatis eius fructum ad- 
venticium crediti ratus, primo perlicere adulescentem sermone incesto 
est conatus; dein, postquam aspernabantur flagitium aures, minis ter- 
ritare . . . and again, III, 44, 4: hanc virginem adultam forma excel. 
lentem Appius amore amens pretio ae spe perlicere adortus, postquam 
omnia pudore saepta animadverterat, ad crudelem superbamque vim 
animum convertit. 

4 The two accounts of the murder show interesting differences, but 
one cannot be certain of Plutarch’s accuracy in reproducing the details 
of Polybius’ version. In Polybius Chiomara gives the command to kill 
with a nod, as she is being embraced by the centurion. In Livy the 
centurion is weighing the gold, and the command is given in the girl’s 
language, which the centurion does not understand. It is tempting 
to ascribe these changes to Livy, who depicts a poetic justice: it is 
the avaritia of the centurion which causes his death, and no element 
of affection enters the account. 

*' Aen, VI, 853. OV 15-20. 1. 
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It is an attempt to portray a similar attitude which leads Livy 
to a falsification of the facts in his narration of the battle of 
Cynoscephalae. Polybius tells us of Philip's decision to flee when 
his position was hopeless, and of the pursuit of the fugitives by 
Flamininus. He continues (XVIII, 26, 9): 


(Tiros) Tüs uty <apxas> . 2 éxéorn, Tüy i0Àegtov ópÜàs 
àvacyóvrov Tas capioas, OneEp 20s è éort Toer Tots Maxeddow, 6 oray 
Ñ trapadidaow avTOUS 7 peraBáAXavrat TpÓs TOUS Vrevayriovs " pera 
66 ravra 76 pevos zv airtay Tov cvupBatvovtos mapakarreixe TOUS 
pel? avro) detcacbar xpivev Ty daroBederAraxory. áp be TOU 
Tirov T: aur a Stavooupevou TOV Tponyovpévov Ties er ENEG OVTES 
avrois éÉ inrepdegiov rpocépeooy Tas xeipas, kal roUs pty mAetovs 
SuepOetpov, Alyo: S€ reves Oédvyov piavres và OmÀa. 

Livy’s account shows some differences (XXXIII, 10, 3): 

Quinctius cum institisset cedentibus, repente quia eri- 
gentes hastas Macedonas conspexerat, quidnam pararent 
incertus, paulisper novitate rei constituit signa: deinde ut 
accepit hune morem esse Macedonum tradentium sese, par- 
cere victis in animo habebat. ceterum ab ignaris militibus 
omissum ab hoste pugnam, et quid imperator vellet, im- 
petus est in eos factus ez primis caesis ceteri in fugam 
dissipati sunt. 


Livy's emphasis on Flamininus! intended clementia, and the 
ignorance of the Roman troops about the termination of the 
conflict, can be justified in that it can be inferred from Poly- 
bius account. But Livy clearly seeks to mislead his readers 
about the numbers who were butchered: rods piy wAclous QÜepov, 
dAlyou é tives Siepvyov . . . gives us a picture of a more ruthless 
attack than Livy’s primis cassis ceteri in fugam dissipati sunt, 
which continues to give us the impression that it was all an 
honest mistake.*® 

Another suppression of Roman saevitia occurs in the de- 
scription of the famous duel between Manlius Torquatus and 
the Gaul. The annslistic account of Claudius Quadrigarius,?? 
whieh Livy has obviously followed in part, tells us that after 
Manlius had killed the Gaul, he cut off his head before removing 
the necklace (ub? ewm evertit, caput praecidit, torquem detraxit, 


*? An additional example from the Hannibalie War may be cited. 
In Polybius (III, 102, 2) Mirucius orders his forces to take no prisoners 
when attacking the Cartheginian foragers. Livy has chosen to ignore 
this (XXII, 24,8). 

$v H. R. F., 10b = Gell, IX, 13. 
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eamque sanguinulentam sibi in collum imponit). Livy’s account 
makes the proceedings more in harmony wiih the spirit of the 
Augustan age, and emphasises the lack of saevitia on the part of 
Manlius: . . . in spatium ingens ruentem porrexit hostem. 
iacentis inde corpus ab omni alia vexatione intactum uno torque 
spoliavit ... (VIL, 10, 10-11). 

Thus does Livy avoid the narration of Roman atrocities. The 
iruth is that in this respect, as in others, he retains his precon- 
ceived notions despite the evidence. In the first book (I, 28, 11) 
he has criticised the barbarous punishment of Mettius with the 
qualifying comment that Rome's subsequent record was a credit- 
able one: primum ultimumque tllud supplicium apud Romanos 
exempli parum memoris legum humanarum fuit: m altis gloriari 
licet nulli gentium mitiores placuisse poenas. This attitude of 
mind causes him deliberately to underestimate on occasion the 
saevitia of Roman arms. 


y 


The necessity for disciplina, or deference to the appropriate 
military or civil authority, is a favourite theme of the Ab Urbe 
Condita, being illustrated dramatically in the first Decade by the 
famous accounts of the execution of Brutus’ son,® and the dis- 
obedience of Q. Fabius Rullianus.5? Whilst accepting the need 
for due discreticn, Livy emphasises the importance of enforcing 
obedience. Thus Camillus’ severitas imperw in refusing booty to 
his troops is called a virtus,” and many other passages show 
Livy’s insistence on disciplina." 

Hence in the fourth Decade his picture of the Roman armies 
in Greece is invariably one of efficient fighting-units, whose 
strength is their discipline: there is no hint here of the rebel- 
lious attitude which dogged republican armies a century later. 
That Livy’s picture is to some extent distorted can be realised 


“IL 5,5 ff. 

5? VTIT, 30 ff. 

53 V. 26, 8. 

51 III, 29,3, where Livy praises Minucius’ gracious acceptance of 
the rebuke of Cincinnatus: sed adeo tum imperio meliori animus man- 
suete obediens erat. Also IV, 37,5; 42,7; VII, 10,2 ff. (where Manlius 
offers to fight the Gaul extra ordinem only if his commander allows 
it—a stipulation not recorded by Claudius Quadrigarius [H. R. F., 
10b = Gell, IX, 13]), XXI, 7,3; XXII, 13,11; ete. 
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by reading Polybius! ceseription of an incident after Cynosce- 
phalae. After their victory, many Romans hastened to loot the 
enemy camp, but found that their allies the Aetolians had got 
there first. Their remarxs to Flamininus do not indicate that 
degree of severitis imperii which we might otherwise have 
assumed. | 


XVIII, 2T, 4: érÜa. 8) karaħaßóvres tos AirwAods mpoeprer ro- 
Kóras kal O0fzvres aTépec Pas TIS. opio Kkaĝykoúons aerclas, 
jjp&avro Kavapeppeobas TOUS Airwrods Kal A€vew mpós TOY OTpAaTy- 
yov ort ToÙs pv kwüsvous aùrois êmirårret, rijs & wpedclas ddAois 
TAPAKEXOPGKE. 


Livy has omitted fhis insubordination, merely remarking: 


XXXIII, 10.6: Homazni victores in castra hostium spe 
praedae irrumpunt: ea magna ex parte direpta ab Aetolis 
inveniunt. 


Interesting, too, in connection with Livy's emphasis on diset- 
plina, is a passage in XXIV, 44, 9-10. Here, as often elsewhere, 
Livy makes use of an anesdote for the purposes of characterisa- 
tion. It is the story of now Fabius Maximus Cunctator went to 
Suessula to join his son, recently elected consul, in order to 
serve as his lieutenant. The account of the meeting of father and 
son is preserved from Claudius Quadrigarius by Gellius, and the 
correspondence bet-veen this version and that of Livy is so close 
that we can assume that Claudius was Livy’s source here. 


Claudius’ version (H.E.F. 57 — Gell, IT, 2,135 describes 
the unwillingness o the father to dismount: ` 


ei consuli pater proconsul obviam in equo vehens venit, 
neque descendere volvit quod pater erat, et quod inter eos 
sciebant maxima corcordia convenire, lictores non ausi 
sunt descendere iubere. Ubi iuxta venit, tum consul ait: 
^ Quid postea: ? Lictor ille qui apparebat cito intellexit, 
Maximum proconsulem descendere iussit. Fabius imperio 
paret et filium collaudavit, cum imperium quod populi esset 
retineret. 


Though this acecunt is in itself a sufficiently edifying one, 
Livy makes the role of the fatier, Cunctator, still more exem- 
plary. There is nc mention of the father’s unwillingness to . 
dismount: instead, Sunctator is depicted as deliberately testing 
his son (XXIV, 44, 9-10): 
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Pater filio legatus ad Suessulam in castra venit. cum 
obviam filius progrederetur lictoresque verecundia maiestatis 
eius taciti anteirent, pr&eter undecim fasces equo praevectus 
senex, ut consul animadvertere proximum lictorem iussit, 
et is ui descenderet ex equo exclamavit, tum demum de- 
siliens, ‘ ezperiri? inquit | volut, fili, satin? scires consulem 
te esse’ 


Thus Cunctator is characterised as a mar willing to subor- 
dinate his own exalted status and reputation to his son’s superior 
office. The need to forget personal eminence in the interests of 
the state is emphasised by another slight change made by Livy: 
he refers to Cunctator not as proconsul, as Claudius does, but 
as legatus. 


All these deliberate changes and omissions, however worthy 
in intention, should make us hesitate before attributing to Livy 
the virtues of impartiality and intellectual integrity.5* In his 
anxiety to confound those ot his contemporaries who scoffed at 
the standards of the ancients,®* he has idealised the characters 
of Roman leaders and of the Roman people; and in so doing has 
neglected the obligations which Antonius asserts are accepted by 
all historians: nam quis nescit primam historiae legem ne quid 
falsi dicere audeat, ne quid vert non audeat? ne quae suspicio 
gratiae stt in scribendo? ** 

P. G. WALSH. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, DUBLIN. 


5 M. L. W. Laistner, The Greater Roman Historians (Univ. of Cali- 
fornia, 1947) rightly defends Livy from his over-eaptious critics, but 
seems to earry his defence too far in this respect: see p. 95. 

5e X XVI, 22, 14. 

57 Cicero, De Orat., II, 62. 


THE DATE CF AMMIANUS MARCELLINUS’ 
LAST BOOKS. 


T> judge by the recent publications which deal, directly or 
indi-ectly, with Ammianus Marcellinus, one would gather that 
the .ttempt to Cetermine the date at which the last great Roman 
hist~rian finished his work had better be given up as hopeless. 
The-e is general agrsement that the terminus post quem for 
Boozs XXVI-XXVIIT is 890, the year in which Neoterius 
(po-tea consul, X XVI, 5, 14) held office. The last instalment, 
howsver, Books XXIX-XXXI, contains not a single reference 
to en event or a sitvation, the validity of which as a chrono- 
logi al criterion hes rot been questioned. 

Acter a thorough Ciscussion of the limitations evidently im- 
posel upon Ammianus’ freedom to expose his religious opinions, 
'Thcnpson * comes to the conclusion that the historian completed 
his work after the fell of the usurper Eugenius in September 
394 No contempcrary reader, he says, could fail to see in the 
praBe bestowed upon the tolerant Valentinian (XXX, 9, 5) a 
veil d criticism of Theodosius. This is also the opinion of 
Streub.? But Hartke,? like Ernst Stem * before him, interprets 
the passage in the opposite way. He considers it unthinkable 
thai Ammianus could have written it under Theodosius. He 
dates Books XXX and XXXI, with the possible exception of 
the last chapter, in the reign of Eugenius. 

V hile Ammianus ceseribes the career of the elder Theodosius 
at considerable lengtk, he does not speak of the execution of the 
emperor's father in 376. According to "Thompson ? and Straub? 
this can be explained only under the assumption that Ammianus 
did not want to dea. with & matter that, even after so many 


15. A. Thompson, The Historical Work of Ammianus Marcellinus 
(Cambridge, 1947), pp. 116-17. 

2,. Straub, Studien cur Historia Augusta (Bern, 1949), p. 140. 

3 ^V. Hartke, Aémische Kinderkaiser (Berlin, 1951), p. 72. 

* jeschichte des spitrérvisciien Reiches, I (Wien, 1928), p. 232. 

5 )p. cit., p. 92. 

€ Dp. cit., p. 140. 
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years, must have been painful to Theodosius. Hartke" sees no 
reason why Ammianus should have edded anything of his own 
to his source, which, in Hartke’s opinion, was possibly a pane- 
gyricus. 

In XXIX, 6, 15 Ammianus calls Theodosius princeps noster 
perspectissimus. As early.as 1868, Cart? contended that Am- 
mianus would have referred to the emperor as nunc princeps 
noster, had he reached the end of his work while Theodosius 
was still alive. Seeck? regarded this argument as decisive. So 
does Pighi, who dates Books XXIX-XXXI accordingly in the 
years 896-398. ^ But Thompson is not impressed with the argu- 
ment. He dismisses it as “thin, to say the least." 4 Straub, 
going one step further, maintains that the very superlative per- 
spectissimus dates Book XXIX in Theodosius’ reign.” 

Surveying the discussion going on for nearly a century one 
comes to the conclusion that the text itself simply does not 
furnish any cogent argument for one date or another. There 
arises the question whether other criteria exist for arriving at a 
decision. The problem is, prima facie, a purely chronological 
one. Its correct solution, however, is likely to throw some light 
on the political and religious thinking during the years in which 
the last war between paganism and Christianity was fought out. 

Ammianus gave recitations of paris of his work at Rome in 
the beginning of the nineties of the fourth century. From a 
letter of Libanius we know how well they were received. Then 
follows almost complete silence. Only Priscian mentioned, in 
passing, Ammianus’ work.!* Cassiodorus, in his history of the 
Goths, named and quoted Vergil and Strabo, Lucan and Jose- 
phus, Dio Chrysostomus and Cassius Dio, Tacitus and Ptolemy, 


T Op. cit., p. 72, n. l. 

8 Quoted by Thompson, op. cit., p. 18. 

? R.-H., T, col. 1847. 

10 J. B. Pighi, Ammiani Marcellini rerum gestarum capita selecta 
(Neuchatel, 1948), p. ix. 

11 Op. cit., p. 18. 

12 Op. cit., pp. 140-2. 

13 Ep. 983; for the date (late in 392) cf. O. Seeck, Die Briefe des 
Libanius (Leipzig, 1906), pp. 202, 403. 

14 H. Keil, Grammatioi Latini, IT, 487, 1 f. 
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Priscus and the mysterious Ablabius.* But he did not mention 
the source from wica he drew so much of his knowledge about 
the early history of the Goths and Huns. This can hardly be a 
coincidence. I wculc suggest that it was Ammianus’ deep re- 
spect for Julian “tae Apostate” that made the Christian author 
shrink from indicating the source of his information.7® Another 
of Ammianus’ rearers who did not care, or dare, to say from 
whom he quoted was Jerome. 

In his Commentary on Isaiah, more than in any other of his 
writings, Jerome made quite a show of his erudition. He ad- 
duced Cicero as if Ee had never been soundly beaten by the 
angels for his sinful love of the eloquentia Tulliana.” The 
incurable littérateur indulged in quotations from Aristophanes, 
Herodotus, Xenophon, Josephus, Horace, Vergil, Ovid, and 
Lucan;!? it is more than doubtful whether he had read all 
these authors. Thst 2e had a considerable library, and not only 
a theological one, is certain. It must have also contained a copy 
of Ammianus. 

Isaiah VII, 20 is an obscure verse: “In the same day shall the 
Lord shave with a razor that is hired, namely, by them beyond 
the river, by the king of Assyria, the head, and the hair of the 
feet; and it shall also consume the beard.” 

The best Jerome cculd do was to paraphrase the words of the 
prophet: 


In ista novaerla acutissima, et in his, qui habitant trans 
flumen Euphratem, in rege videlicet Assyrio, omnes capillos 
et pilos totius corporis a capite usque ad pedes decoremque 
barbae, quod vicilitatis indicium est, radet Dominus de 
Judaea, ut niail in illa forte, nihil pulehrum resideat, sed 


15 Cf, Th. Mommsen in his edition of Jordanes (Mon. Germaniae Hist., 
Auct. Antiqu., V, 1 [Berlin, 1882]), pp. xxx ff. 

16 Symmachus is anotaer historian who made use of Ammianus; see 
W. Ensslin, Sitzb. Akad. München, 1948, 3, pp. 100-1. Whether he 
acknowledged his debt to him, we do not know. His Historia Ramana 
is lost. The author oi a world chronicle attributed, rightly or wrongly, 
to John of Antioch read Ammianus rather carefully, ef. Thompson, 
op. cit., p. 19, n. 2, but he never refers to him. 

17 Jerome, Hv., XXIL 30. 

15 Cf, A. Lubeck, Hieronymus quos noverit scripiores et em duris 
hauserit (Lipsiae, 1872), pp. 18, 22, 24, 42, 172, 192, 194. 
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effeminatis hominibus, immo ignominiosis mulieribus com- 
parentur.!? 


Jerome was still thinking of the “effeminate men” when he 
commented on verses 21-9 as follows: 


Sicubi ergo rarus cultor in montibus fuerit inventus, inde 
vitam miseraoilem sustentabunt. Caetera autem patebunt 
pascuis, et absque ullo custode a brutis animantibus con- 
euleabuntur. Haee post captivitatem solere fieri, utinam 
nesciremus. At nune magna pars Romani orbis quondam 
Iudaeae similis est: quod absque ira Dei factum non pu- 
tamus, qui nequaquam contemptum sui per Assyrios ulcisci- 
tur, et Chaldaeos; sed per feras gentes, et quondam nobis 
incognitas, quarum et vultus et sermo terribilis est, et femi- 
neas incisasque facies praeferentes virorum, et bene barba- 
torum fugiertia terga confodiunt.?? 


This was written in the summer of 408.7 The ferae gentes 
were the Huns and their Scirian allies, who, in the spring, had 
crossed the Danuse and broken into 'Thrace.?? 


1? Migne, P. L., XXIV, col. 112. 

20 Ibid., col. 118. 

?1]n the preface to Book XI, Jerome alluded to the execution of 
Stilicho in August 408, cf. F. Cavallera, Saint Jéróme, sa vie et son 
œuvre, I (Louvain, 1922), p. 312. When he received the news can, of 
course, not be dated to the day. He knew that his enemies, in particular 
“the scorpion” Rufinus, had attacked his work on the prophet Daniel 
in which he equated the Roman empire with the last of the four king- 
doms; he was rightly afraid they would accuse him to the authorities, 
and that meant, first of all, the all-powerful Stilicho, of subversive 
interpretation of the scriptures, cf. H. Demougeot, * Saint Jéréme, les 
oracles sibyllins et Stilicon,” E. É. A., LIV (1952), pp. 83-92. No doubt, 
Jerome’s Roman correspondents informed him as quickly as they could 
of the death of the generalissimo. Jerome had excellent connections 
with his friends in the West, cf. H. Levy, “ Claudian's In Rufinum and 
an Epistle of St. Jerome," A.J.P., LXIX (1948), pp. 62-8. We may 
assume that Jerome learnt about Stilicho's death in September or, at 
the latest, in October. 

The breves praefatiunculae to the commentary show with what in- 
eredible haste Jerome wrote it. He dictated the first book celeri ser- 
mone (col 57). Dictamus haec, he says in the preface to Book II, 
non scribimus: currente notariorum manu currit oratio (col. 155). 
Book II in which he speaks about the war with the “savage peoples" 
must have been dictated in June or July. 

22 C$. O. Seeck, Gesch. d. Untergangs d. antiken Welt, V (Berlin, 
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As usual vel. iniormed about the situation in the Balkan 
provinces, the Hvna chose the right time to attack. At the end 
oi 407, Stilicho a-andoned his plan to conquer Eastern Illyricum 
w-ih the help of Alarie's Visigoths. Betrayed by the generalis- 
simo, unable to eed his people any longer in the exhausted 
E»irus, feeling h-mself not strong enough to fight the Hast for 
new land, Alariz turned against the West. In May 408 the 
V.sigoths were i2 Noricum.?? 

With the danger of a West Roman—Gothic invasion over, the 
greater part of tae troops which were to contain it had been 
th-own to the Pesian frontier where hostilities were expected 
to break out any cay." The government in Constantinople was 
well aware that ta» Huns might use the weakening of the Balkan 
army to make inroads into the border provinces. In April 408, 
Herculius, Praetccian Prefect of Illyrieum, was instructed to 
compel “all persoas, regardless of any privilege, to provide for 
the construction o- walls as well as for the purpose and transport 
of supplies in kind for the needs of Illyricum.” 75 If the Huns 
sheuld by-pass tke strong places on the frontier and break into 
Decia, or even M.cedonia, they could for a while plunder the 
he-pless villages, Fut eventually they would be caught between 
the unconquered towns in the interior and the troops holding 


1913), pp. 408-9; ©. B. Bury, History of the Later Roman Empire, I 
(Lendon, 1923), pp 212-13; E. A. Thompson, Attila and the Huns 
(Czmbridge, 1948), p. 29. ' 

2- Of. S. Mazzarirc Stiliecne (Roma, 1942), pp. 280-6. 

2- Cf. Sozomenus, Fist. Heol., IX, 3-4. As the edict of March 23, 409, 
Coc. Iust., IV, 68, 4 shows, the tension ended with the conclusion of 
a nəw commercial treaty. 

at The edict Cod. 4 hecd., XI, 17, 4 is dated "III id. April. Constan- 
tincp. Basso et Phil-ppo conss," i.e. April 11, 408. It is practically 
idertieal with the ed ct issued on April 9, 412, Cod. Theod., XV, 1, 49. 
See:k first presumec that both edicts should be dated April 9, 407 
(Regesten der Kaiser und Pépsie [Stuttgart, 1919], pp. 28-9), the time 
when Alaric threatened to march into Eastern Illyricum; later (Unter- 
ganz, VI, p. 68) he ecneeded that both edicts provided for the protection 
of the towns exposed to Hun attacks. Stein, op. cit., p. 376, n. 4, with 
some hesitation, refecrec XL 17, 4 to 412. Thompson, op. cit., p. 29 
dates both edicts in —12; Mezzarino, op. cit., p. 75, n. 2 in 407. How- 
ever, there can be nc reasonable doubt that the dates of the edicts, as 
given in the codex, £r» correct, ef. A. Guldenpenning, Gesch. des ostróm. 
Reiches unter den Ecisern Arcadius und Theodosius, IL (Halle, 1885), 
p. 209, n. 74. The Esi refers to the critical moment in the spring of 
408 the second, issied 412, is a repetition, a year later somewhat 
mitivated by Cod. Theod., XII, 1, 177, which, like the others, should be 
observed in Illyricum (vastatum Illyricum). 
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out in the fortifications along the lines, and forced back into 
the Barbaricum. What the Romans could not anticipate was 
that the Huns would take Castra Martis?? in Dacia Ripensis by 
treachery. Whether other of the fortified places to the West and 
East of it also fell into the hands of the oe is not known. 
It is quite likely. 


Sozomenus, the only historian to speak about the Hun in- 
vasion," gives a distorted account of it, but even through his 
edifying narrative one senses how extremely serious the situation 
was. With his few troops, the magister militum per Thraciam 
could not counterattack. He could not drive the savage hordes 
back. He made peace propositions to Uldis,?? the leader of the 
Huns. But Uldis replied by pointing to the sun, and declaring 
“it would be easy for him, if he desired to do so, to subjugate 
every region of the earth that is enlightened by that luminary.” 
The war dragged on throughout the year. It was still going on 
in the early months of 409.” Only after the desertion of a 
number of his eaptains to the Romans was the Hun king forced 
to retreat. He escaped across the Danube with difficulty; the 
Scirian prisoners of war were settled in Asia.*° 

That Jerome’s ferae gentes were the Huns is evident not 
only from the fact that in 408 the East Romans fought no other 
enemy, but also from his description of the savages: they were 
formerly unknown, and they eut their faces because they wanted 
to look like women rather than men with beards. 

Ammianus described the Huns as “monstrously ugly and mis- 
shapen." “Since the cheeks of the children are deeply furrowed 
with the steel from their very birth, in order that the growth 
of hair, when it appears at the proper time, may be checked by 
the wrinkled scars, they grow old without beards and without any 


ze The present Kula, cf. R-E., ITI, col. 1769, no. 32 (Patsch). Bury 
on the map, op. cit., p. 265 put Castra Martis on the left bank of the 
Danube; actually it was south of the river, “at a great distance from 
it” (Procopius, De aed., IV, 6, 33). 

27 Hist. Ecel., IX, 5. 

28 Byzantine writers liked to transcribe foreign names ending in -in 
as if they were in the accusative, ef. Gy. Moravesik, Byzantinoturcica, 
II (Budapest, 1943), p. 47. The King’s name was Uldin, ef. Orosius, 
Hist. adv. paganos, VII, 37, 12. 

22 As the edict of March 23, 409, Cod. Theod., V, 6, 2, shows. 

39 Cod. Theod., V, 6, 3, and Sozomenus, loc. cit. 
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beauty, like euncchs.”** Ammianus’ explanation of the scanty 
beards of the Hans is absurd.?? Like many other peoples the 
Huns “inflicted wourds on their live flesh as a sign of grief 
when their kiasmen were dying.” ?? The Hunnie Kutrigur “ cut 
their cheeks with daggers, wailing after their manner.” ** In 
speaking about tke pecples “to whom wailing means self-wound- 
ing and tearing the cheeks with iron and gouging the red traces 
of scars on the threatening face,” Sidonius Apollinaris * had the 
Huns in mind. When they learned of Attila’s death, they 
“made their faces hideous with deep wounds, that the renowned 
warrior might be moumed, not by effeminate wailings and tears, 
but by the blcod 5f men.” 3° 

Ammianus noc only misinterpreted the Hun custom; his 
description of the Huns as beardiess is at variance with Priscus. 
He may have seen one or another Hun mercenary; in the main 
he had to rely on informants. Priscus, on the other hand, spent 
months in the Hun ssttlements between the Danube and the 
Theiss; he was p3rsonally acquainted with Attila, his sons, his 
uncles, and man; Hun dignitaries. Attila, he wrote, had a 
thin beard, rerus barba; this, the short stature, broad chest, 
small eyes, flat nose, and swarthy complexion were evidences of 
his origin, origens suae signa.** To a Roman of the fifth cen- 
tury, a period whan the beard was valued as a sign of strength, 
indicium viribiat-s, as Jerome says,?? the beards cf the Huns 
may have looked sparse.*® But Attila did not look like a eunuch. 


81 XXXI, 2, 2. I fcllow J. C. Rolfe's translation (Loeb ed., III, p. 
381). 

33 Jordanes, Geficc, 127, outdid Ammianus: “They cut the cheeks of 
the male children with a sword on the very day they are born so that 
before the nourishment of milk they must learn to endure wounds." 

?3 Liutprand, Antcpodosis, I1, 3, ed. J. Becker, p. 37, on the Magyars. 

35 Agathias, V, 20 ed. Bonn, p. 322; ef. Menandros Protector on the 
Western Turks, iragm, 43, Bacerpia de legationibus, ed. de Boor, p. 207. 

55 O., VII, 238-40. 

86 Jordanes, Geticc, 255. 

87 Thid., 182; the source is Priscus. 

38 Barba significat fortes, Augustine, Enarrat. in psalm., 132,7 (Migne, 
P.L. XXXVII, eol. 1733), quoted, after Gerke, by Hartke, op. cit, 
p. 466. 

3? Since early Limes the Scyths were represented as men with scanty 
beards, cf. H. Schopsa, Die Darstellungen d. Perser in d. griech. Kunst 
bis zum Beginn des "Hellenismus (Heidelberg, 1933), pp. 21 f. 
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The correspondences between Ammianus and Jerome cannot 
be ascribed to the identity of the subject-matter. A comparison 
of the texts leaves, I believe, little doubt that Jerome para- 
phrased Ammianus: 


1. Hunorum gens monu- 1. Ferae gentes quondam 
mentis ueteribus leuiter nota nobis incognitae. 
... omnem modicum feritatis 
excedit. 

2. ferro suleantur genae... 2. feminae incisaeque facies 
senescunt inberbes absque ulla ... ut nihil pulchrum resideat. 
venustate. 

3. spadonibus similes. 3. effeminati homines. 


Our assumption that in the characterization of the Huns 
Jerome was dependent upon Ammianus is confirmed by the 
letter the monk wrote in the summer of 396? to Heliodorus. 
He was still under the impression of the Hun invasion of the 
Asiatic provinces the year before, still shocked that 


the soldiers of Rome, conquerors and lords of the world, now 
are conquered by those, tremble and shrink in fear at the 
sight of those who cannot walk on foot and think them- 
selves as good as dead if once they touch the ground.* 


This is an odd description of the Huns. It is true that all 
nomads who spend a great deal of their lives on horseback have 
8 peculiar gait when they dismount and walk,* as sailors rolled 
in the age of the sailing-ship when they went ashore. But to 
say that they cannot walk at all is grotesque. Who told Jerome 
this story? He read it, and as a comparison with Ammianus, 
XXXI, 2, 6-7 shows, he read it there. 


Their shoes are formed upon no last, and so prevent their 
walking with free step. For this reason they are not at 
all adapted to battles on foot, but they are almost glued to 
their horses, which are hardy, it is true, but ugly, and 
sometimes they sit them woman-iashion and thus perform 


4° Of. Cavallera, op. cit., II, p. 44. 

41 Romanus exercitus, uictor orbis et dominus, ab his uincitur, hos 
pauet, horum terretur aspectu, qui ingredi non ualent, qui, si terram 
tetigerint, se mortuos arbitrantur, Hp., LX, 17 (S. Jérôme, Lettres, 
III, ed. J. Labourt [Paris, 1953], p. 108). I follow F. A. Wright's 
translation, Select Letters of St. Jerome (Loeb Class. Libr.), p. 304. 

12 Cf, e.g. Radloff on the Kirgiz, Aus Sibirien, I (Leipzig, 1893), 
p. 412. 
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their ordinary tasks. From their horses by day and night 
avery one of that nation buys and sells, eats and drinks, 
and bowed over tke narrow neck of the animal relaxes into 
a sleep so deep as zc be accompanied by many dreams.*? 


THis passage impressed not only Jerome. It is well known 
that Zosimus’ description of the Huns goes back to Eunapius.* 
So fer as I can see, it hes not been recognized that Hunapius, in 
his urn, followed Arımianus. The Huns, wrote Zosimus- 
Hunepius, were. “absolutely unable to fight hand to hand. 
Spending their lives on horseback and even sleeping on their 
horses, they could not szand firmly on the ground.” ** This is 
nothing but a paraph-ese of Ammianus. It was not in the 
stepyes of the Ukraine that the Huns slept on horseback. They 
did ł only in the pages of Ammianus from where, without ` 
waking them up, Euna»ius carried them over in his work.*' 

It is amusing to see how Jerome, still following Ammianus, 
contrasted the savage Huns to the Roman army. Ammianus 
. wrote with respect about the primitive but most efficient arrows 
of t> Huns;** Jerome looked forward to the day when the 
Romen pilum would triumph over the Hun sagitia.*® The Huns, 
said Ammianus, cover their heads galeris (ncuruis; °° Jerome set 


33 Ozloei formulis nullis aptati uetant incedere gressibus liberis: qua 
causa ad pedestres parum adcommodati sunt pugnas. Verum equis 
prope adfiai, duris quidem sed deformibus, et muliebriter isdem mon 
numgeam insidentes, fungantur muneribus consuetis. Ha ipsis quiuis in 
hac nctione pernow et peraias emit et uendit, cibumque sumit et potum, 
et inconatus ceruici angustae tumenti in alium soporem usque ad uarie- 
tatem effunditur somniorum, Ed. Pighi, p. 49. 

** C= Gy. Moravesik, op. cit., I (Budapest, 1942), p. 364. 

$5]: ompson, op. cit., pr. 135 ff. suggested that Eunapius had direct, 
or mo e probably indirect, eccess to Ammianus’ work but did not wish 
to imply the belief that Eunapius made use of Ammianus’ narrative for 
any otier portion of his kictory than Julian's Persian expedition. He 
stressel in particular, p. 119, that Eunapius, writing on the Huns, set 
down vhat his own inquires could discover. 

+ Zcsimus, IV, 20, 4, ed. Mendelssohn, p. 175. 

“7 Suidas, s. v. “ dxpoopadeis”” may be a quotation from Eunapius. 

*8 Neque omnium acerrimas facile dineris bellatores, quod procul mis- 
silibus telis, acutis ossibus pro spiculorum acuming arte mira coagmen- 
tatis € distinctis, corpora figunt, X XXI, 2, 9. 

“ne amputamus causas morbi ut morbus pariter auferatur, sta- 
timque cernimus sagittas pilis, tiaras galeis, caballos equis cedere? 
loc. cia | 

so XIXI, 2, 6. 
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the barbarian tiara against the Roman galea, at the same time 
correcting Ammianus! slightly vulgar term." Ammianus de- 
scribed the Hun horses as duri sed deformes; Jerome called 
them contemptuously caballos, so much inferior to the Roman 
equa. i 

Four years later, in 400,5? in a letter to Oceanus, Jerome 
remembered vividly the panic with which all of Palestine was 
seized at the rumors that the Huns were approaching. He 
conjured before the eyes of his correspondent Hunorum examina, 
quae pernicibus equis huc illucque volitantia caedis pariter ac 
terroris cuncta complerent. This is merely a paraphrase of 
Ammianus! ad pernicitatem leves.* Jerome’s «nsperatà ubique 
aderant corresponds to repentint®™® in Ammianus.  Áscribing 
to the Huns a trait which Livy had given to the Africans,"? 
Ammianus called the Huns auri cupidine immensa flagrantes ; " 
Jerome repeated it: the Huns were supposed to make for Jerusa- 
lem ob nimiam auri cupiditatem. Nothing in Jerome's descrip- 
tions and characterizations of the Huns in the letters of 396 and 
400 and in the Commentary on Isaiah of 408 goes beyond 
Ammianus. His very words echo those of Ammianus. 

Jerome wrote the letter to Herodian in the summer of 396. 
A few months earlier Claudian had read his In Rufinum to an 
assemblage of senators at Milan; in the first book (vv. 323-81) 
he dealt with the Huns whom Stilicho fougat in the Balkans in 
391. Since Levy has made it practically certain that In Ru- 
finum influenced Jerome in the composition of the epistle to 
Herodian,5? one could ask whether it was not to Claudian rather 
than to Ammianus that Jerome owed what he knew about the 
Huns. Birt in his time raised another question. Noticing what 
seemed to him a close resemblance between a number of verses 
in Claudian, particularly in the invective against Rufinus, and 
Ammianus, he asked himself what, if any, taeir relationship was. 
Unimpressed by the then current opinion that Ammianus was 


81 rotundum. pileolum, quasi sphaera. media sit divisa, et para altera 
ponatur in capite. Hoc Graeci et nostri TiÁpa», nonnulli galeram vo- 
cani. Ep., LXVI, 13. 

5? Cf. Cavallera, op. cit., II, p. 46. 

55 Ep., LXXVII, 8. 56 Pointed out by Thompson, op. cit., p. 119. 

S4 XX XI, 2, 8. 5 XXXI, 2, Il, 

55 Tbig. 58 See n. 21. 
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still working on his lest books when Claudian composed his 
poer, Birt postulated that the description of the Huns in 
Claudian was patterned on Ammianus, XXXI, 2, 1-11. His 
thess found no favor with his confréres. But whatever one may 
thin- of the other alleged parallels between Claudian and 
Ammnianus ®—to me they are not very striking—, there can 
be lrtle doubt that in Rufinum, I, 323-31 was written efter 
Amririanus' last book was made public. I set the two passages 


side Dy side: 


Ammianus 

1. Hunorum gens... ultra 
paluces Maeoticas glacialem 
Ocearum accolens, omnem mo- 
dum {feritatis excedit. 

2. Prodigiose defo-mes at 
pand ut bipedes existimes 
bestie. 

3. pruinas sitimque perpeti 
iam incunabulis adsueszunt. 

4. Semicruda cuiusnia pe- 
coris . arne vescantur. 

5. Nemo apud eos arat nec 
stivar aliquando contingit. 

— 6. knfantum ferro suleantur 
genae. 

te. 7 


8. Verum equis prope adfixi. 


9. Cubito de industria dis- 
persi vigescunt, et incomposita 
acie cam eaede vasta discur- 
runt. 


Claudian 
1. Est genus extremos Scy- : 
thiae vergentis in ortus / trans 
gelidum Tenain, quo non ani- 
mosium ullum Arctos alit. 
2. Turpes habitus obscae- 
naque visu / corpora. 


3. Mens duro numquam ces- 
sura labori. 


4. Praeda cibus. 
5. Vitanda ceres. 


6. Frontemque secari / lu- 
dus. 

7. Et occisos pulchrum iu- 
rare parentes. 

8. Nee plus nubigenas du- 
plex natura biformes / cogna- 
tis aptavit equis. 

9, Acerrima nullo / ordine 
mobilitas insperatique recursus. 


Higtt of the nine characteristics of the Huns in Claudian 
coinci@ with those in Ammianus. Claudian could have spoken 
about -he religion of the Huns, their language, their marriage 


customs, their jewelry, and a dozen more items. 


He did not. 


s In Lis edition of Claudian, Mon. Germ. Hist., A. A., IX, p. ix, n. 1. 
99 See Birt/s notes to In Ruf., IL, 338-9; 510; In Eutrop., 1, 339; Cons. 


Stilich., I, 288. 
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He said in his own words, and so much better, what Ammianus 
said in his peculiar Latin. 

Even the curious occisos pulchrum iurare parentes is a literary 
borrowing. Like 'lThemistius9! before and Procopius9? after 
him, Claudian identified the Huns with the Massagetae of the 
ancient authors. Since the Massagetae, according to Herodotus,9? 
used to slaughter their old people, the Huns obviously did the 
same. The particular feature he added, the oath taken on the 
killed parents, Claudian borrowed from Valerius Flaccus where 
Gesiander, prince of the lazyges swears by his father whom he 
had killed, obeying the custom of his people. 

Whatever one may think about the interrelation between 
Claudian and Ammianus, it is evident that Jerome’s references 
to the Huns in the letter of 396 are not based on what he read 
in the In Rufinum. Not Claudian but Ammianus, and only 
Ammianus, deseribed the Huns as unable to walk. Jerome 
must have had in his library in Bethlehem a copy of the last 
books of Ammianus’ Ives gestae. 

His Adversus Iovinianum permits us to fix the terminus post 
quem. In his defense of asceticism against the attacks of the 
ex-monk, Jerome hurled at Jovinian hundreds of quotations both 
from the Scriptures and profane authors. As usual, he sprayed 
Dicaearchus, Theophrastus, Chaeremon, and other names of 
Greek authors of whose works he had not read a line “like a 
smoke or clouds before his readers’ eyes, that he may appear 
learned and of wide reading.”® The sayings of these “ phi- 
losophers” Jerome culled mainly from the De abstinentia of 
Porphyry. Needless to point out that he quoted from the great 
adversary of Christianity without benefit of citation. Adversus 
Iovinianum, IL, 7 is largely a paravhrase of De abstinentia, IV, 
21.9 Jerome made a few slight changes and added here and 
there a little of his own. It is those additions which interest 
us here. 


*! Oratio, XVI, p. 207, c (Harduinus). 

9? Bell. Vand., I, 1, 19; 4, 24. 

9 T, 216, 

64 Argonautica, VI, 123-8, 288-91. 

95 Cf. Rufinus, Apol., II, 7 ( P.L., XXI, col. 353). 

° Ed. A. Nauck, pp. 266-7. That Jerome plagiarized Porphyry has 
long been recognized; see the notes in J. van Rhoer’s edition of Porphyry 
(Utrecht, 1767). 
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In I, 5 Porphyry mentions the Nomads and Troglodytes who 
eat nothing but meat. In I, 18 he speaks of the Fish-eaters ; 
they bear, so say the antivegetarians, testimony that not even 
the most primitive razes eat raw food; some of them: bake, 
érroow, the fish on sun-heated stones, others in sand. Tele- 
scoping these statements in IV, 21, Porphyry produces the fol- 
lowing nonsense: The country of the Nomads, or Troglodytes,” 
or Ichthyophagi, is so sterile, nothing but rocks and sand, that 
no plants grow there; these people a-e forced to live on fish 
which they, having no wood to make: fire, bake, á$avatvew, on 
stones or sand.'? By ecuating the two peoples, Porphyry makes 
the Nomads-Troglodytes eat fish. Jerome recognized the blun- - 
der. He kept the Fish-eaters apárt, added their location from 
Pliny," and wrote: “The 'Ix6vsóáyo. on the shores of the Red 
Sea bake (assant) fisk on stones glowing from the heat of the 
sun, and this is their only food." ? This left him with the 
Nomads and Troglodytes. What was their food? Jerome pre- 
tended to know it: “The Nomads, Troglodytes, Scyths, et 
Hunorum nova ferias eat half-raw flesh." A most peculiar 
statement. Jerome had read a good deal of Herodotus and must 
have known from him taat the Scyths boiled their meat in big 
cauldrons.7* Artemidcrus, Strabo’s source, described how the 
Troglodytes chopped flesh and bones together, wrapped them in 
skins, and baked them; ** Diodorus Siculus™ followed Strabo, 
and was in turn copied by Porphyry. There Jerome, thoroughly 
familiar with Porphyry’s writings though he did not “introduce 
into the temple of God the uncircumcised,” ** read tpopyy oápkas 
without any qualifieations." Only the Huns were accused of 


?7 Ed. Nauck, p. 88. 

28 Thid., p. 96. 

6° Diodorus Siculus, IIT, 32, 1, misunderstanding Strabo, equated the 
Noudées with the Troglodytes. 

: 1? Ed, Nauck, p. 266, 14-23. 

"1 H.N., VII, 30. 

73 P, 402, 5-7 in the crilizal edition of Adv. Jovin, II, 5-14 in E. 
Bickel, Diatribe in Senecae philosophi fragmenta, Y (Lipsiae, 1915), pp. 
395-420. 

78 TV, 60. 

7 Strabo, XVI, 4, 17. 

T5 T1192, 1 4f. 

79 Comm. in Gal., IT, proL (Migne, P. L, XXVI, col. 353). 

7: Ed. Nauck, p. 88, 9. 
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eating half-raw flesh, and only by Ammianus Marcellinus, who 
wrote: 


They (i.e. the Huns) are so hardy in sheir form of life 
that they have no need for fire nor of savory food, but eat 
the roots of wild plants and the half-raw flesh of any kind 
of animal whatever, whieh they put between their thighs 
and the backs of their horses, and thus warm it a litt]e."5 


Ammianus was, of course, wrong, teste Prisco,'? who is borne 
out by the cooking vessels in Hun graves. He, or his informants, 
misinterpreted & well-known custom of the equestrian nomads 
who put raw flesh on the backs of their horses for preventing 
and healing wounds caused by the pressure of the saddle. It 
would be the most extraordinary coincidence if the hermit in 
Bethlehem had been given exactly the same misinformation as 
the historian in Rome. Semicruda carne vescuntur, said Am- 
mianus, and explained what he meant by “ half-raw." Semicrudis 
vescuntur carnibus, wrote Jerome, and did not care to tell the 
reader what the Huns did with the meat. He knew nothing 
about the eating-habits of the “ Nomads” but he knew that the 
Huns were nomads. Porohyry's Nomads led him to Ammianus’ 
Huns. And for the following sentences he stayed with Am- 
mianus. 


The Sarmatae, Quadi, Wandali, and innumerable other 
peoples enjoy eating horse and fox meat. What should I 
say of other nations when J, as a very young man, saw in 
Gaul the Aticotti, a Britannic people, eat human flesh; 
when they find in the woods herds of swine and cattle they 
use to cut off the buttocks, thighs, and nipples of the shep- 
herds, which they regard as delicacies,™ 


When Jerome was about twenty, he traveled to the “ semi- 
barbarian banks of the Rhine”; *? he spent some time in Trier 
where he copied two works of Hilary. There is nothing to 


78 XXXI, 2, 3, Ammianus! ita wiotw sunt asperi, ut . . . semicruda 

. . carne vescantur is patterned on Mela, III, 3, 2 («ictu ita asperi 
incultique ut cruda etiam carne vescantur, on the Germans). 

7? [n the famous description of the banquet at Attila’s court in 449. 

80 Cf. A. Solymossy, “La légende de la ‘viande amortie sous le selle; " 
Nouvelle Revue de Hongrie, August, 1937, pp. 134-40. 

8: Hieron., Opera, ed. Vallarsi, VI, 335 has pastorum nates et femi- 
narum (for femina et) papillas. 

83 Hp., III, 5. 85 Upa V 5. 26 
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indicate that he knew more of Gaul than the city of Trier. It 
has been suggested that the Aticotti he claimed to have met were 
soldiers in the Roman army.** In the Notitia Dignitatum 
there are indeec four auxilia of Atecotti listed," two of them, 
the Honoriani Atecozti seniores and iuniores, formed, as their 
names show, coasidezably later than the time Jerome was in 
Gaul. But Jerome does not speak of soldiers; he maintains that 
his own eyes witnessed the cannibalistic meals of the Aticotti, 
which they could not very well have had in a camp in Trier. 
The truth is, of course, that the people of the Aticotti did not 
migrate from Butain to Gaul, that Jerome never witnessed one 
of their orgies, and no swineherd on the Rhine had to worry 
about his buttocEs. | 

Why, then, did Jerome bring in the Aticotti at all? For an 
answer we must sgain, and for the last time, turn to Ammianus. 
In XXVI, 4, 5 he enumerates “the most savage peoples which 
(about 365) roused themselves and poured across the nearest 
frontiers. At tbe.sa&me time the Alamanni were devastating 
Gaul and Raetia, the Sarmatae and Quadi Pannonia, while the 
Picts, Saxons, Scots, and Attacotti were harassing the Britons 
with constant disaster.” 

Here we have, -n one passage, with the exception of the Van- 
dals, the peoples about whom Jerome tells his wild stories: 
Sarmatae, Quadi, Aticotti. Save Ammianus no ancient author 
names the Attacozti exeept Jerome.*® And Jerome names them 
in a list of savage peoples immediately after the Sarmatae and 
Quadi exactly as Áromianus. The final proof that Jerome was 
guided by the sequence cf names in Ammianus is the sentence 
following the one about the cannibalistic gourmets in Gaul. He 
suddenly switches from the revolting eating habits of the bar- 
barians to their strange marriage customs. The Scots, he says, 
have their wives ia common, wanton like beasts. But this is 
not his theme. Tte reader expects to learn something about the 


3 Of. G. Grützmaeaer, Hieronymus, I (Berlin, 1901), p. 137. 

85 Or., IX, 29; Oe., V, 197, 200; Oc., VII, 24, 74, 78. 

sa The difference ia spelling is immaterial. Jerome most certainly 
wrote Scythae and Vandeli, not Scytae and Wandali as the manu- 
scripts have it. The vv. ll. are aticotios, aititscotos, atticottos, cf. | 
Huebner, R.-H., IT, ecl. 1902. 

57 Repeated Hp., LEIX, 3, 6, see Bickel, op. cit., p. 402, n. 13. 
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food of the Scots. Why this abrupt change of the subject? The 
explanation is simple. Ammianus couples the Scotti and the 
Attacotti. Therefore Jerome too, sticking to the list, has to 
say something about them. Since he knew nothing about their 
cooking, he had to bring up something else. Fortunately he 
remembered his Caesar. So, without many scruples, he trans- 
ferred to the Scots what he had read about the Britons. 

Adversus Iovimanum was written in 393.5 Valentinian II 
committed suicide on May 15, 392. On August 22, 392 Arbo- 
gast proclaimed Eugenius as emperor. In the later part of the 
year no man in Rome could have said who the legitimate ruler 
of Italy was. Theodosius was still princeps noster perfectissumus 
but Flavianus, whom he had removed as praef. praet. Italiae in 
the summer, disregarded the orders from Constantinople °° 
without declaring himself for Eugenius. Gildo, comes ret mili- 
taris in Africa, remained neutral?! Theodosius himself was 
undecided what to do, whether to attempt to come to an agree- 
ment with the usurper or to go to war against him.?? It was 
in this twilight period that Ammianus wrote his last books. 
Their ambiguity, which has puzzled so many historians, is not 
Ammianus’ fault. The “greatest literary genius that the world 
has seen between Tacitus and Dante??? was also a brave man. 
If he did not take a stand, for or against Theodosius, it was 
because there was no stand to be taken yet. Everything was 
in flux. The closest parallel to the last bocks of Ammianus is 
Ambrose’s De obitu Valentiniani of September 392.95 The 
bishop of Milan carefully refrained from taking sides in an 
issue about which the main protagonists had not made up their 
minds. We may, I think, assume, with a high degree of prob- 
ability, that Ammianus Marcellinus finished his work in the 
winter of 392-393. 
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88 Bell. Gall., V, 14, 4. 

8° Cf. Cavallera, op. cit., TI, p. 157. 

°° Cf. Stein, op. cit., p. 328. 

?1 Thid. 

e2 Cf. J.-R. Palanque, S. Ambroise et VEmpire Romain (Paris, 1933), 
pp. 269 ff. 

es Stein, op. cit., p. 331. 

?: Cf. Palanque, op. cit., p. 544. 
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From the reign of Augustus to that of Diocletian the military 
strategy of Rome was based on a system of frontier defence. 
After the initial grcuping of armies was completed, Roman 
arms were spread out along a fortified border almost 3000 miles 
long from Britain tc Egypt. The main duty of the Roman 
Imperial Army was always to guard and maintain this tre- 
mendous frontier, a tesk that any modern army might well view 
with hesitation ard doubt. This strategy by and large was 
designed by Augustus and perfected by his successors. The 
Army followed the expanding frontiers in an almcst unavoidable 
pattern. No large corps was kept in Italy or same other cen- 
trally located position for movement to a front in emergencies, 
for strategic reserve was unknown and unneeded during the 
principate.t The barbarian never really united and never really 
massed all his available strength at one spot for a single, gigan- 
tic attack. He was incapable of such tactics at so early a date; 
that came later. When the barbarian did attack, the provincial 
armies of the frontier were able either to defeat him almost 
immediately, stop him in a reasonably short space of time, or 
contain him until assiszance arrived from neighboring armies. 

Thus, when one studies the military history of Rome during 
the principate, attenticn is usually—and quite rightly—focused 
on the armies of th» Rhine, the Danube, the East, then Britain 
and Africa. But what about the provinces within this shell of 
empire? Were thev left undefended? ‘Tacitus gives them the 
general designation of inermes provinciae? and indicates that a 
province is * unarmad"' if it does not contain legions within its 
borders. | But some imperial soldiers must have been present in 


*I should like to express my thanks to Prof. Henry T. Rowell for 
several suggesticns and references pertinent to this paper. 

t We mean here an over-all reserve, not mere local tactical grouping 
of forces. Strategic reserve of the northern frontier, for example, would 
have demanded legions in North Italy. 

2 Hist, I, 11; 16. IL 81; S3. III, 5. 

3 Hist., I, 11: Inermes provinciae atque ipsa in primis Italia, cuicum- 
que servitio expcsita, in pretium belli cessurae erant. Since there was 
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all such provinces, not always in full garrison strength of course, 
but sufficient in number to provide at least an escort for the 
governor and, when needed, to give aid in problems of a minor 
police nature.* It should prove instructive to examine these 
peaceful provinces from the military standpoint, to outline the 
methods used for their security, and to enumerate the various 
iroops—regular and irregular—stationed within their borders. 
A few preliminary remarks are necessary. We must always 
be extremely careful in estimating the composition of a pro- 
vincial army, for near-by wars and military operations fre- 
quently brought about changes that lasted but a short time. It 
would be folly to imagine that war-time strength reflects a 
normal state of affairs. Military inscriptions can also be very 
deceiving. For example, nearly all the troops entering Asia 
Minor for eastern duty must have marched through Asia or 
Bithynia. Some may have fallen sick or even died on the way, 
and any memorial left behind on their account is all the more 
confusing or misleading. We must differentiate between soldiers 
on leave, transients, retired veterans, detached personnel, and 
the permanent troops of occupation. This is not always easy. 
Let us now examine the evidence in a systematic manner, con- 
fining our investigation for the present to Asia Minor." 
Lycia-Pamphylia. It was not until 43 A. D. that this province 
was formed and given an independent status. Except for some 
brief interruptions in the first century the joint province was in 


always a large and permanent force of praetorian and urban cohorts as 
well as the vigiles in Italy, we must not take the phrase inermes pro- 
vinciae too literally. It is a general phrase meaning not the total 
absence of all troops but merely the absence of legions. 

‘Even Achaia had Roman soldiers on duty within its borders, and 
perhaps even an auxiliary cohort at one time: see I. G., V, 1, 1268. The 
whole problem of Achaia will be treated in & future paper. 

^ Hopelessly out of date but containing some useful information is 
the article “Die Militár-Verh&ültnisse der sog. provinciae inermes des 
römischen Reiches,” by Julius Jung in the Zeitschrift für die öster- 
reichischen Gymnasien, XXV (1874), pp. 668-96. To the point, though 
brief, are the remarks of Marquardt, Steatsverwattung, IE (Leipzig, 
1884), pp. 535 ff. Cf. also Liebenam in #.-#., s.v. “ Exercitus," cols. 
1608 ff. The single most important passage in ancient literature is the 
one in Josephus (B.J., II, 365 ff.) in which Agrippa enumerates in 
detail the various armed forces in the provinces needed to keep the peace. 
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the hands of an imperial legate of praetorian rank until the 
last years of th» reign of Marcus Áurelius.? And although the 
mountains on its northern Isaurian frontier teemed with 
brizands, no complete military unit seems to hav2 been stationed 
the-e in the first century (Josephus, B.J., II, 368). The 
brirand problem was met from the Galatian side. Real protec- 
tior for Lycia-Famphylia in the form of imperial troops may not 
be .ssumed unt:I the second century, when it is definite that the 
cohors I Flavia Nurwdarum equitata was there on permanent 
duty. Nothing however, is known of its date cf arrival or de- 
paure beyond the fact that it was there in the year 178 A.D. 
(C.I.L. XVI, 128). Problems of a local security nature were 
bardled, as uscal in Asia Minor, by the civic police with con- 
sid. rable success. Near Moskar on the Hissar Dagh there must 
hai been some sort of bandit headquarters which was captured 
by zhese police, who left us testimonies of their presence.” The 
muaieipal police-chief was the eirenarch, and his importance 
ma? be judged from the fact that the provincial governor him- 
seli made the appoirtment.* To aid this local police organiza- 
tior and to secure the safety of the highway system Roman sol- 
die -s—statienart—were detached from their regular legionary 
uni;s elsewhere and distributed alorg the roads at strategic 
points in the “unarmed” provinces. One of these was stationed 
at Jlympus in Lycie on the main road which ran through the 
citt and north wards along the coast to Phasis and Attaleia.® 


? For all detaib of provincial administration here and elsewhere in 
thie paper the reader is -eferred to David Magie, Roman Rule in Asia 
Afá-or (2 vols. Princeton, 1950). His index will easily guide the reader 
to each of the provinces. 

73.8. G., Vi, 686ff. Bibliography on eirenarchs in Magie, op. cit., 
pp. 1514 ff, n. 4&. Perhaps even the soldiers mentiored at Lyrboton 
Corae (S.E.G., VI, 6751 may have been members oi the civic police. 
At Attaleia: S. E. G., VI, 651. 

8 Sources cited Dy Magie, op. cit., p. 1507, n. 33. 

? T. 4. M., II, 953 and 1105. They were detached legionnaires to act 
as =curity police at impcrtant cities and road-junctions. See Lammert 
s.v. *Stationarits" in R.-H. and E. Birley, Roman Britain and the 
Ror.am Army (Kendal, 1953), pp. 83 ff. The officers in charge of such 
poss were benefieiari, of whom a very detailed account together with 
ther geographica. distribution is given by Domaszewski in Westdeutsche 
Zei-schrift für Geschicate und Kunst, XXI, Heft 1 (Trier, 1902), pp. 
158i. 
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Strabo (XIV, 5, 7) gives a good picture of the position of Olym- 
pus, whieh shows that such posts were selected with great care. 

No provineial militia under Roman officers seem to have been 
employed in the province. A trace of the governor's military 
guard may be seen in the person of one Iulius Valerius, an 
eques singularis (I. G. R.R., III, 394); and the cornicularwus 
of S. E. G., VI, 679 perhaps belonged to ihe staff of the governor. 

Pontus-Bithynia. Augustus allowed the senate to administer 
Pontus-Bithynia, and his successors adopted the same policy; 
but about 110 A.D. 'Trajan made it imperial in order to un- 
tangle the economic snarls into which it had fallen. It probably 
remained imperial until Antoninus Pius returned it to the 
senate; but Marcus Aurelius in turn made it imperial once 
more. Josephus (B./., II, 363), describing the situation late 
in the reign of Nero, says there were no Roman troops in the 
province on permanent duty, but Pliny (Epist. ad Trajan., 21 
and 106) makes it quite clear that by 110-111 A.D. there were 
at least two auxiliary cohorts on active duty. If we credit 
Josephus with accuracy in his account at this point—and I 
think we must unless we “ind evidence to the contrary—then 
these cohorts were sent into the province by the Flavians. In- 
scriptions tell us that the name of one of these cohorts was the 
cohors VI equestris, but offer us no substantial information 
about its date of arrival.!? 

Doubtlessly the Roman cfficer called the praefectus orae Pon- 
ticae was in charge of the provincial militia, which in this case 
were acting as coastal security troops along the Euxine Sea. 
His complaint to Pliny (Epist. ad Trajan., 21) that ten bene- 
ficiar, two equites, and cne centurio were insufficient for his 
purpose would indicate that he had no Roman troops of his own 
to draw upon for such aides. Hence, he was very likely in 
charge of the provincial militia." A naval unit of the Raven- 


19 For this cohort see I. G. R. R., III, 1396; S. E.G., II, 666, which 
belongs to the third century. See Pliny, Epist. ad Trajan., 106 for 
same title. 

44 This prefect was Gabius Bassus, Hpist. ad Trajan., 21. Roman 
officers were usually placed ir command of provincial militia, as can be 
seen from the mass of information collected by Antoine Stappers in 
Mus. Belge, VII (1903), pp. 198-246 and 301-34. His article, however, 
must be used with caution, since he followed Mommsen (Gesammelte 
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nate Fleet may have been stationed at Chalcedon, where the 
epitaph of a naval centurion has survived.? Land and sea 
forces were needed in northwestern Bithynia to assist the trans- 
portation of troops across the straits from Europe, for there was 
certainly a fairly heavy military traffic through the province.!? 

At least one band o? brigands lived in the area of Mt. Olympus 
just south of Prusa, and a high official in the civic police was 
killed by them.!* Detached legionary officers on special duty 
include a frumeniarias and two centurions.? A cornicularwus 
of the governor’s officium may have been at Prusias.$ An im- 
portant document linking auxiliary cohorts with personnel of 
the cursus publicus hes been found at Gebise." As for military 
escorts, Pliny (Epist. ad Trajan., 27) gives us concrete evidence 
that financial procuratcrs as well as the governors were given 
some military protection. All important provincial officials had 
such escorts.*® | 

Asia. Josephus (B.J., II, 366) tells us that late in the reign 
of Nero the five hundred cities of Asia submitted to the Roman 
governor without a garrison, and, since no evidence to the 
contrary for this period has. been found, we must assume his 
statement to be true. A change, however, was not long in 
coming, for in the opening years of the reign of Vespasian we 
hear of auxilia in an inscription from Ephesus (A. E., 1920, 
55): C. Rutilio C. f. | Stel. Gallico | trib. mil. leg. XIII | 
Geminae q. aedili curul | legato divi Claudi leg. XV | Apol- 
linaris pr. legato | provinciae Galaticae | sodali: Augustali | 
consuli designato | M. Aemilius M. f. Pal. | Pius praef. coh. I 


Schriften, VI, pp. 146 if.) who confused the provincial militia with the 
national numeri. Cf. Rowell in R.-H., s. v. “ Numerus," col. 1327. 

12 Q. I. L., IIT, 322. 

18 Evidence of this trafic may be seen in Wiener Denkschr., LXXV, 
1 (1952): Bericht über eine Reise in Bithynien, nos. 4 and 10; also 
I. L. S., 8879, and I. G. R.R., III, 60, 62, 68, and 1421. 

147). Robert, Études Anatoliennes (Paris, 1937), p. 97. 

15 The frumentarius is in I. G. R. R., III, 80 from Heraclea; one cen- 
turion in 7. G. R. R., IO, 1390 from Bey-Keui; the other in I. G. R. R., 
ILI, 1426 from Istifan. 

16 I, G. R. R., DI, 59. 

17 S. E. G., IT, 666. 

18]t is also. known from Dio, LVII, 23 that as early as 23 A. D. the 
financial procurator of Asia had'some soldiers under his orders. 
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Bosp. |et coh. I Hisp. legato. It is clear that M. Aemilius Pius 
was the commanding officer of the two cohorts when he had the 
stone engraved. And since Rutilius was the legate under whom 
he was serving at the time, it has been assumed that the cohors 
I Bosp. and I Hisp. were stationed in Asia about 69-71 A.D. 
(when Rutilius is known to have held his office)? This seems 
very probable, but conjectures about the location and duration 
of the two cohorts lead us nowhere. 

Evidence of a more solid nature for the presence of auxilia 
in Asia appears in a highly important inscription from the 
town of Eumeneia (A. E., 1927, 95) : [7. O. M. | Pro salute Imp. 
Caes. | Div. Traiani Parth. fil.) | Div. Nervae [n]epoti|s] | 
Traiani Hadriani Aug. | domuique eeius | senatui populig. R. | 
et Coh. I Cl. Sugambrum | veteranae equitatae | M. Iulius M. f. 
Fabia | Pisonianus qui et Dion | praef. fabrum et praef. | coh. 
s. s. domo Tyro | metropolis Phoenices | et Coeles Syriae qui a | 
Moesia(e) inf. Montan. | praesidio numerum | in Asia perduxit | 
v. $. l. m. The cohors I Claudia Sugambrorum veterana equitata 
must have marched from Lower Moesia about 134/35 A.D. and 
taken up permanent garrison duty at Eumeneia.? And al- 
though it stayed only about twenty years—it was in Syria in 
157 (C.I.L. XVI, 106)—Eumeneia remained the garrison 
town for other later auxiliary units. In fact, records of its 
soldiers extend in an almost unbroken sequence from the second 
to the fourth century.” One of these later units was the 
cohors I Raetorum, arriving about the middle of the second 
century and remaining at least until the third. Another garri- 


??E. Ritterling in J. R.8., XVII (1927), pp. 291ff. The cohors I 
Bosporiana certainly seems to have been active in the east for many 
years from the early second century onwards: see I. G. R. R., IV, 1323 
and the commentary on this inscription by W. M. Ramsay in The Social 
Basis of Roman Power in Asia Minor (Aberdeen, 1941), pp. 13 ff. 

?0 E, Ritterling, loc. cit. The cohort is attested in Lower Moesia in 
99 and 134 A.D. according te C. I. L., XVI, 44 and 78. 

“ The existence of a military castra is expressly stated in M. A.M. A., 
IV, 328 of the year 196 A.D. 

22 A convenient collection is in W. M. Ramsay, Cities and Bishoprios 
of Phrygia, Y, Part TI (Oxford, 1897), pp. 379 ff. For additions and 
commentary see J. R.S., XVIII (1928), pp. 188 f., and XIX (1929), 
pp. 157 ff. 

23 Ramsay, loc. cit. The main inscriptions mentioning the cohort at 
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son. town, perhaps umder Vespasian, may have been Ilium, but 
more evidence i neeled.?* Nevertheless, Asia zertainly had at 
leas one cohort on active duty at all times frcm Vespasian to 
Dio-letian. 


E2sides the avxiliary forces Asia also had a vecillatio of the 
legi : XII Fulmizata ztetioned at Amorium, and perhaps another 
of the legio I Italica at Flaviopolis.5 Detached centurions of 
the egio VII Claudia appear at the important road-junction at 
Apamea.*® At Xphesus and Aphrodisias we hear of frumen- 
taric? The ever-presert civic police is very frequently attested 
in tae inscriptions from Asia, and so numerous and so wide- 
spre..d are they that we may assume their presence in every 
maja city or larze tcwn.?? The military police of the regular 
armrz, the stafonairw, appear at Ephesus and Aplonis, and the 
presence of ctstoms-hcuses at Miletus, Iasus, Halicarnassus, and 
Lysi-s may suggest Roman stationes at those placss.? Adequate 
patrcl of the road-sys;em in Asia was very important, for the 
provznee, like Bi-hynia to ihe north, witnessed the passage of 
man: troops to end ircm the East?? In addicicn, Asia was 


Eumeaeia are I. G. R. R., 728-0, and 736. Late in Hedrian’s reign it 
was i. Cappadocia: Arrien, Hap. contra Alawos, 1. 

z4 h yidence in I. 4. R. 2., IV, 216-17. Bandits wer2 active in this 
whole region: I.G@..2. R., IV, 219; Lucianus, Ales., 2. 

25 A> Amorium: C,I.L., III, 353. It cannot be decided for certain 
whether the signifer legionis I Italicae of I.G. R.R, IV, 616 from 
Flavicpolis was on 2fEcia: duty or merely passing thrcugh the city on 
his w:y to the east Cf. Fitterling in R.-E., s.v. “ Legio,’ col. 1415. 
The irterpretation ci J. Œ. R. R., IV, 1695 from Elaviopolis is also diff- 
cult. "The stationing of legionary troops at FlaviopoEs, therefore, is 
only a possibility arð not a fact. 

26 ( T. L., III, 7053, 7058. I.G. R. R., IV, 786. 

27 QI. L., IIT, 433 (=+s.L.8., 2368). I.L.8., 9474. For others see 
Magie. Roman Rule, p. 1547, n. 34. 

28 Fer lists and d seussion see the works named by Magie, Roman 
Rule, (p. 1514 f., n. 46. 

20 A- Ephesus: C I.L.. III, 7130 — I.L.S8., 2052. At Apollonis: 
I.G. Æ R., IV, 1185. Vitcinghoff in K.-E., s.v. " Portcrium," col. 356 
says: ^ Die Higenart eines echten Grenzzolls zeigt sich darin, dass die 
Statioren wohl übera'l einen bewaffneten Schutz hatten, ohne dass damit 
wahrscaeinlieh die Zollerkebung in den Händen des römischen Heeres 
geleger hütte." For he evstoms-houses in Asia see Vittinghoff, col. 373. 

so Se the petition to the Emperor Philip in the third century from 
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viewed as a storehouse from which to draw military provisions 
for the legions.** 

A member of the governor’s military escort may be seen in 
the eques singularis from Hadrianotherae.*? And the financial 
procurator under Tiberius certainly had military protection in 
carrying out his duties.?? 

Galatia. Governed first by a praetorian legate from Augustus 
io Vespasian, then by a consular from Vespasian to Trajan, and 
by a praetorian again from Trajan to Diocletian, Galatia was a 
province of the most varied nature in respect to administration, 
size, and etlinie divisions. But since the strategy of the Eu- 
phrates down to the reign of Vespasian rested mainly upon a 
system of client kingdoms and Syrian legions, Galatia never 
saw a single legion on permanent duty within her borders. 
And when Vespasian changed this strategy, it was Cappadocia 
that received the legions. The highways of Galatia, however, 
became the naturel means of military communication between 
East and West.?* 

When Amyntas, last king of Galatia, was killed during a 
campaign against the Homanades, who had been preying upon 
the people of southern Phrygia from their mountain retreats on 
the northern ridge of the Taurus, he left behind him a native 
army trained on the Roman model. Most of these soldiers 
eventually formed the raw material of the legio XXII Detotari- 
ana and were sent to Egypt,?? but there is, I believe, reason to 
suppose that other parts of his army may have been organized 
into auxilia and retained in Galatia. The Homanades still 
Temained a menace, and something had to be done for their 
containment or extermination. Since an ala VII Phrygum is 


the people of Arague: I. G. R. R., IV, 598 = 0. G. 1. 8., 519. Cf. the new 
inscription from Euhippe in Caria: A.H., 1953, £0. 

?: A, E., 1930, 132: date and commentary by F. A. Lepper, Trejan’s 
Parthian War (Oxford, 1948), pp. 180 ff. 

32 C. T, BL., TIT, 7085 = I. G. E. R., IV, 234. 

58 Dio, LVII, 23. 

3i I, G. R. R., IHI, 173. On the importance of the Galatian roads see 
the work of Magie, Roman Rule, pp. 1308 f., n. 9. 

55 Ritterling in .E.-E., s.v. "Legio," cols. 1791 ff. and J. Lesquier, 
L’Armée romaine d'Égypte Auguste à Dioclétien, in Mém. pub. par les 
membres de Uinstitut francais d'archéologie orientale du Caire, XLI 
(Cairo, 1918), pp. 40 ff. 
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known to have existed under Domitian and later, there is a 
poss bility that it owes its origin to Augustus and the remains 
of tle army of Amyntas.*® Proof, however, is lacking. In the 
earl” Empire auxilia were permitted to remain quartered in the 
prov-nce from which their original manpower had been re- 
cruicd,?' and hence the ala VII Phrygum may have been or- 
ganized to protect Phrygia from the mountain bandits. And 
we ave both literary and epigraphic evidence to prove the 
exisence of auxilia in Galatia during the first century and even 
befoze the Flavian period. A passage in Tacitus (Ann., XV, 6) 
clearly informs us thet (in 62 À.D.): simul Pontica et Gala- 
tarua Cappadocumque auxilia Paeto oboedirent. Epigraphic 
sourres are much moze exact and revealing, for they indicate 
that Pisidian Antioch as early as the reign of Tiberius was a 
garrson town quartering at least one auxiliary unit: J.R. 8. 
XIV (1924), pp. 201 ff, no. 40: [option?]i alae An[t]i] Loch., 
prla«f. veteran|[or. leg.] XII, praef. | [alae Clommacen., T[i] 
beri] Caesaris Aug. | [col.] Caes. The mere title at this early 
date of Anf&ochensis would seem to indicate that Antioch had 
been the location of the troop, and it has been pointed out by 
W. M. Ramsay that Commacon was a town of Phrygia? From 
the rign of Nero comes the following inscription of Pisidian 
Anti-ch (A. E., 1914, 128): [------] | Ser. Proculo | II vir. 
Aug. trib. | mil. leg. ITI Cyre|naic. turidico Aie|xandreae et 
Ae|g (pti proc. | Nero[nis Cllaudi | Calesaris] Aug. Ger|ma[nici 
pr]ocin|ciae |Capp]adoc:|ae et Ciliciae | ala Aug. Germa|nica 
h. c. Several other inscriptions from this city mention the ala 
Augusta. Germanica, and it may be that the ala Antiochensis 


38 I- seems very probabls from the discussion of A. Aymard in R, E. A., 
XLII (1941), pp. 217 ff., that there was only one ala Phrygum. Much 
more -information, however, is needed on the whole problem of the 
methci or methods used in numbering auxiliary units. 

91 Œa the recruiting of auxilia personnel see now Konrad Kraft, Zur 
Rekrutierung der Alen und Kohorten an Rkein und Donau (Disserta- 
tiones Bernenses, Ser. I, Jasc. 3 [Bern, 1951]), especially pp. 21 ff. for 
the eerly Empire. Cf. Cheesman, The Auailia of the Roman Imperial 
Army (Oxford, 1914), pp. 68 ff. | 

28 The [Clommacen. of the inscription, of course, cannot refer to the 
ala O-mmagenorum, since that unit was not organized until after the 
incorporation of Commagene into Syria in 72 A.D. 
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of the reign of Tiberius is identical with this one.? Although 
such an identification is purely hypothetical, it is a certainty that 
Pisidian Antioch was a garrison town throughout the pre- 
Flavian period. 

The capital city of Ancyra seems to have had an auxiliary 
unit stationed in or near it during the first century. The name 
of this unit was the cohors I Aug. Cyrenaica equitata, but it may 
have been sent later under Trajan or Hadrian to Cappadocia.*? 

The ala Aug. Gemina Colonorum was a unit whose history is 
interwoven with that of Asia Minor from the first to the fourth 
century.4 About 135 A.D. it was in Cappadocia, but references 
to it come also from Perge in Pamphylia (I. G. R. R., IIT, 797), 
Saura in Syria (I. G. R.R., IIL, 1144), Acmonia (I. G.R. R., 
IV, 642), and Iconium (Studies in the History and Art of the 
Eastern Provinces of the Roman Empire | Aberdeen, 1906], p. 
171). It may well have seen service in the vicinity of Iconium. 
The possibility that other auxilia had been stationed in Galatia 
appears from the following inscriptions: Studia Pontica, II, 
no. 92 (north of Vezir Keupru in Pontus); A.E., 1951, 254 
(Orta Gürney in Paphlagonia) ; I. G. E. R., TIT, 227 (Pessinus) ; 
I.G. R.R., II, 272 (Bosola—an eques alae II Gallorum). Of 
these the most promising text seems to be the one from Pessinus 
which mentions a vevillarius. From all the evidence, I think, 
we may safely assume that Galatia during the first century had 
at least one cohors and two alae. But when Nero's Ármenian 
War shifted the Army's attention to the Euphrates Frontier, and 
when Vespasian made Cappadocia the key military province of 
Asia Minor, Galatia’s auxiliary forces were perhaps diminished 
in size. 

Another method used by Augustus to secure peace in the new 
provinee was ihe establishment about 6 B. C., at the conclusion 
of the Homanadensian War, of military colonies in the south: 
Cremna, Olbasa, Comama, Lystra, and Parlais.* The veterans 


39 (C. T. L., ILI, 6831, 6821 (= I. L, S., 2708), 6822. For the identifica- 
tion of “ Germanieus " see Ramsay, Social Basis, pp. 173 ff. 

19 W, M. Ramsay and A. M. Ramsay in J. R. S, XVIII (1928), pp. 
1811f. (— S. E. G., VI, 32). Perhaps a detachment of this unit was 
stationed at Iconium, for its name appears there in S. E. G., VI, 411. 

* Commentary by Ramsay in J. R.S., XVIII (1928), pp. 184 ff. 

42 Ritterling in KE.-E., s.v. “ Legio," eol. 1242, and for each of the 
colonies see the index to Magie, Roman Rule. 
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settled in these colonies are frequently mentioned on the monu- 
ments, and coins show en eagle between two standards.** Since 
colonial duoviri had military competence, and since the early 
colonies of the Empire fulfilled real military purposes, we are 
justified in reckoning these colonies emong the armed forces 
stationed in Galatia.** The purpose of their founding is obvious: 
permanent supervision of the Homanades. The colonial head- 
quarters was probably Pisidian Antioch, founded about 19 B.C. 
by legionary veterans. 

Legionary officers on detached service at Ancyra include per- 
haps eleven centuriones," most of them probably serving in the 
governor’s oficium. At Pisidian Antioch was a ékaróvrapxos 
peyewvdptos.*® A legionary centurion was at Neoclaudiopolis in 
Paphlagonia." Members of the governors officium of junior 
grade also appear at Ancvra.*® We even hear of the procurators' 
staff personnel? 

Civic police are not lacking, for eirenarchs appear at Pessinus, 
Hadrianopolis, Ancyra, and 'TTyriaeon.? And at Kirili Kassaba 
is a sarcophagus of one Iulius Marcellus stationarws.™ 


Cappadocia. Although Cappadocia eventually became the 


*3 Numismatic references in Magie, op. cit., index under the colonies. 

4 Military authority of duoviri: Lew Col. Genet., 103, cf. 98. See 
also Tacitus, Ann., XIV, 27. Other references in Ramsay, Anatolian 
Studies Presented to Wi-liam Hepburn Buskler (Manchester Univ. 
Press, 1939), p. 205. 

45 0.7.0,., IIT, 242, 261 (Retired?), 263, 264, 265 (Retired?), 266, 
268, 6761, 6766, 6767; Z. G. E. R., III, 214. 

*9 Sterret, Epigraphical Journey, pp..121-2, no. 92. The stone was 
later seen and the reading imoroved by Calder, J. Æ. S., II (1912), p. 81. 
Cf. the remarks of Brougbtcn in Quantulacumque: Stuaies Presented 
to Kirsopp Lake (London, 1637), pp. 133 £. 

5 T, G, R. R., III, 141. Perhaps another at Iconium, where the dead 
slave of a centurion is men-icned: A. H., 1912, 271. 

48 A cornioularius honors the governor in I.G. B. R., IIL, 189. Cf. 
I. G. R. R., III, 207. 

49 Qornicularii and beneficiarii: A. H., 1937, 87; 1930, 144. 

so În that order: I. G. R. R., III, 226, 1458, 203 and 208, 240. At 
Laodicea in Lycaonia we may have another reference to civic police: 
I.G. R. R., III, 253, which mentions a oùépvas trmets. For the different’ 

meanings of ies in Asia y pug see C. R, XXIV (1910), pp. 11 ff. and 
XXVII (1913), p. 12. Cf. I. 7. R. R., III, 240 for a ojépras elpnvdpxys. 

G8. H. G&G., VI, 450 — I. G. E. R, IH, 242.. 
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foremost military province of all Asia Minor under Vespasian, 
it is a singular fact that from the beginning of the province in 
17 A.D. until well into the reign of Claudius there do not seem 
to have been any regular imperial units of any category stationed 
within its borders. This has been very ably demonstrated by 
W. E. Gwatkin, and no fresh evidence has come to light to 
change the picture he has drawn.5??* When the procurator of 
Cappadocia, Iulius Paelignus, set out for Armenia on a military 
mission in 51 A.D., the only troops he could muster were the 
auxilia provincialium (Tacitus, Ann., XII, 49). Gwatkin, fol- 
lowing Mommsen and others, deduced from this phrase and from 
the disgraceful conduct of the troops in the field that they were 
provincial militia, and I am inclined to agree. However, the 
explanation cannot be considered final, for Tacitus has quite 
different terms to describe provincial militia: tumultuariae ca- 
iervae Germanorum (Ann., I, 56), Noricorum 4uventus (Hist., 
III, 5), Rhaetorum iuventus (Hist. I, 68), and Maurorum 
numerus (Hist., II, 58). He is aware of the technical difference 
between mere militia and the imperial auxilia? However that 
may be, the Cappadocian army up to about 51 A.D. must have 
been very inferior in quality and size. Perhaps as a result of 
this very mission to Armenia troops of a better quality were 
raised for service in the province, for Tacitus (Ann., XIII, 8) 
says that alae and cohortes had been wintering in Cappadocia in 
54 A.D. And in 69 A.D. we hear of a cohors, regium auxilium 
olim at Trapezus (H*st. ITI, 47). Then, a few years later, 
legionary forces were moved into the province on permanent 
duty, and Cappadocia may no longer be reckoned as an “ un- 
armed" province. 


Cilicia. Since Cilicia virtually ceased to exist from Augustus 
to Vespasian as a separate province, we are not surprised that 
no Roman troops were quartered there in that period. When 
Marcus Trebellius, the governor of Syria, marched to the region 
to put down the revolt of the Cietae in 36 A. D., he had to bring 
4000 troops of his own from Syria. Cilicia Tracheia was there- 


52 Cappadocia as a Roman Procuratorial Province (The University 
of Missouri Studies, V, No. 4 [1930]), pp. 36 ff. 

53 For a useful discussion of Tacitus’ terminology for irregular units 
see Kraft, op. cit., pp. 38 ff. 
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fore under Syrian protection at that time.* And again in 52 
A.L. Syrian military forces had to enter the region because of 
ano-her revolt cf the same people.®® Cilicia itself could have 
had no troops at all in this period. 

Although I ean diseover no trace of imperial auxilia in Cilicia 
ever after the provincial organization about 72 A.D., some 
legienary troops may Lave been sent there. Simple legionary 
sold ers appear at Mopsuestia (/.L.8., 8876) and Artanada 
(I. €. R. R., III, 814-15). Centurions are known at Hieropolis 
Cas&bala (I. L.S., 8872 and 1036) and at Tarsus (I. G. R. R. 
ITI, 884). . All these 2ases are, however, of doubtful interpreta- 
tion and prove nothing without further substantiating evidence. 
The-e is no question whatever, on the other hand, about the 
pres nce of civic police at Syedra and an imperial siationarius at 
Artenada.®® - 

Fom this sketch of the armed forces in six provinces we may 
draw some conclusions cf a general nature. No legions seem to 
have been quartered permanently in Asia Minor until the reign 
of Vespasian, bat legionary detachments were certainly em- 
ployed. The largest imperial units in unarmed provinces were 
the cuxilia, Galatia having the largest and strongest of all, and 
Cilic-a perhaps naver having any. The three next largest mili- 
tary groups did not, strictly speaking, belong to the regular 
Imperial Army. "These were the provincial militia, i.e. native 
leviez using their own weapons but under the orders of Roman 
office-s; military colonies; and civic police. The most wide- 
spread of these was certainly the civic police, which assured the 
cities protection egainst brigandage and other criminal activity. 
The srovincial militia existed in Bithynia and perhaps Cappa- 
docia Colonial units cf veterans with some military duties were 
planted in Galatia, and there is no reason to suppose that they : 
were imited to that one province. As for imperial troops again, 
the n-tional numeri of the post-Trajanic era do not seem to have 


5t Scurces for the expedition of Trebellius in Magie, Roman Rule, 
pp. 1334 ff., n. 40. | 

55 Tscitus, Anr., LIL 5E. See Magie, loc. cit. 

se E-—enareh at Sy2dra: I. G. R. R., IIL, 830. Stationarius : I. Œ. R. R. 
III, 8E. It is also very Hkəly that the eolory of Nimica resembled the 
Pisidien colonies in its military competence: see Magie, Roman Rule, 
p. 132. , n. 46, i 
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existed at all in Asia Minor, although further epigraphical finds 
in eastern Cappadocia might well reveal them. We may next 
note the various detached legionary soldiers: centurions to assist 
the local magistrates in keeping peace, to supervise road con- 
struction, to serve on the staffs of governors, and to be available 
for other projects involving military personnel; beneficiar to 
serve as stationaru at important junctions; and frumentarw to 
carry official dispatches and act as secret police. And last of 
all we may mention the escorts—equites and pedites singulares— 
attached to the governors and the higher provincial officials." 
Such were the troops stationed in the inermes provinciae of 
Asia Minor. 

Much to the point are the remarks of Aelius Aristides in the 
second century of our era: “Thus the cities can be clear of garri- 
sons. Mere detachments of horse and foot suffice for the pro- 
tection of whole countries, and even these are not concentrated 
in the cities with billets <inẹ every household, but are dispersed 
throughout the rural area within bounds and orbits of «their 
own». Hence many nations do not know where at any time 
their guardians are. But if anywhere a city through excess of 
growth had passed beyond the ability to maintain order by itself, 
you did not begrudge to these in their turn the men to stand by 
and guard them carefully.” 98 


ROBERT K. SHERK. 
UNIVERSITY OF MAINE. 


57 Even when our sources for some provinces give us no information 
&bout oecupation troops of garrison size, we may always assume the 
presence of a small unit to serve as the governor's escort. These, of 
course, and other soldiers on detached duty—stationarii, etc.—sre not 
real troops of occupation. It is tempting likewise to assume the 
presence of small units at the various stations of the cursus publicus 
throughout the empire. S. E.G., Il, 666 certainly proves that cavalry 
soldiers were stationed at the post station in Gebise in Bithynia, and 
such a practice may well have been common elsewhere. A certain 
amount of protection at all these post stations would seem to be neces- 
sary. Cf. I. G. R. R., I, 766 (= S.I. G?, 880) from Pizus. 

58 Roman Oration, 67a, translation by James H. Oliver, The Ruling 
Power (Trans. Amer. Philos. Sce., XLIII [1953], Part 4), p. 902, note 
on pp. 931 ff. 
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Fnarrz Wesru. Die Schule des Aristoteles, Texte und Kommentar. 
Heft IV: Demetrios von Phaleron. Pp. 89; Heft V: Straton 
von Lampsakos. 2p. 83; Heft VI: Lykon und Ariston von 
Keos. Pp. 67; Ee?t VII: Herakleides Pontikos. Pp. 124. 
Basel, Benno Sehwake, 1949-1953. 


Wehrlís new edition of the remains of the Peripatetie writings 
down to the first zentury B. C. has been proceeding with admirable 
speed. Three fascicles appeared between 1944 and 1948.1 By 1953, 
four more had came ont. To be sure, in regard to the authors 
covered by the lazter sares, excellent preparatory work had been 
done during recent years. Yet it is no mean achievement that 
within less than a decad2 Wehrli was able to finish seven out of the 
ten volumes projected tc make up the great work he has undertaken 
single-handed. i 

Starting with fescicle IV, the principles followed in editing the 
texts have been slightly changed. Fragments doubtfully attributed 
are now indented; the ezitical apparatus lists the manuscripts from 
which the various readings are cited (Nachwort, H. IV).? These 
are welcome improwemeris. It remains regrettable that Webrli has 
not seen fit to add. an indes locorum to each fascicle. (All indices 
are to appear in tke final volume which will contain an analysis of 
the development af the Peripatetic doctrine.) Moreover, in the 
ease of authors like Dem2tzius and Heraclides, where the editions of 
Jacoby and Voss respest vely are commonly referred to in the 
pertinent literature. a concordance of the old and the new numera- 
tion of the fragmemts would have been most desirable. 

That Wehrli's coNection integrates all the evidence hitherto known, 
one will take for granted. Does it also bring new material? For 
an answer to this queston no eriterion is provided by the mere 
number of fragmen:s as compared with thai in earlier editions, e. g. 
181 fragments of Heraclides in Wehrli zs against 107 in Voss. 
Unlike the latter, V/ehrli does not distinguish testimonia and frag- 
ments; passages are broken up into small pieces and are sometimes 
repeated; if no other stetement ean be traced to titles mentioned 
in book lists, they reappear as separate fragments, a faet which 
accounts for 27 “f-agments” of Heraclides (and incidentally for 
34 out of the 150 fregments of Straton). On the other hand, certain 
testimonies overlooked by Voss are now ineluded (e.g. Heraclides, 
145; 162); parallels not indieated by him have been added (e.g. 
5lb; e); more recent editions of papyri have yielded additional 
information (e.g. 9; :3e 14b). On the whole however one gains 
the impression that che add:tions concern only minutiae and that it 


1 0f, the reviews o7 H. Cherniss, A.J. P., LXIX (1948), pp. 455-7; 
LXX (1949), pp. 414-18. 

2 P. von der Mühll put his collations of the manuscripts of Diogenes 
Laertius at Wehrli's disvosel, cf. VII, p.' 9, line 9. . 
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has proved impossible to- discover important new testimony. And 
a comparison of Wehrli's material on Lycon, Ariston, Demetrius, and 
Straton with that to be found in Mueller, Jacoby, and the studies by 
Gereke, Capelle, and others, leads to the same conclusion? 

Wherever the attribution of individual fragments is debatable, 
Wehrli takes a commendably conservative and cautious attitude 
(e.g. Demetrius, Fr. 114; Heraclides, Fr. 164). Yet one cannot 
help feeling that his reasons for accepting or rejecting a certain 
piece of evidence in many instances are stated rather briefly or 
dogmatically (e. g. Demetrius, Frs. 25; 38 f.; 134; Straton, Fr. 113). 
Straton, Fr. 128, where the name Straton is a conjecture by Diels, 
is taken as genuine without an adequate refutation of Capelle’s 
contention that the ascription is “absolutely uncertain” (R.-E., 
IV A, s. v., col. 305). If Heraclides of Ainos rather than Heraclides 
of Pontos is referred to in Fr. 11, as Wehrli seems to admit in his 
commentary (cf. also Zeller, Philosophie der Griechen, TI, 1*, p. 989, 
n. 3), the story eontained in Fr. 16, which in Diogenes Laertius 
follows immediately and is told on the same authority, must be 
suspected too; it is in fact excluded from Voss’ collection (cf. also 
Daebritz, #.-E., VIII, s.v. cols. 473 f.). In the ease of Straton, 
Wehrli refuses, rightly I think, to follow Diels in considering the 
introduction to Hero’s Pneumatics merely a “shortened summary ” 
of Straton’s views, and consequently restricts himself to printing 
only a very few excerpts. To determine how much Hero derived 
from Straton, he says (p. 57), would demand a special investigation. 
It is too bad that Wehrli himself did not provide such an analysis 
for which he was better prepared than anyone else. Without this, 
the selection made by him must remain unconvineing, and it might 
have been better to exelude the indireet evidence altogether—as 
Wehrli usually does—despite the fact that parallels are adduced to 
establish at least the authentieity of the passages ineluded. 

The testimony on Ariston raises a particularly difficult problem. 
Even the aneients themselves found it hard to separate the work of 
the Peripatetic Ariston from that of his Stoic namesake (Fr. 9). 
That the Philodemus quotations (Frs. 13-15) must go back to 
Ariston, the Aristotelian, Wehrli reaffirms with new arguments. I 
am less sure that I ean follow him when he claims for Ariston of 
Keos four of the fragments aseribed to Ariston of Chios by v. Arnim 
(Frs. 16; 21; 25; 26; cf. I, 401; 390; 402; 400 Arnim), with whose 
position Wehli otherwise agrees (ef. ad Fr. 9), thus indireetly reject- 
ing the attempt of Gereke to foster upon the Peripatetie DOR 
even the fragments quoted from a book entitled ‘Oporwuara (cf. 
Arch. f. Gesch. d. Philos. V [1892], p. 205; also E.-E., s. v. “ Aris- 
ton,” no. 52). Now, Fr. 26 Wehrl derives "from Stobaeus, who in 
Arnim’s opinion is borrowing consistently from the Stoie work just 
mentioned. Nor is an interest in the Spartan laws on marriage, 
though in line with Platonic and Aristotelian teaching (Commentary, 
ad loc.), necessarily alien to a Stoic. Zeno’s Politeia was modelled 
after that of Lyeurgus (I, 261 Arnim). The other three references 


3 Since the lack of indices makes it difficult to render a precise esti- 
mate, I should mention that at least in regard to Demetrius my judg- 
ment is confirmed by P. De Lacy, C. P., XLVI (1951), p. 132. 
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are taken from Plutarch who knows both the Stoic and the Peripa- 
tetie Ariston. Physicgnomie observations like those contained in 
Fr. 21, even if Platonic in flavor, square well with remarks attributed 
to Zeno (I, 204; ef. also 248 Arnim), and to Cleanthes (I, 618 
Arnim), and with other statements traceable to the Stoie Ariston 
(I, 388 Arnim). And I should think that it is quite compatible 
with the “ cynic coarseness ” of Ariston’s style to compare the beauty 
of the body which betrays the beauty of the soul with a well-fitting 
shoe pointing up the shapeliness of the foot. Again, the fact that 
Fr. 25 reflects a * realistie" point of view can hardly be consideréd 
sufficient reason for proving Peripatetic authorship. Ariston, the 
Stoic, was not a rigorous adherent of the dogma, as Wehrli dubs 
him (p. 64). His heterodoxies were many and were vehemently 
censured by the school (ef. e.g. Pohlenz, Die Stoa, I [1948], pp. 
27 f.). In moral actions he ascribed a positive value to the prevail- 
ing circumstances, a point upon which Wehrli himself comments in 
connection with Demetr-us, Fr. 84, where he also points out Ariston’s 
influence on the unorthodox Panaetius. Would such an heretical 
view not imp_v a realiszie outlook on human affairs? Finally, that 
Fr. 16 fits in with the other remains of the book entitled ‘Ouorðuara 
even Wehrli does not ceny (p. 62). There seems no firm ground 
then for the redistribution of the fragments which he proposes.* 

As for the eommentary on the various authors, it provides a good 
starting point for the study of the fragments. The literary and 
rhetorical evidence, which forms the greater bulk of the material in 
the fascicles: under review, is treated very fully. The remarks on 
Ariston’s description of the various types of character (Frs. 13-16) 
and on Demetrius’ theory of rhetorie are models of annotation that 
greatly helps to elarify tke subject. On the other hand, issues of 
detail raised in the earlier debate often do not find an answer. Thus 
nothing is said about Jazoby’s suggestion (F. Gr. Hist., IY D, Kom- 
mentar, p. 649, 35 ff.) that the last sentence of Demetrius, Fr. 166, 
may not belong to the quotation from Demetrius, or that, on the 
contrary, it may be necessary to print even more, namely the pas- 
sage which links Fr. 1€6 to Fr. 161. Again, in commenting on 
Demetrius, Fr. 154, Wekrli maintains that Demetrius in his report 
on Isocrates must have connected the latter's voluntary death with 
the battle of Chaeroneia; his only reference is to Wilamowitz, 
Hermes, XXXIII (1898), p. 495. But Jaecby takes a different view 
(Kommentar, p. 651, 41f£), in confirmation of which he quotes 
Philol. Unters., XVI (1902), p. 342, notes 1-2. Furthermore, it seems 
to me that the strictly ph-losophical testimony has received not quite 
the same consideration ss the rest of the evidence. To be sure, 
Straton’s doctrine of perception (Frs. 107 ff.) is fully discussed, and 
so is Heraclides’ astronomical theory (Frs. 104-17). But Wehrli's 
commentary on Straton kardly absolves.the reader from constantly 
checking back to Capelle's penetrating criticism of the fragments. 

In the four ccmmentaries there are of course a great number of 
individual problems that would deserve notice. Instead cf scrutiniz- 
ing these, however, I shal. endeavor to discuss at least some aspects 
of the general evaluation 5f the different personalities as it emerges 
from Wehrli’s statements. 


4 For the material on Ariston, cf. also below, pp. 418-19. 
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While earlier interpreters were inclined to deny to Demetrius any 
interest in metaphysical or logical investigations (e.g. E. Bayer, 
Tüb. Beitr. z. Altertumswissenschaft, XXXVI [1942], p. 150; cf. 
p. 154), Wehrli is willing to allow for the possibility that Demetrius 
may have written on epistemological and dialectical problems (Frs. 
187; 155). To me, this suggestion is very plausible. A writer whose 
aim it was to mediate between philosophy and rhetoric by making 
both serve the truth (Fr. 157; pp. 79 f.) ean easily be eredited with 
studies on the question of knowledge, and the title Ifepi rod Oókov 
(Fr. 187) is best explained as pointing to a work of this kind. To 
doubt with Jacoby (Kommentar, p. 644, 14 ff.) the genuineness of 
the aseription of sueh & book to Demetrius is warranted only if one 
sees in him a mere littérateur. I wonder whether the treatise [epi 
wiorews (Fr. 87) was not another essay in epistemology, a possibility 
whieh Wehrli eonsiders, but finally rejects in favor of the assumption 
that the subject dealt with was ethical. Philodemus (Fr. 157) 
criticizing Demetrius for his attempt “to deprive the philosopher of 
the search for truth and giving it to the rhetorician instead,” charges 
that Demetrius tried to transfer the authority he once held in 
political affairs to the realm of inquiries that require proof (kai 
éni ras oKéWes perdyet Tas mlorews Seouévas). Had Demetrius really 
written on proof, the rebuttal would be especially poignant and 
deadly. It is true, the essay in question is mentioned among the 
ethical writings of Demetrius, but the order followed in the book 
list shows other inconsistencies (ef. ad Frs. 74-6). 


The fact that Straton selected Lycon as his successor (Frs. 4-6), 
Wehrli characterizes as “ Notlésung” (p. 2), but he admits that 
Lycon’s general orientation may have seemed a desirable change from 
the tendencies represented by Straton. This interpretation, I think, 
is the most convincing yet proposed of Straton’s wil.  Wehrli 
rightly disagrees with Wilamowitz’ total condemnation of Lycon and 
rather sides with Brinck’s more positive characterization of his policy 
(#.-H., Suppl. VII, s. v. “ Peripatos,” cols. 932 f.). Wehrli himself 
has put Lycon's achievement in proper perspective by pointing out 
that his definition of the end of life came to be included in the 
doxographical tradition (ad Fr. 15, p. 24). He probably is also 
right in elaiming (ad Fr. 20) that Lycon by the true joy of the soul 
meant the joy derived from a good education rather than that result- 
ing from contemplation. This no doubt would involve a certain 
deviation from the teaching of Aristotle. That nevertheless the 
definition retains at least the Aristotelian spirit may perhaps become 
clearer through a comparison with the one proposed by Ariston’s 
fellow-student, Hieronymus, who under the influence of the Cyrenaic 
and Epicurean schools taught that the aim of life consists in freedom 
from pain (Cicero, Acad. prior., IT, 42, 131). In the issue that split 
the Peripatos—Hieronymus founded a school of his own—Lycon 
remained in opposition to the then ascending moral ideal of im- 
perturbability ard freedom from emotions. If his approval of 
natural goods made him liable to the charge of “ luxurious living,” 
one will do well to remember that the same charge was brought by 
followers of Crates against Theophrastus and Xenocrates (Metrocles, 
apud Teletem, p. 40, 4ff. Hense), even before it was raised against 
Demetrius or Lycon (ad Fr. 7). 
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Lyeon and his pupi! Ariston both were assiduous students of the 
Aristotelian works (Lycon, Fr. 9). Both were engeged primarily in 
ethical or rhetorical investigations, but in addition were probably 
also concerned with inquiries into nature (Lycon, Frs. 28-30; Ariston, 
Frs. 34-35). On the basis of Stobaeus! report (Eclog., I, p. 347, 
21 W.) about the various faculties of the soul according to “ Ariston,” 
Zeller (op. cit., IT, 25, p. 926, n. 3) assumed that Ariston was inter- 
ested also in epistemology and psyehology. Arnim has attributed the 
fragment from Stobaeus to the Stoie Ariston (I, 377), and Wehrli 
seems to agree with him; at any rate, he does not include the 
Stobaeus passage in his collection. But within the context of Stoic 
philosophy, and of the philosophy of the Stoie Ariston in particular, 
the statement is extremely hard to understand. Two parts of the 
soul are distinguished, the one capable of sensory perception, the 
other “by itself and separate from [any] organs”; the latter is 
either non-existent in £uimals, or inadequately developed, and has 
therefore no name; in men, however, in whom alone it appears, it is 
called reason (voos). Now, the Stoies o? Ariston’s time were sen- 
sualists; none of them taught that reason could function indepen- 
dently of the senses or any bodily organs; they made a sharp 
distinction between animals and men and attributed reason to man 
alone. Ariston himself rejected all physical and logical inquiries 
and restricted philosopky to ethical questions. The theory outlined 
then is hardly reconeilable with his point of view, ard would surely 
be unique within the context of the other fragments. But it fits in 
well with the Peripatetic investigations on the psychology of animals 
known to have extended to Lycon’s time (cf. Regenbogen, E.-E., 
Suppl. VII, s.v. * Thecphrastos von Eresos,"' eol. 1432). Straton 
had gone so far as to actribute reason (vovs) even to animals (Fr. 
48). The author quoted by Stobaeus seems to have been a Peripa- 

tetic who made an attempt fo return to the Aristotelian notion 
according to which reason is not bound up with the body or any 
organ (ef. De Anima, 42€ a 26; b5), and also to oppose Straton’s 
revolutionary doctrine without completely rejecting all its implica- 
tions. And is it not most likely, as Zeller maintains, that the Ariston 
mentioned by Stobaeus is Ariston of Keos? The other Peripatetic 
by this name who lived in the first century B. C. is a rather unim- 
portant figure end is known only for his natural and logical studies 
(cf. Zeller, op. cit., IIT, 1%, p. 614, n. 1; pp. 627 f.). Ariston, the 
friend or pupil of Critoleus (Sextus Empiricus, Adv. Math., II, 61; 
Quintilian, IT, 15, 19), as I believe with Zeller (op. cit., II, 23, p. 
925, n. 2), is identical with Ariston of Keos; for since the name 
Ariston is absent from some of the lists of the Peripatetie scholarchs 
(ef. Wehrli, ad Fr. 7), he may easily have been described as a friend 


5 Sextus Empiricus, Adv. Math., VII, 359, ascribes to some dogma- 
tists a theory in certain respects similar to that of Ariston, namely that 
the soul is said to be endowed with õúrauıs apriAnarix7, and Arnim, II, 
849, takes him to refer to the Stoics. Even if this were correct, it would 
still be true that Ariston assumes two different parts of the soul, the 
perceptive and the rational, while the “Stoics” try to show that the 
faculties of the soul are not separable, but rather coexistent with each 
other. Nor is there any implication that mind is here conceived of as 
independent of organs. 
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of Critolaus in that branch of the tradition which made Critolaus 
the successor of Lycon. Finally, a psychological dogma as it is inti- 
mated in the account of Stobaeus squares well with Plutarch’s 
assertion that in the essay called after his teacker Lycon, Ariston 
dealt with doctrines concerning the soul (Fr. 33, where I consider 
Webhrli’s restoration of the text preferable to that of the other 
editors). If this interpretation is correct, the pisture of Ariston is 
much enriched. In his psychological teaching xe Aristotelianizes. 
In his rhetorical views (according to Sextus and Quintilian, he con- 
sidered persuasion the aim of rhetoric), he also follows Aristotle. 
Thus his work in its manysidedness forms a transition to the activity 
of Critolaus, who took up even the metaphysizal speculations of 
Aristotle. It becomes increasingly clear, I think, that even under the 
leadership of Lyeon and Ariston Peripatetic teaching was not as 
exclusively ethical and historical as one used to assume. 

To turn to Heraclides, Wehrli counts him among the Peripateties, 
at least in the wider sense of the term (p. 61); following the tradi- 
tion to be traced to Sotion, he rightly points out that it cannot be 
by mistake that Heraclides’ vita appears in Diogenes Laertius’ ac- 
count of the Peripatetie school. But of course, Wehrli does not 
discount altogether the Platonic influence on Heraclides which was 
important enough to have instigated many ancient and modern his- 
torians to consider Heraclides a Platonist. Neither one of these 
labels seems quite appropriate, for Heraclides tnough stimulated by 
diverse philosophicel movements followed his own bent of mind. His 
originality and the philosophical and scientific character of his work, 
in my opinion, are underrated in Wehrli’s commentary. Little is 
made of Heraclides’ peculiar atomie theory (Frs. 118-20). His 
dialectical and geometrical writings mentioned by Diogenes Laertius 
(Fr. 22 finis) are not set off as separate fragments. He is denied 
even the epithet “ wissenschaftlicher Astronom” (p. 95). Granted 
that Heraclides was not the original astronomar he was once held 
to be, and that in his writings he popularized the views of others, 
he surely had a perfect grasp of the subject matter, and the dialogue 
form of most of his works did not necessarily preclude strictly 
scientific exposés. Nor do his studies on musie show only that an 
“amalgamation of mythological fable and scientific data is char- 
acteristic of Heraclides ” (p. 115). I shall not argue that a history 
of musie which traces the origin of the great musical heroes to the 
Muses (Frs. 159 f.) is not necessarily mytholegy, although Apollo- 
dorus’ use of Heraclides (F. Gr. Hist. 244 F 146) would strongly 
suggest this. Nor shall I contend that the derivation of all musical 
genera from Apollo’s trimetre (Fr. 158), or the statement that 
Amphion was the son of Zeus (Er. 157) are by themselves no suffi- 
cient evidence for stamping Heraclides as a mythologist. Any my- 
thologizing tendency on his part is amply ecunterbalanced by his 
scientific musical theories concerning the relation of sound and air 
movement, Wehrli’s reasons (p. 113) for athetizing the passage in 
which they are mentioned (Porphyry, Comment. in Ptolemaei Har- 
monica, p. 30 Düring) and for exeluding it from his collection seem 
quite unconvincing to me. And I find it equally unjustifiable to 


° The genuineness of the fragment has been advocated again by B. L. 
van der Waerden, Hermes, LXXVIII (1948); ef. idem, Verh. d. Konin- 
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maintain that Heraclides was the first to have had a yearning for 
the miraculous (p. 75, od Fr. 49), that he fought against the pro- 
ponents of enlightenment (p. 74, ad Fr. 46), or that he belonged 
among the faithful (p. 74, ad Fr. 47; ef. also p. 104). It is true, 
he sometimes gives a relizious interpretation of historical events (Fr. 
49). On the other hand, he also traces the misfortunes of men to 
moral and political caxses; miraculous: happenings he recounts only 
in accordance with current reports (Fr. 50: aol); sometimes it 
remains unclear which side he himself endorses (Frs. 46f.). After 
all, the testimonies are taken from dialogues where different opinions 
were represented. How would one judge Heraselides view on 
pleasure if by chance only its praise (Fr. 55) had been preserved? 
Heraelides doubtless skared the Platonic belief in the immortality 
of the soul, and the Academie belief in prophecies (cf. ad Frs. 
76-89; also p. 104). But while it must be admitted chat nineteenth- 
century scholars, like Brandis and Zeller, tended to minimize the 
“ antiscientific ” evidence, it seems that now the interpretation tends 
toward the opposite extreme and comes dangerously close to the 
biased verdict of Timaeus who was himself so much given to super- 
stition and belief in mirecles: 8 mavrós ory "HpaxAe(8gs rotovros 
rapaĝočoóyos (Er. 84). ` 

Finally, the comments on Straton. The ancients considered him 
preéminently £ natural philosopher—Polybius was perhaps the first 
to have held this view (Fr. 16; ef. Capelle, E.-E., s. v., col. 284). 
Wehrli rightly stresses the fact that such an opinion îs onesided and 
that Straton dealt also w-th moral theories and with philosophy in , 
general (Fr. 15), even though the extant fragments, due to the 
interest of the ancients in the naturalist Straton, happen to concern 
mostly his “ physics.” Lu evaluating his physical doctrine Wehrli, 
in agreement with the mora recent investigations, speaks of Straton’s 
“ positivistie science” (p. 46, ad Fr. 8) or “ positivistie attitude ” 
(p. 81, Fr. 143). The cialeetieal method, he says almost apolo- 
getically, was not absent from Straton’s work, in spite of his reliance 
on experiments (ad Fr. 19). Such statements, I am afraid, must 
give rise to misunderstandings. Straton’s experiments are “ per- 
ceptual demonstrations” cf logically proved theories. The role of 
the experiment in ancient physies is not to be equzted with that 
which it plays in modern research. Moreover physics itself in an- 
tiquity was part of philosophy; it was never cut loose from meta- 
physical principles.” Ons can therefore hardly argue against Stra- 
ton’s having written a bcox On the kingship of philosophy because 
such an emphatic profession in favor of the predominance of phi- 
losophy would be unlikely Zor a “ physicist ” (p. 78, ad Fr. 133). 

As regards the details of Straton’s physical doctrine, Wehrli, like 
all modern interpreters sirce Rodier, holds that according to Sim- 
plicius, Straton abandoned Aristotle’s concept of the ehangelessness 
of forms (p. 61, ad Fr. 72). However, if this were so, could Sim- 


klijke Nederl. Akad. van Wetenschappen, Afd. Natuurkunde, Ser. 1, 
XX, 1 (1951), p. 63. Zeller, Philos. d. Gr., II, 1‘, p. 1036, n. 1 already 
noted the connection of Heraclides! musical theory with his atomic 
speculations. 

' Cf. H. Leisegang, s.v. “ Physik," R-E., X X, 1, col. 1041; in general 
L. Edelstein, Journ. of the Hist. of Ideas, XIII (1952), pp. 577 f. 
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plieius cite Straton’s views with approval (kat kaAés ye olua ó 
Zrpárov) " In the words immediately preceding the quotation he 
identifies himself with Aristotle’s position according to which it is 
the subject, not the form that changes in the process of alteration 
(In Phys., p. 806, 28 ff. Diels); as he puts it briefly here (p. 807, 
2-3; 6-10) and explains at length later (p. 809, 31f.), the subject 
changes essentially, while the forms change but incidentally. Now 
Straton, as Simplicius relates, assumed that movement takes place 
not only in the subject that is moved (rò xwotperoy), but also in the 
“whence” (¿É o5) and in the “whither” (eis 8), though in each of 
these it takes place in a different manner. In the subject, movement 
is change (uerafjéAAe); in the “whence” and “whither,” it is 
passing away and coming into being. If Simplicius ealls this an 
adequate statement of the matter, he must have recognized in 
Straton’s distinction of two kinds of movement the Aristotelian 
distinction of essential and accidental change just mentioned. His 
endorsement of Straton is the more noteworthy since he is not remiss 
elsewhere in pointing out Straton’s deviations from Aristotle (e. g. 
Fr. 75), and he takes issue with Theophrastus for the very reason 
that the latter fails to differentiate between essential and accidental 
movement (p. 861, 24 f£.).5 How Straton worked out the details of 
his theory of movement, the fragments do not tell. That he was more 
of an Aristotelian than is generally granted on the basis of Sim- 
plicius’ testimony, to me seems certain. ) 

The supposition that Straton rejected Aristotle’s concept of form 
is usually coupled with the contention that he discarded teleological 
considerations altogether (p. 61; ef. ad Frs. 36-9). I see little reason 
for this assumption. To be sure, Straton considered natural weight 
and motion sufficient to-explain everything (Fr. 32); in his opinion, 
qualities and forces were the last principles (Frs. 42-9). But he 
also held that nature, though not possessed of feeling or body, con- 
tained within itself divine power, the causes of growth and decay 
(Frs. 33; 37). One could refer to him as one of those who involun- 
tarily testify to the existence of the divine, even though he put nature 
in its place (Fr. 36). It is more probable therefore that Straton in 
his concept of necessity (Fr. 35, and eommentary) ineluded the 
teleological aspect, just as his pupil, the physician Erasistratus, 
combined mechanistic and teleological principles. After all, even 
Epicurus, with whom Straton had so much in eonimon, redefined | 
necessity in such a way that it became a substitute for the rational 
and purposive element in Platonic and Aristotelian philosophy.? 

In my discussion of the problems arising in connection with the 
general evaluation of the various personalities I could do no more 
than ask some questions and make certain suggestions. The final 
clarification of these. matters will have to wait for Wehrli’s fully 


8 H. Cherniss, whom I consulted about the meaning of the Simplicius 
passage, drew my atiention to the fact that G. Rodier, La physique de 
Straton de Lampsaque (1890), p. 62, n. 2, who has been followed by 
later interpreters, omits the phrase GAdov ðè rpórov v éxácTw. These 
words, however, are essential in the argument, at least for Simplicius’ 
identification of Straton’s views with those of Aristotle. 

e Ci. H. Armstrong, “The Gods in Plato, Plotinus and Epicurus," 
0.Q., XXXII (1938), p. 192. if 
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docamented histcry of the Peripatetic doctrine which he promises to 
give in his last vclume. That he may reach his goal before long must 
be the wish and rope of everybody interested in Hellenistic thought. 


Lupwia EDELSTEIN. 
Tee Jouns Horxirs UNIVERSITY. 


Ervin R. Goorenoussa. Jewish Symbols in the Greco-Roman 
Period. Vo.. 1: The Archaeological Evidence from Palestine. 
Pp. zvi + 390; Vol II: The Archaeological Evidence from 
the Diaspore. Pp. xi4-323; Vol. III: Tilustrations. Pp. xxxv 
+10 (indexes); 1209 figs.; Vol. IV: The Problem of Method. 
Symbols fron Jewish Cult. Pp. xii4-235; 117 figs. New 
York, Panth2on Books, 1953-54. (Bollingen Series, XXXVII.) 


Ii was a Christian theologian, Karl Watzinger wko, together with 
the architect Henrich Kohl, published, in the year 1916, the first 
description and reconstruction of the synagogs in Palestine. And 
agai it is a Christian theologian who presents us with a work sehed- 
ulec to have seven quarto volumes, four oz which have already 
app-ared, dealing with the complete range of Jewish art objects: 
Erwin R. Goodeaough, Professor of History of Keligion at Yale 
Uni-ersity. 

Bath men were guided in their research by similar trains of 
thovzht. Watzinger found in the synagogs of Galilee the forerunners 
of Christian ehu-ehes, at least as far as the eastern part of the 
Roman Empire was concerned. And Goodenough, already as a 
yourg man, while regarding the mosaics of Sta. Mara Maggiore in 
Rome, had discovered motifs: the white garment of Jesus and his 
rod, similar to that of Moses, or the prominenee of groups of three 
figu-es, indicating Jewish prototypes, or the writings of Philo. 

A. that time, the number of well-known Jewish monuments was 
not yet as great as it is today. One need only remember that the 
mos.ie floors in Palestine and the Biblical mural paintings of the 
synezog in Dura Europos were found during tke last decades. 
Goo lenough began to collect burial places and their contents, syna- 
gogs and their plastic and painted decorations, lamps, vessels of 
eartaenware and glass, amulets, coins and even inscriptions; he col- 
lected them, described and interpreted them, and had their pictures 
made. And he was not satisfied to select, for instance, a few char- 
acte ‘istic pieces Zrom an abundant number of small lamps, often 
simiar to one another; but he described and reproduced each piece 
he ould lay hamis on, with the patience and punctiliousness that 
mar- the true seholar. 

E s eolleetor's activities range in time from the first to the seventh 
eentiry of the Christian era, in space over the vast territory that 
had Jewish settlenents The Jews had penetrated beyond Palestine 
alre.dy before the Romar. domination, but now, after the destruction 
of Eerod’s temple in 70 A. D., we find them all over the Mediter- 
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ranean region. And Goodenough did not fight shy of seeking out 
all these places to gather his knowledge at first hand. 

The author endeavoured to exhaust the depth of his field as well 
as its breadth. In the first volume, to begin with, he outlines the 
problem he posed himself, devoting a chapter to * Literary Evidence 
for the Religion of Jews in the Roman World.” ‘Then, in this and 
the following volume, he undertakes a description and interpretation 
of the monuments first in Palestine, then in the Diaspora. The third 
volume supplements all this with illustrations, no fewer than 1209. 
In the fourth volume he gathers everything that rabbinic sources 
have to say on the subject of graphic art as such. Then he sets out 
on a thorough examination of the method in evaluating symbols,—in 
the course of which he consults even the most recent findings of 
depth psychology. This examination is followed by another look at 
the monuments, this time not according to countries, genres, or 
materials, but symbols. He subjects each one of them to a special 
examination: the seven-armed eandelabrum, the Torah shrine, Lulav, 
Ethrog, Shofar, and incense shovel. -One hundred and seventeen 
further illustrations are added. The still fortheoming volumes will 
treat of more symbols and, finally, the Jewish representations of the 
Bible and their influence on Christianity. A truly gigantie under- 
taking such as has never been attempted before. 

The explorer’s interest was, at that, not even primarily oriented 
toward history of art. Not the aesthetic form is deseribed, or its 
development—-which progresses from a rather naturalistic to an in- 
creasingly abstract representation (the floor mosaic of Beth Alpha). 
Rather did the author try to comprehend the meaning of the indi- 
vidual motifs and, to use his own words, in this way to explore “ the 
religious attitude of the Jews in the Greco-Roman world.” In this 
process he attributes symbolie content to every detail, even to parts 
of architecture, like the number of doorways, or the use of arches and 
gables. That some of these are purely decorative the author will 
not admit. 

The present reviewer cannot suppress a certain skepticism vis-à- 
vis this exclusive approach. Let us take, for example, the floor 
mosaic of the African synagog in Hammam Lif (Naro). The center 
panel probably has symbolic significance: the fountain with its two 
peacocks, the large fish, the wheel-like object. But may the panels 
on the right and left, with their tendrils, animals, and baskets, not 
be merely decorative? One might adduce the explanation that the 
center space was possibly left free of worshippers, whereas the side 
portions were trod upon, the larger field by men, the smaller by 
women. in the Beth Alpha synagog the main area has been covered 
with symbolic figures; but that does not prove that, in other parts 
of the country, one hesitated to tread upon religious representations. 
Such scruples did, indeed, exist in Christian art. For example the 
purely decorative mosaics of the Church of the Multiplying Loaves 
in Tabgha, Palestine, come to mind. 

While on the subject of the floor mosaic in Beth Alpha, the re- 
viewer Would voice some doubts concerning Gocdenough’s interpreta- 
tion of the third panel, the one furthest from the entrance. Good- 
enough looks upon the gathered curtains as being the hindmost part 
of a synagog, behind which the Torah shrine was supposed to be 
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hidden at times. But why 2 representation of a Torah shrine in a 
. synagog that had a real one? The present reviewer would prefer 
to look upon that scene as representing the tabernacle—equal in 
importance to the Temple—: hence the curtains and the Ark of the 
Covenant, This interpretation also explains the birds crouching on 
the shrine—whieh Goodencugh cannot explain. They are the Cheru- 
bim on the lid of the Ark of the Covenant, that superior class of 
angels whose representalion, according to later Jewish law, was 
prohibited. One here followed Philo who, in his Life of Moses, 
describes the Cherubim as mrnyá, which, to the artist, meant “ birds.” 
Such birds, in place of Cherubim, are to be found in Jewish art for 
many centuries. It was, then, the belief in the restoration of the 
supreme sanctuaries that occesioned this representation. 
lneidentally, the reviewer believes he can interpret yet another 
component in this mosaie floor, left unexplained by the author, 
namely the figures of a bull and a lion at the entranes. They refer 
to the End of Days prophesied by Isaiah (XI, 6), when previously 
hostile animals, among thera the bull and the lion, shall live together 
in amity. That the artist should have picked on just these two 
animals goes back to heathen prototypes, as has already been pointed 
out by Doro Levi. In a villa in Antioch the same pair of animals 
has been found flanking tae word $iA(a, here certainly after Virgil’s 
Fourth Eclogue. Such dccasional departures from, or additions to, 
his interpretations in no wise detract from the author’s supreme 
ability to interpret objects of Jewish art, wherein his comprehensive 
knowledge of the literazure of the times, Jewish and non-Jewish, 
stands him in good stead. ` 
Already at the beginring of the observations which Goodenough 
made while looking at the mosaics in Sta. Maria Magziore, he noted 
traces of Philo’s world of thought. But was not Philo, with his 
allegorical interpretations cf the Bible, influenced as they were by 
Hellenistic thought, an exception in Judaism? Goodenough replies: 
nof at all. There must hzve been, he thinks, a Hellenistic Judaism 
of mystico-eschatological character, that was suppressed by rabbinic 
Judaism and thus was made to disappear. Bui it did not disappear 
completely. For it is Just these pictures which make this tendency 
appear very clearly, thus enhancing their importance considerably. 
Now it is true that the murals of Dura Europos go Zar beyond the 
restrictions of rabbinie Judaism concerning representational art. 
Similarly, the representation of the Greek god Helios on his sun 
ehariot—in the Beth Alpha mosaic—can hardly be r2eonciled with 
rabbinic thought. But is it necessary to deduce from this two 
separate, even inimical tendencies in Judaism? An argument 
against this is that all the pieces listed by the author manifest the 
same symbolic character. Should rabbinic Judaism have dispensed 
with every represenfatior holding out to man the hope of immor- 
tality? We know from the most recent discoveries that this was 
certainly not the ease. A further consideration is that during the 
Middle Ages—and the Jewish Middle Ages continue far into modern 
times—the rabbis felt strongly opposed to illustrated maztuscripts 
and prints, and yet both were lavishly illustrated with Biblical 
scenes and even with angels in human shape. Life, then, proved 
stronger than all ordinances. And this was the case too, in late 
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antiquity. Not only surrounded physically by a heathen world but 
intellectually influenced by it, the cause of plastic art was espoused, 

and once it was there, the rabbis let it be. Instead of speaking of 
two sharply opposed trends in Judaism, it would be better to speak 
of only one Judaism of which Rabbinism, however, was not the éom- 
plete expression, but for a knowledge of which one must also rely 
on pictorial art. 

Tf here, as in his denial of the purely decorative in art, one might 
describe the author as prone to be too dogmatis, yet there i is ample 
left to make this work most praiseworthy. It is an invaluable and 
indispensable contribution to the knowledge cf Jewish art, which , 
everyone ean read with the utmost benefit. 


FRANZ LANDSBERGEB. 


MAURICE Vanuourre. La philosophie politique de Platon dans les 
Lois. Louvain, Publications Universitaires de Louvain, 1954. 
Pp. ix + 466. 


The author of this book declares it his intention to attempt a new 
interpretation of Plato's Laws from a point of view as comprehensive 
as possible, in contrast with numerous recent studies of details which, 
he feels, run the risk of losing the deeper signideance of the dialogue. 
He claims also a certain novelty for the method he employs. In 
order to form a definitive judgment on Plato’s conception of legisla- 
tion, we must discover the “ climate” in which his reflections on 
politics took place (pp. vi-vii); and to do this in a “spirit genuinely 
Platonic” (p. 65), he thinks we cannot rely merely on the direct 
and objective method of investigation, such as is ordinarily used in 
the interpretation of Plato’s text. We must search for its “latent 
content” (p. 66), for the "sense which the attentive reader has a 
right to ascribe to him, given a knowledge of the factors that Plato 
could have or must have been ignorant of, cr simply did not have 
constantly before his eyes” (p. 67). Thanks to this “method of 
reflective analysis" he believes that he has arrived at an interpreta- 
tion more fundamental and more philosophical than could have been 
attained by “immediate interpretation”; he claims to have found 
something which he deseribes, in the words of Merleau-Ponty, as 
“interests disguised as ideas, ideas fallen to the level of cares and 
vague anxieties in the eonfused ebb and flow of existence” (p. 67). 

The point of departure for this existentialist interpretation is the 
evidently unfinished condition of the Laws. M. Vanhoutte insists on 
the lack of order in the exposition, the manifest omissions of matters 
that the author intended or should have intended to include, the 
several references backward for which there are no discernible 
referents, the occurrence of parallel treatments of identical themes, 
and contradictions in the spirit and substance of the legislation. 
Are these deficiencies such as could have been corrected by a re- 
editing that Plato would probably have undertaken if death had not 
intervened? The author believes not; the contradictions are not only 
literary but philosophical, and of such gravity as to be insoluble. 
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Hence we must not take too seriously Plato’s own exeuses for the 
incompleteness of his legislation, such as his advanced age, the com- 
plexity of social and political life that makes any law inadequate to 
the reality it would control, and the need for supplementation and 
correction in the light of experience. Plato could not admit that 
his work was “ desperately incomplete,” yet a latent consciousness of 
this fact was the cause of “ perpetual malaise” to him (p. 58). 

Vanhoutte traces these insoluble difficulties in Plato’s work to the 
opposition between the rational and the irrational in his thought, an 
opposition that shows itself in three specifie contradictions. Plato’s 
work aims at scientific form, but such an aim is incompatible with 
his desire to deal eorerete'y with the details of social life. Plato’s 
aim is to create a new civie spirit, but he also finds it necessary to 
draw upon Greek tradition, Finally, reason is to rule in Plato’s city, 
but the legislator has to recognize the imperious facts of nature and 
body. In particular, the author says, the economic organization of 
society is essentially a matter of violence. These contradictions are 
what Vanhoutte means by the “climate” in which the Laws was 
worked out (pp. 70-4). 

The next question is whether Plato was “faithful” to this climate 
(p. 69). Three terms are necessary for the existence of the tension 
that underlies the Laws. The first is the legislator’s desire to intro- 
duce clarity and system into human affairs; the second is his recogni- 
tion of the irrationality of his materials, the chaos and anarchy in 
nature and society; the third is the confrontation of his aims with his 
materials and the recognition cf the incompatibility between them. 
This confrontation gives rise to what Vanhoutte calls the conscience 
legislatrice, which necessarily becomes a conscience révolutionnaire 
(p. 77). Since all three of the elements just distinguished are neces- 
sary in this situation, the legislative consciousness commits suicide if 
it suppresses one of them—for example, by assuming that legislation 
has been carried to suen a point of perfection as to need no further 
change. For this is to suporess or to ignore the permanent irra- 
tionality of the materials and thus to destroy the reforming con- 
sciousness which arises from the insight into this irrationality. Now 
Plato, in assuming that his legislation was nearing perfection and 
would reach it in some not too distant future, was guilty of a flagrant 
breach of logie (pp. 70, 218), in the sense that he acted contrary to 
the climate in which his thought occurred. In suppressing one of 
the terms on which his legislative consciousness depended, he de- 
stroyed the basis of his problem. He failed to recognize that perma- 
nent revolution is the only attitude worthy of the true statesman 
(p. 78) and became instead a révolutionnaire assez prudent (pp. 
80-1). 

M is the analysis which, as I understand Vanhoutte, underlies 
his interpretation of Plato. When we consider this existentialist 
analysis in the abstract, the result it leads us to appears to be trivial 
or fantastic, according to the interpretation one places upon it: 
trivial, if it means that when one has solved a problem the problem 
disappears; fantastic, if it means that any attempt to solve a practi- 
cal problem is foredoomed to failure. Since existentialists probably 
do not like to think their results trivial, it is the latter interpretation 
that seems to prevail—and so here, in Vanhoutte’s analysis of Plato’s 
work. Plato was desirous of establishing his legislation on a seien- 
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tific basis, according to the method of dialectic; but a thoroughly 
scientific scheme would presuppose an exploration of all imaginable 
social institutions, which is impossible (pp. 219-20). Hence he 
draws freely from the positive traditions of his people, but—if I 
understand Vanhoutte—these borrowings are usually arbitrary or 
forced, and in any ease they are fatal to the consistency of his system. 
Thus Plato is condemned to failure whatever he does: if he adheres 
to his demand for scientific system, his thought is subjective, formal- 
istic, idealistic (terms which the author seems to treat as synony- 
mous), without any contact with the concrete world of chance and 
change (pp. 255 f., 261 £.). If he relaxes his demand for the ideal 
and adopts features of known social structures, he deseends to the 
level of the mentality of his time and in so doing falls into contra- 
diction with himself (pp. 234 f£, 447). 

This is the fundamental and insuperable difficulty in Plato’s 
thought, as Vanhoutte appears to see it, and it is exhibited in various 
guises in the course of his lengthy analysis, together with a number 
of other contradietions more or less closely related to it. To the 
question whether Plato’s legislation is intelligible, or whether Plato 
has sueceeded in his political theory, the answer, given again and 
again, is that he failed to accomplish his purpose, failed to present 
an intelligible system of legislation. 

To an interpreter not under the existentialist spell many of the 
judgments passed on Plato seem arbitrary—for example, that he 
had no concrete idea of the state (p. 261), that his moral code 
is purely formal (pp. 247 ff., 259), that his emphasis on law is 
misplaced (pp. 257 f., 432). Vanhoutte seems to exaggerate the 
extent and nature of the deficiencies found in the Laws. The dis- 
order in the exposition is not great, certainly no more than could 
be explained by the nature of a dialogue and the natural tendency 
of an author to modify an initial plan in the course of its execu- 
tion (and we must assume that Plato was working on the Laws 
for many years). The omissions, though considerable, are such as 
might readily occur either by accident or by explicit design (as Plato 
sometimes asserts) in the composition of such a comprehensive 
work in the limited time Plato felt he had left to him. As to 
the contradictions (where they are real contradictions, not simply 
differences, a distinction that Vanhoutte seems to overlook), some 
of those alleged are the result of Vanhoutte’s own abstractions. 
There is a difference between the disapproval expressed in Book I 
of the Spartan and Cretan education for war, and the inclusion 
of warlike exercises in the educational proposals of Book VII. But 
it is making an issue to characterise this as a conflict between 
pacifism and bellicisme (p. 35). Similar comments could be made 
regarding the alleged conflict between feminism and masculinisme, 
and the conflict between the spirit of community and individualism 
(ibid.). When we translate these abstract antitheses into terms of 
concrete legislation, the evidence for contradiction becomes rather 
limited, and some of it would vanish, I believe, upon a careful 
analysts of the conditions presupposed. 

One contradiction that particularly strikes Vanhoutte (he refers 
to it on several occasions) is that implied in the admission of credit 
in contracts for services in Book XI, when previously all use of 
credit and interest has been expressly forbidden. This indicates to 
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Vanhout-e that Plato sometimes prescribes, in the name of morality, 
measures which he vonsiJders “ perfectly immoral” (p. 237). Likewise 
Plato eortradiets LimseE in prescribing fires for certain offences and 
stating these fines in-Attiz currency, when all use of gold and silver 
money hes been eliminazed in transactions within the state (p. 238). 
Plato’s failure to zondemn exposure and abortion shows that “ the 
legislator become statesman ean only: follow afar off: the moralist 
which he once was” (p. 236). Where, one might ask, had Plato 
previousl> denouneed thes» practices? Th use of a property quali- 
fleation for certain offices is taken as evidence, not merely that 
Plato adopts familar oEgarchic devices, but also that he introduces 
the spirit of caste in ecntradiction to his explicit declaration that 
equality siould be based on merit (p. 235). No recognition is given 
here to th» fact that for most—and partievlarly the highest— offices 
in Plato’s state no propzrzy qualification is prescribed, nor is there 
any mention of the reascns Plato gives for employing this criterion 
when he Goes do so Far the full understanding of these and other 
difficulties we need 3 moze searching examination of Plato's law and 
of the institutions of his 2cuntrymen than Vanhoutte has made. He 
relies heavily at times upon Gernet’s admirable juristie introduction 
to the Bucé edition of the Laws, but he uses Gernet's results some- 
what ecleccieally, as suits nis particular purpose at the time. The 
historian o£ philosophy hzs a task different, he says, from that of the 
historian oz law (pr. 245-6); but even so the historian of philosophy 
ean hardly be justided m taking over the jurist’s results without 
digesting them. Plazo’s fcrmulation of a law to punish parricide and 
other forms of delib2rate murder is said to be a departure from his 
principles; for how coul= a state such as Plato envisages contain 
citizens of this order of depravity (pp. 242-3)? There is said to 
be a laten- contrad-etion between religion and polities in Plato's 
state; yet Janhouite really does not show that the increase in the 
initiative g. ven magstrates in the administration of the law is op- 
posed to “the most venerab e traditions of Greek religion," nor that 
the assumpzion by tae magistrates of secular responsibilities is in- 
compatible vith their religious preoccupations (pp. 448 ff., 431, 463). 
The reader. who shculd =e entitled to interpret Vanhoutte as he 
interprets Flato, is Lkely ta feel that the significance of this work 
lies less in vhat the author says than in the emotional tensions that 
form the climate of kis th-ucht. 

Yet the cualism bstween the ideal and the real is undoubtedly 
an essential feature o2 Placo’s thought. The whole of his life's work 
was devoted, one might.szy, to emphasizing. this contrast, and the 
work of his later years vas particularly ecncerned with bridging 
the gap between its two -erms. We scarcely needed the existen- 
tialist analysis to reveal thts to us. But unless this dualism, sharp- 
ened to an entithesis, is tc be made an insuperable barrier to any 
intellectual effort in the guidance of action—whether by Plato or 
anyone else—it must be texen less rigidly than Vanhoutte usually 
takes it when he passes judgment on Plato. In fact Vanhoutte is 
not always consistent with Limself. He considers that Plato was 
a truly grea- legislatcr (p. 235), that often his proposals were in 
advance of his time (p. 453", and that he has rauek to teach us today. 
Yet elsewhere he rema-ks tka: the study of Plato's influence leads to 
results that awe either crivial or arbitrary (p. 218). I cannot reduce 
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these statements to a consistent pattern. Still less can I understand 
how on his principles he thinks that Plato could possibly have solved 
the problem that fzeed his legislative eonseiousness. Yet in one 
passage he attempts to show in outline how Plato might have pro- 
ceeded better than te did in bringing together the ideal and the 
real. “He could have started from the law which regulates, or 
claims to regulate, the relations between citizens, This law—the 
sediment of political experience, but containing also certain moral 
conceptions imperfectly developed—could then have been ration- 
alized by means of formal morality, which in its turn is a dead 
letter until it has been integrated into a tradition by which men 
live. The opportunity would then have been opened to go beyond 
this tradition to a ving morality whose distinctive character would 
be to take seriously whatever there was in the heritage of the past 
that deserved to be retained. Finally, a political philosophy worthy 
of the name should normally expand into a theory of the state... 
conceived as the reality which includes ethies . . . as well as law. 
It is thus that one rises to a higher level which is, in the proper 
sense of the words, true political science” (pp. 262-3). Some 
readers of Plato weuld say that this is precisely the way in which 
he proceeds in the Laws and that Vanhoutte has finely expressed it. 

There are many other fine passages in which the author, forgetting 
his method of reflective analysis, patiently explores the sense of 
Plato's text by the more orthodox methods of “immediate interpreta- 
tion." One could mention as illustrations his analyses of the meaning 
of the logos, or nous, which guides the legislator; of the steps by 
whieh Plato progressively elarifies and determines the philosophieal 
conception of God; of the Cronos myth in the Politicus and the 
revised version of that myth presented in the Lows; of Plato's 
reasons for finding circular revolution an apt image of the activity 
of reason. For thease and many other excellent analyses the reader 
will be grateful; in them Vanhoutte has made a significant contribu- 
tion to the understanding of the texts involved. One can only hope 
that some day he will escape from the spell of Albert Camus and 
practice with grester confidence and consistency this method of 
immediate interprezation; for with his scholarly equipment and sensi- 
tivity one could then expect an interpr: etation of Plato’s political 
BUM eonsonant with the high opinion he professes to hold 
o à 
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H. £ K. Hust. The Humanism of Cieero. Melbourne University 
>ress, 1954. Pp. vii + 221. 30 s. 


It s customary, though perhaps not absolutely necessary, to seek 
Cieer?'s humanism prinsrily in his philosophical treatises. The 
reascas which secure them a place in the humanistie tradition need 
hard be summar-zed. More important than ihe sense of form and 
the beauty of expression in which Cicero is likely to have surpassed’ 
his Greek models is the impression that he does not lose sight of ` 
fundemental human concerns and that such esoteric and highly 
techn: cal matters as were debated in the philosophical schools are for 
him = means rather than an end. Nor of course should it be for- 
gotte- that Cieerc wrote these works from an express desire to 
educace his countrymen; he wished to raise their intellectual standard 
and to refine their feeling for human and cultural values. 

In ais new book Hun: discounts the formal element completely. 
The d alogue fcrm, tke use of the Roman exempla, the Introductions 
whick others admire—and perhaps even appraise as humanistie ele- 
ments—are for him literary devices of slight merit, if not down- 
right zlumsy. To the edurational purpose he pays little attention. 
What-really matters is the intellectual content of these works. Hunt 
firmly believes that Cicero set out on a genuine philosophie quest, 
promrted by a desi-e to e'ear up his own doubts and vexing problems. 
From this point of view Eunt gives us an account of the series of 
works from the Academisc to the De Officiis. This account which 
includ#s much careful analysis of the arguments is sure to be received 
with gratitude. If I am not mistaken, nothing of the kind has been 
attemrted, either in Emngiish or in another language, for well over 
fifty y»ars. i 

Pro. ing beneath the surface layer of philosophical doctrines and 
arguments, Hunt finds a set of problems concerning raan's relation 
to the outer world and his capacity of moral perfection. These he 
believes are the 2roblems Zar whose solution—or at least clarification 
—Cice-o makes one attempt after the other. If the Academica can- 
not completely assure us of the validity of our perceptions yet shows 
our in«lination to “assent,” the question remains (and would worry 
Cieero whether an ethical system may be erected on the basis of 
such ‘assent ”—a system. that is, which while accepting our im- 
pulses with their reedy assent would work up from them all the way 
to a perfect morality. Again if this system as set forth in the De 
Finibu. does not provide a complete answer for the relation be- 
tween perfect morelity ani man's lower faculties, the Tusculan 
Disput.tions are meant to stop the holes and tidy over the fissures. 
Thus from work to work there is continuity, not so mueh of subject 
matter is of the dee»er underlying issues. 

The rew apprcach is in some ways attractive—so attractive indeed 
that the reader may at times have difficulties in restraining his own 
impulse towards assent. Still, there is one and the same diffculty 
everywLere. The aporoack: makes it necessary that in every treatise 
eertain thoughts and certain passages be singled out to bear a 
maximum of weight. Her» the life which has so long been hidden 
under tae surface suddenly comes into the open; here we may feel 
the phibsopher's pulse. Yat I doubt whether anyone studying these 
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works with an unprejudiced mind would attribute to these thoughts 
and passages anything like the signifieanse which they acquire in 
Hunt’s book. The thread which he finds running from work to work 
is not only very thir but actually disappears in the large and complex 
fabrie. 

It surely is risky to construct sequences which Cicero himself does 
not indicate. However, the basie question remains: how much of a 
philosopher is Cicero and is it likely that he was troubled by ques- 
tions of a rather technical nature? He himself says that he was 
anxious prodesse quam plurimis (De Diw., IT, 1) by familiarizing 
them with the larger topics of Greek philosophy. He tries to be fair 
and to give a hearing to the conflicting schools; yet he is also mindful 
of native Roman traditions and wonders to what extent they are in 
harmony with Greek philosophical teachings. If these are not 
philosophical orientations, then we are once more left with the 
realization that there is a difference between a philosophical and a 
humanistic attitude to philosophy. It is precisely this difference 
which Hunt cannot get himself to recognize. His sequences are 
reasonable, yet in a timeless and philosophical sense rather than in a 
historical and Ciceronian. 

Being tenax propositi, Hunt discovers even in the De Natura 
Deorum something that may be related to the issues which he has 
traced through the preceding works. This time it is the question 
whether (or in what degree) man’s freedom of choice remains un- 
impaired by the divine control of things. True, the question cannot be 
said to dominate the discussion; at best it is in the background. Yet 
Hunt suggests that if we think of De Natura Deorum, De Divina- 
tione, and De Fato as forming a unit we can regard the question 
as the bond which, however unobtrusively, holds them together. 
Finally Panaetius’ system of man’s duties and social obligations may 
have attracted Cicero’s interest because if seemed to close some gaps 
that were left in Antiochus of Ascalon's theory eoneerning man's 
moral réAos and its relation to our ^ natural advantages." Yet it 
does the De Officsis little good to acquire new interest in the light 
of this possibility. For when Hunt analyzes the work he finds 
Panaetius’ answers lamentably inadequate and superficial. Panaetius 
can hardly have given much thought to the task which Hunt has 
mapped out for him. 

Such critical strictures as Hunt—here and elsewhere—applies to 
Cicero and his sources may not always hit the mark. Often he mis- 
conceives their intentions, And yet the criticism includes some rather 
good thoughts. In particular it brings home to us the fact that 
recent philosophers when dealing with similar problems—how similar 
I should not wish to decide—have gone beyond the point which 
Cicero or his authorities could reach. It does make sense to com- 
pare Antiochus’ system with modern attempts to use man’s natural 
instincts as starting point for ethical doctrine, and once this is 
granted it must also be admitted that a good deal is now known 
about these instincts that the Stoies and Antiochus did not know 
and perhaps would not even have cared to know. 

Thoughtful too are some of Hunt’s suggestions regarding Cicero's 
relation to his sources. He is quite prepared to allow Cicero some 
independent writing; for Cicero knew the philosophical systems well 
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and where the argument is not too difficuli he may easily have drawn 
on what was stored in his own mind. Hunt also offers (p. 134) what 
to me at least seems the best and simplest explanation for the lack of 
real contact between De Natura Deorum II and III (the latter Book 
professes to refute the arguments of TI but in Zaet hardly ever meets 
them). I am ready to believe with Hunt that the authors on whom 
Cicero relied in Book ITI did not know or at any rate did not criticize 
those whom he follows in Book II. As for the identity of Cicero's 
Greek sources, this is a subject on which Hunt has no intention of 
presenting new discoveries. He contents himself with accepting 
the opinions of Holden, Dougan and Henry, van Straaten, and : 
others. On the whole this may pass; yet in some instances Hunt 
too readily acquiesces in views that are no Icnger tenable. After 
Karl Reinhardt’s penetrating analysis it is hardly possible to re- 
gard De Natura Deorum II as a homogeneous account derived kaf’ 
óAÀov Kat pepn trom Posidonius. Nor are the resemblances between 
this Book and the Timaeus as close as Hunt kseps asserting. 


Fsieprico SOLMSEN. 
CoRNELL UNIVERSITY. 


C. M. Bowra. Problems in Greek Poetry. Oxfcrd, Clarendon Press, 
1953, Pp. 171. $4.25. 


The contents can best be indicated by simply naming the ten 
separate studies, as follows: Xenophanes on Songs at Feasts; Xeno- 
phanes and the Olympian Games; The Proem of Parmenides; The 
Daughters of Asopus; Pindar, Pythian Z; The Epigram on the 
Fallen of Coronea; Sophocles on his Own Development; Plato’s 
Epigram on Dion's Death; Aristotles Hymn to Virtue; Erinna’s 
Lament for Baucis. All have been published before in various 
learned journals and are here assembled. 

It is not generally easy to characterize as a whole, with any degree 
of accuracy, a volume which has such varied contents. Here we can 
say that the method is consistent throughout: a careful analysis of 
the meanings and implications of words in selected crucial passages 
or, for the shorter pieces like Sophocles’ account of his own develop- 
ment, the whole text. For the entire volume, we can also say that 
the scholarship of Mr. Bowra (now Sir Mauric2 Bowra) is sound, 
that he regularly shows a high level of common sense, end that his 
literary and scholarly manners are exemplary. With ten different 
pieces on ten different subjects, I find it impossible to go further 
(within reasonable compass) in over-all criticism, and shall confine 
myself to a few cases which may illustrate the character of Bowra’s 
methods and results. 

Most convincing, to me, is Bowra’s identification of the nine 
divinely married Asopids as Aegina, Thebe, Plataea, Corcyra, 
Salamis, Chaleis, Sinope, Thespia, and Tanagra, with his suggestion 
that the whole literary tradition goes back to Eumelus of Corinth. 
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This essay is a model of method, and its persuasiveness will not be 
affected by any doubts which Professor Page may have raised con- 
cerning the antiquity of Corinna, for that is a separate question. 
Bowra has interesting things to say about the two poems by Xeno- 
phanes, but is it not, for instance, over-interpretation to say that 
in the line f 


eU pois pvGors kal kaÜupotgi Ayos 


“the distinction between pto and Aóéyor must be intentional"? 
What of the demands of metre, line-filling, and (the Fowlers’ phrase) 
“elegant variation”? I find a similar too drastic extraction of 
meanings in the treatise on Parmenides! proem. If Parmenides was 
able to say in hexameters precisely what he wanted to say, and 
nothing less and nothing more, with every word carrying full weight 
and without “ poesy," he was a far better poet than I think he was. 
On the other hand, to say, as Bowra does, that Tyrtaeus’ preference 
for martial over athletic &perj proves that aristocrats were not so 
universally interested in athletic renown, is to oversimplify. Surely, 
Tyrtaeus’ careful belittling of athletic talents proves that these 
talents meant much to others than Tyrtaeus. Again, in arguing that 
Pindar’s Second Pythian was written on the occasion of Hieron’s 
victory at Olympia in 468 B. C., Bowra ignores the fact that the ode 
simply does not have the properties, so to speak, which are to be 
found in every other Olympian ode; that is, no Olympia, Elis, Pisa, 
Alpheus or Alpheus Crossing, Hill of Cronus, or any indication that 
the victory was Olympian. The foregoing examples might perhaps 
illustrate an occasional thinness of texture. I do not find these faults, 
if faults they really are, in the essays on the Coronea Epigram, on 
Aristotle’s Hymn, or Erinna’s Lament. It is good, too, to have 
Sophocles’ ofovs Sei couv firmly interpreted as characters ns they 
ought to be in a play, not as they ought to be in real life. The 
Atridae in Ajaz, Aegisthus in Electra, Creon in Oed. Col. are Bowra’s 
examples of characters whose conduct can not be help up as a model 
for imitation. Best, though, to go further than these minor characters 
or villains; are Ajax himself, Electra, even Antigone and Oedipus, 
men as they ought to be? (Yet this is what Aristotle seems to have 
understood by the phrase, Poet., 1448a with 1460b). 

There is much to be learned from this collection. Bowra is always 
sensible, always stimulating, never dull. 


RICHMOND LATTIMORE. 
Bryn MAWR CoLüiEGE. 
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Corpus Hermeticum, Tome III: Fragments extraits de Stobée 
(I-XXII). Texte ézabli et traduit par A.-J. FEsTUGIÉRE. Pp. 
eexxvill -+ 89. Tome IV: Fragments extraits de Stobée (XXIII- 
XXIX). Texte étakli et traduit par A.-J. FEsTUGiERE. Frag- 
ments Divers. Texie établi par A. D. Nock et traduit par 
A.-J. FESTUGIÈRE. Pp. 150. Paris, Société d'Édition “ Les 
Belles Lettres,” 1954. 


The final volumes of the Corpus Hermeticum exhibit the same out- 
standing qualities as the previous two volumes published ten years 
ago (see A.J.P., LXIX [1948], p. 457). In his French version 
Festugiére has kept in mind the primary function of a translator, 
to make clear the meaning of the text. But why should the mark 
of the vocative be rendered by the emphatie exclamation (6 Tat), 
particularly as the spelling of the Greek letter is & and not à. The 
notes are again as superebundant as learned, and an introduction 
explains the structure, meaning, and literary connections of Stobean 
excerpts. What a shame that there is no index to Festugiére’s eom- 
mentary. A mass of precious observations, touching the whole field 
of Greek religion and philosophy, is literally buried here. For 
instance, who ean suspect zhat an important note on Tertullian is to 
be found in vol. IV, p. 651 There is no index to C. H. either. 

The text is based on the Teubner edition of Stobaevs. Of course, 
Festugiére makes his own choice among manuscript variants, and 
does not hesitate to avail himself of emendations proposed by various 
scholars, His own eonjee;ures are rare, but convincing. For in- 
stance in Exe. XXIII, 56 (p. 18): éykaprepjoe. (MSS: éxaprice). 

Festugiére’s text was ready before the last war, and he meditated 
upon it during the fifteen subsequent years. Now, he abandons many 
conjectures proposed in Rsv. des études grecques, 1940, pp. 59 ff. 
A casual reader of C.H. must be wary of offering his suggestions. 
Yet, it seems to me again that the editor has not bsen, perhaps, 
sufficiently discriminating in regard to Christian interpolations. I 
would have bracketed jj 8ücuov in Exe. IT A, I (p. 4), likewise in 
$7 (p.5): nð vod kai A€,« (omitted in some MS3). In Exe. 
XXII, 1 (p. 1) the word Gesv, which is outside of the grammatical 
construction, is again a gloss probably referring to the ambrosia 
mentioned in the same sentence. In Exe. XXIV, 7 (p. 54), I am 
unable to understand the ecnjeeture riareias received into the text, 
and translated rues. The Greek word does not mean ‘street’ but 
‘avenue,’ ‘broad way.’ Cf. L. Robert, Études Anatoliennes (1937), 
p. 582. To say that as there are broad ways on the earth which 
differ one from another, so is also the case of souls, makes no sense. 
The MSS reading moreta: is perfect. The term here means ‘ offices,’ 
‘ranks,’ as often in late Greek. See A. Wilhelm, Glotta, XIV 
(1925), pp. 78 ff. The authcr says that corresponding to the variety 
of callings on the earth, thers are different places for souls. 

The candid reader of C. H. must wonder how Hermes Trismegistus, 
ille vanus paganus, as Philastrius rightly calls him, could impose 
upon countless generations of Christian readers and, at the last, in 
the days of Columbus, appear es mystagogue on the pavement of the 
cathedral of Siena. Granted that the Christians needed witnesses of 
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iruth. If Rahab, the harlot, had to become the type of the Church 
for Augustine, the Exyptian god, “contemporary of Moses,” might 
be pressed into servise to announce in advance the majesty of the 
Second Person of tke Trinity (C. H., fr. 12 b). But he could be 
requisitioned for this service because of his mediocrity. C.H. 
abounds in well mesat truisms. I think, for instance, of the series 
of aphcrisms in Exc XI or cf the beginning of Exe. I, often quoted 
by Christian writers. Here, Hermes explains the impossibility of 
knowing the deity. Again, his complacent approval of the existing 
social order (Exe. XXIV) did not hurt him. To be just, let us 
add that sometimes a spark of Hellenic beauty illuminates his tedious 
writing. Many years ago, reading the apocryphal Ápoealypse of 
S. Paul, I was strack by the image of the creation complaining to 
God about the imp-ety of men. Now, I see that the Christian author 
rewrote a page of C. H. (Exe. XXIII, 53 ff.)—and I also see that 
A. D. Nock, when nothing escapes, has already made the same 
observation (III, p. eexix, n. 2). But above all, I think, C.H. 
pleased by the urion of piety and science. Hermes could explain 
scientifically why children resemble their parents (Exe. XXXII) 
and why ants stere up provisions for winter (Exe. IV), but also 
discourse on the immortal soul (Exe. III). There is something 
“medieval” in C.H. Reading C. H., I chanced to open De fide et 
symbolo of Augustine. As something self-evident he states inci- 
dentally: quod Exim vere est incommutabiliter manet. The sentence 
could have stood in C. H. It is there, almost in the same terms (Exe. 
Ji A, 10). Thr vulgarization of Plato, which eliminates that which 
would not pleas the eeclesiastie censor, made the fortune of C. H. 
among the Christians who felt the need of a contemplative and so to 
say philosophiel mysticism. Cf. A.-J. Festugiére, L'enfant d'Agri- 
gente (1950), >. 142. In 1591, amidst the wars of the Counter- 
Reformation, en editor of C.H. (Patrizzi) recommended it as an 
antidote for gedless philosophy and the Protestant errancy (cf. W. 
Scott, Hermeta, I, p. 38). I wonder whether Casaubon, who was 
the first to recognize tke unauthentieity of C. H., was not moved by 
the anti-Cathode bias. (Cf. also “ Testi umanistici su l'ermetismo ” in 
Archivio di fi2sofia, 1955.) 
ELIAS J. BicKERMAN. 
COLUMBIA UNI-EPSITY. 


ÅNDRÉ-JEAN FESTUGIZRE, O.P. Personal Religion among the Greeks. 
Berkele- and Los Angeles, Univ. of California Press, 1954. 
Pp. vii 4- 186. (Sather Classical Lectures, 26.) 


M. Festuriére thinks of personal religion, which he regards as the 
only “true religion" (p. 1), as a “ desire to enter into direct, inti- 
mate, and —ersonal contact with the divinity” (p. 139). "Thus for 
him, persoral religicn excludes any private religiosity regulated by 
the do uf ces formula (p. vii), as well as all forms of group religi- 
osity, whether Apollonian-eivie or Dionysiae-mystieal in character 
(pp. 43-5.. Taking Catholic Christianity as his norm, he distin- 
guishes two types of personal religion, whieh he ealls, not very 
happily, 2opular piety and reflective piety. Reflective piety, ex- 
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emrlified by St. Thomas, St. Bonaventure, and Meister Eckhardt, 
seeks union with God directly. Popular piety, exeraplified by St. 
F'racis, seeks God as embodied in intermediary figures such as Jesus, 
the /irgin, or the Saints (pp. 2-3). Festugiére then gives illustra- 
tione showing the existence of both these types of personal religion 
in ckssical as well as Hellenistic Greece. The main examples of 
popuar piety are Hippclytus’ devotion to Artemis in Euripides’ 
play (chap. I), Lucius’ devotion to Isis in Apuleius’ Golden Ass 
(char. V), and Aelius Aristides’ devotion to Asclepius as recorded 
in his Hieroi Logoi (chap. VI). The archetype of reflective piety is 
of cotrse Plato (chap. IIT), though Festugiére finds the reflective 
quest for God already in Greek Tragedy, Aeschylus in particular, 
and im Heraclitus (chap. II). The other main examples of reflective 
piety zonsidered are the Stoicism of Seneca (chap. IV) and of 
Marcu: Aurelius (chap. Vil), and the mysticism of Plotinus and 
the Hemetic texts (chap. VIII). 

This summary of the contents of the book is enough to show that 
the ma:2rial analyzed by Festugiére has been analyzed many times 
before. That, of course, is no reason why the material should not be 
analyze: again. For the larger questions lurking in the background 
of Festagiére’s book ere perennial questions for the humanistic 
consciowsness, that is to say, still important and still unsolved. These 
larger questions are (1) the forms and varieties of religious ex- 
perience, and (2) the relation of classical paganism to Christianity. 
But an etempt to reopen these perennial questions ean be called a 
significam success only if new theoretical equipment is brought to 
bear on the old material: Professor Dodds’ recent Sather Lectures 
(The Greks and the Irrational) are an example of a significant 
success ir this sense. Judged by this standard, F'estugiére's book 
ean only 5e called a failure. With disarming but fatal innocence 
he apparently assumes that no special theoretical equipment is 
needed to <nderstand the varieties of religious experience. In a book 
which, if i is anything, is a study of the psychology of religion, he 
writes as i7 Kierkegaard, Nietzsche, Freud, James (to mention only 
a few) hac never existed. How much is thus lost, no matter what 
the religious point of view of the author may be, can be measured by 
comparing -'estugiére with Father M. C. D’Arcy’s penetrating study 
The Mind and Heart of Love. Festugiére’s concepts—personal 
religion, popular piety, reflective piety—are too thin and too naive 
to yield any new insights, irrespective of the sensitivity or erudition 
of the authcr. A conceptual framework which puts Meister Eck- 
hardt in the same category as St. Thomas cannot clarify the psy- 
ekology of rligion. 

But if Fessugiére does not advance our understanding of cartain 
problems, he reminds us of their existence. As a florilegium of 
passages of -nterest to the student of the psychology of religion, 
explieated in : style that is always unpretentious, clear, and graceful, 
the book has al merit. And Festugiére has both the sensitivity and 
the erudition -vhich enables him to put individual authors and pas- 
sages in a nev light. Most scholars will hardly be satisfied with 
the analysis o- Heraclitus, leading to the following summary of his 
obseure doctrize: “In a word, then, the wise man finds peace and 
rest in God” p. 35). But the general reader will be grateful for 
the taste of Eermetie mysticism conveyed by a selection of texts 
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explicated by an acxnowledged expert in the field (pp. 126-39). 
Festugiére's analysis of the eleventh book of Apuleius! Golden Ass 
establishes the need tor a comprehensive reconsideration of this still 
underestimated work, For this reviewer the most original and 
stimulating chapter vas the one on Aelius Aristides, in which Festu- 
giére brilliantly suceteds in recreating the psychology of a circle of 
hypochondriacs whoze hypochondria took the form of a cult of 
Aselepius instead ot the form of a siraight neurosis as it would 
today. But after stzxmatizing the group with the quaint but signifi- 
cant label of “neuropaths” (p. 103), Festugiére has character- 
istically nothing to say on the interesting psychological problems 
implicitly suggested. 
Norman O. Brown. 
WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY... 


Franco CanRATA Troms, Il regno di Marco Aurelio. Torino, 
Società Editriee Internazionale, 1953. Pp. 170. 1200 Lire. 


Although not fre from a few minor slips, this is a thorough and 
in general reliable monograph on Marcus Aurelius and his age. The 
author is ready to i:ke issue with other investigators in the field, and 
the result is a stir.ulating and very readable account. The notes 
constitute an excelent bibliography of almost all the important 
works on the perioc. It is primarily a political and military history, 
but social and econ»mic problems are by no means neglected. There 
are two maps of irzerior quality and two indexes, one of sources and 
another of names. 

The first of the major divisions into which the book is divided 
(pp. 7-54) is devczed to & general review of imperial poliey from 
the death of Traja- to the aecession of Mareus. Worthy of mention 
here is the useful Gseussion of succession to the throne by adoption, 
where Thomes coneludes (p. 22) that *... agli oechi di Adriano il 
prineipio dell adczione potesse essere perfezionato in qualita, se 
non nel sistema, son la scelta tempestiva ed oculata di un certo 
numero di individai opportunamente preparati al gravoso compito 
del governo," and that the new imperial nobility assumes the right 
of providing the eaxndidates. Great attention is given to explaining 
the unrest among the northern and eastern peoples with its conse- 
quent military upl2aval under Marcus. These pages are well written 
and are intended to define the nature of the problems facing the 
new emperor. 

The second div.sion (pp. 55-87) outlines the situation on the 
Eastern Frontier it the beginning of the reign of Mareus, followed 
by a close examitation of that emperor's Armenian and Parthian 
War. We note tlat Thomes views the policy of eo-regeney as one 
borg of strict necessity and involving no philosophical motives. 
Large-seale warfare on all frontiers is imminent, and two rulers of 
equal power are r2eded to resolve the crisis. Lucius Verus appears 
as a trustworthy and very competent co-regent, clearly a different 
sort of person fr: m the dissolute and sensuous figure portrayed in 
the Scriptores Hetoriae Augustae. Let us bear in mind, neverthe- 
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less, that a hostile witness does not prove the defendant to be a man 
of mnor and ability. Thomes, of course, is here following the paper 
of E. Lambrechts, “ empereur Lucius Verus. Essa: de réhabilita- 
tion” in L'Antiquité classique, III (1934), pp. 173 ff. In military 
mat-ers, the strategy and campaigns are clearly outlined, but for the 
detals we must stili refer to Ritterling in R.-E., s. v. “ Legio," eols. 
129€ ff. and under the individual legions. The entire section on the 
miliary forces could have been much more comprehensive. (Thomes 
does not even mention Ritterling!) Some minor comments: on 
p. 73, note 4, we are told that legio III Gallica was encamped at 
Damascus, which was not the ease until about 231 A. D.; and again 
on r. 78 we miss a reference to Lapper, Trajan’s Parthian War 
(Ox-ord, 1948), pp. 180 ff., which contains a valuable commentary on 
A. HF, 1939, 132. 

Tks third division (pp. 91-120) deals with the German wars from 
166 t0 176 A.D. The autnor here gives us a condensed and excellent 
account of the Gothic emigration from their Scandinavian habitats to 
the r=gion of the Vistula, and the subsequent pressure on the tribes 
nortk of the Danube. The invasion of the Quadi and Marcomanni, 
the Loman campaigns against them, the death of Verus, and the 
provincial repercussions are all told in a clear and concise manner. 

Th: fourth division (pp. 125-42) explains the social and economie 
erisis of the age and outlines the decay of municipal aristocracy, the 
financial unrest, the hetercgeneous eoraposition of the army, and the 
growth of bureaucracy. 

In she last division (pp. 145-61) are lumped together a series of 
smaller sections dealing with the centralization of imperial power in 
the person of the emperor, the revolt of Avidius Cassius, the imperial 
famil- as a political factor of unity, the second German war, the 
death of Marcus, and the problems facing Commodus. Much of 
this raterial might better have been integrated into the previous 
divisicns. In regard to Avidius Cassius, Thomes believes his revolt 
is symptomatic of the times, when the power of the army is such that 
it beli:ves itself alone capable of selecting the proper candidates for 
the th-one. 

The-e are many typographieal errors, but generally of a minor 
nature: p. 74, note 2, reac “ Magie" for ‘ Magle”; p. 77, note 1, 
PIR? 1042 should reed PIR? 1402 (Avidius Cassius). A sentence 
apt to cause misunderstanding is found on p. 97, where we read: 
“Esse (legioni), designate in un primo tempo come If Pia e III 
Concozs, assumeranno una volta formate (verso il 166-167 d. C.) 
il nom: definitivo di IZ Italica e III Italica, e prenderanno rispettiva- 
mente stanza a Castra Regina nella Rezia-Vindelicia e a Lauriacum 
nel No-ico.” Actually, the II Italica had its camp at Lauriacum and 
the IT. Italica at Casira Regina. 

RosEgRT K., SHERK. 

UmivE-siTY OF MAINE. 
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M. P. J. van pen Hcumr. M Corneli Frontonis Epistulae. Volumen 
prius, prolegomena, textum, indicem nominum propriorum eon- 
tinens. Leiden E. J. Brill, 1954. Pp. xciv-+ 262; 4 pls. 


The famous MS >f Frorto, discovered by Angelo Mai, in part in 
the Ambrosian Library (in 1815), in part in the Vatican (in 1823 
and 1846), shows three levels of writing. The lowest, as deciphered 
by E. Hauler, consists of only three words HADR FAUSTIS OMNIBUS 
(or OMINIBUS?); she second, containing the correspondence of M. 
Cornelius Fronto -vith Mzreus Aurelius, Verus, Antoninus Pius, and 
others, and a few miscellaneous items, was written in North Italy in 
the second half of the fifth century; the uppermost dates from about 
700 A. D., and preserves a Latin translation of the Acta Concilii 
Chalcedonensis of €51. 

Proper arrangement of the badly dislocated quaternions and deci- 
pherment of the often nearly illegible text have occupied various 
scholars, ineludirg B. G Niebuhr, W. Studemund, S. A. Naber, and, 
especially, E. Hauier, avout seventy-five articles by whom are listed 
in van den Houzs bibltography. The edition by Naber (1867) has 
been the standard to caze, and on it that of C. R. Haines in the 
Loeb Library (1919, 1920) is based. The need, however, for a new 
and carefully preparec text has been generally recognized, and this 
is now furnisbed by Professor van den Hout of the Gymnasium 
Augustinianum. 

In an 82-pege Latin introduction the editor describes the MS, 
its compendia and o-thography, and in detail (pp. xlii-lxvi) the 
confused arrangement of the quaternions, for which he despairs of 
having attained a firal solution. Ue then lists and appraises the 
previous pubHshed editions, according high praise to Hauler, who 
-did not live, however, to complete his edition. At the end of the 
introduction comes an eleven-page bibliography, but the editor prom- 
ises an even More complete one in the second volume. A few authors 
here appear vithout their initials, and Henry Allen is misinterpreted 
as Alan. 

In his tex; van den Hout frequently prefers the archaistie forms 
of the first Land to the standardizing corrections of m?; consequently 
we often find, not cnly MS readings but also emendations producing 
such forms as poetcre<>, protelarei, nataleis, hospitei, quom, and 
salvos esto. The Latinization of Greek terms varies; e.g., p. 6: 
utar epichtremate, but p. 42: in hac cixdve (a Greek ablative11). 
The text'is well azranged and clearly printed; the apparatus shows 
few and slight emendations by the editor but many by other scholars. 
In view of the currency of Naber's text and the dependence of other 
editions upon it, it would have heen helpful if to each item there had 
been prefixed a eorresponding number or page in Naber, instead of 
its being necessary to ferret these out from the conspectus on pp. 
259-62. Some misprints may be noted: xxvi, 29, for saeculo read 
saecula; xxix, 13, for precedens read praecedens; xxxvii, 23, for 
antiquioren reac. antiquiorem; lxvii, 5, for Antonium read Antoni- 
num; lxxvii, 2), for Utretl read Urteil; 21, 12, an accent missing 
on eikor; 59, 1£, for arbritetur read arbitretur; 92, 25, for quas ic 
read qua sic; 182, 21, for ini/ussu read in/iussu. At 95, 4, the 
difficult MS reading semul is retained in the text, without explanation 
whether it means semel or simul. 
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Or p. ixxx the editor promises a second volume containing com- 
mentary, testimonia, and an index verborum, and these it is to be 
hopec. he may complete. But as it stands this first volume marks a 
great improvement over earlier editions, though it leaves still un- 
solvec the problem how well educated men, even though gouty 
valetulinariane, could, in their correspondence, have achieved so high 
a degeze of du_iness. 


AnvHUR STANLEY PEASE. 
HanvaA:p UNIVEREITY. 


H. L. ormer! Homer and the Monuments. London, Macmillan, 
1951. Pp. xxiii + 552; 61 figs.; 32 pls. $9.00. 


This book, ded cated to Gilbert and Mary Murray, is a most im- 
portant vork on Homer. It will serve as a dictionary of Homer’s 
words ari their meanings, and may give future Homeric scholars a 
new poirt of departure. It will also tend to offset some of the 
recent pu5lieations on Homer such as Rhys Carpenter’s Folk tale, 
Fiction, erd Saga in the Homeric Epics, The book which, despite 
the date cn the tite page, did not appear till 1951, is the result of 
a study t2gun fifty years ago when Miss Lorimer, Miss Marion 
Edwards Fark (latar president of Bryn Mawr), Miss Caroline Ran- 
som (the ‘ater Mrs. Wiliams, famous Egyptologist), Mareus N. 
Tod, the epigraphisz, and L with some others, listened for five days 
to delightfcl lectures by Dörpfeld at Hissarlik. Miss Lorimer (p. x) 
speaks of Ler debt to that great figure, “forgotten today in some 
quarters aml in others the object of an ill-informed contempt. To 
Wilhelm Depfeld scholars owe not only that basic elucidation of the 
sites of Tiryas and Tzoy which ensured their further fruitful explora- 
tion but the establishment of rigidly scientific standards in the busi- 
ness of exea-ation, ar innovation which has preserved for us antold 
treasures all over the Aegaean area ... In his own realm his work, 
as those testi^y who have had access to the daily records of his digs, 
was as nearly impeccable as enything human can pe." 

Miss Lorirer's exeslent book includes chapters on Prehistoric 
Greece, the fcreign remtions of Greece in the Late Bronze and the 
Early Iron Age, Cremztion and Iron, Writing in the Aegaean Area, 
Arms and Armour, Dress (no mention here of Heuzey or Bieber), the 
Homeric Hous, seventz-seven pages of conclusions on the Composi- 
tion of the Ilad and 2dyssey, and a list of passages cited from 
Homer and the-aneient £uthors. It is unfortunate that it should Lave 
appeared before Bleger’s Troy (vol. I published in 1950, vol. III 
in 1953). Miss Lorimer does, however, refer to many parallels from 
Asia Minor an? the Esst, and especially to Thraco-Phrygian and 
Hittite relatione—which are neglected by Blegen; cf. for example the 
knowledge of Srria shown in the tale of Eumaeus. Professor W.eF. 
Albright has shcwn that Oriental material must be made use of in 


2 Miss Lorimer died Marsh 1, 1954, at the age of 81. See The Times, 
London, March 3, 1954, p. _0. - 
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trying to date Horer (see his very important articles, * Some Orien- 
tal Glosses on the Homeric Question” in A. J. A., LIV [1950], pp. 
163-6; “The Hastan Mediterranean about 1060 B. C." in Studies 
' presented to David M. Robinson, I, hereafter referred to as Studies, 
pp. 223-31, where 2e dates the Odyssey to about 1050 B. C.). 

Homer, I believe, ean only be interpreted in the light of the Late 
Helladie Civilizati-n, as many passages in the Homeric texts indi- 
cate: the techniqre of bronze inlay seen in Achilles’ shield; the 
practice of inhums tion; the use of the brooch (ef. chapter VIII in 
Ridgeway, The Ecrly Age of Greece, pp. 552-93, not cited by Miss 
Lorimer); the Bear Tusk Helmet, which disappears after L. H. 
III (ef. Holland in A.J. 4, XXXIII [1929], pp. 173-205, and My- 
lonas, A. J.A., L7 [1951], p. 144); the pieture of Cyprus as we 
know it from the Zourteenth to the eleventh century B. C.; the battle 
of the Sangarius against the Amazons; the allusion to Egyptian 
Thebes and other sites important in Late Helladie times; the refer- 
ences to the Hitfate Empire and its downfall; and the similarity 
between Homeric and Mycenaean burial eustoms (ef. Mylonas in 
A.J. A., LII [1948], pp. 56-81; Studies, pp. 64-105). 

Miss Lorimer >oints out many Helladie customs and objects in 
Homer, but still thinks he was writing of an age long past; his 
eareer began not later than the last third of the eighth century 
(p. 493), and the Odyssey was composed before 680 B. C., she says. 
I have always fet, with Ridgeway, that Greek was spoken as early 
as 2000 B. C.,? ard that the hexameter was a legacy from the Bronze 
Age; hence, Hower could certainly have written in developed Greek 
hexameters in the eleventh century, at the end of a brilliant Helladie 
civilization, with. its love of nature, of rhythm, and its decorative 
eireles. He did not write in a late dark Geometric Age, with its 
* vile coneatenat-on of straight lines,” as most scholars now believe 
(ef. Whatmougt in A.J. A., LIT [1948], pp. 45-50). In support 
of this earlier dete is the fact that not a single colony in Asia Minor 


2 Since this review was written, nearly three years before Miss Lori- 
mer’s death, Ven-ris and Chadwick have deciphered as Old Achaean the 
Linear Script E of the Minoan-Mycenaean texts (J.H.S. LXXIII 
[1953], pp. 84-193; Dow, A.J.A., LVIIL [1954], pp. 77-129). The 
so-called Aeolic .tratum which underlies the text of Homer is really 
much older, Hcemer has a poetic ancestry, and I can see no reason why, 
even with the technique of oral poetry in vogue, he could not have 
written in this difficult syllabic script (onjpara Avypd) as early as 
1200-1000 B.C. I have noted the similarity to Homer of many words, 
phrases, parataccic constructions, formulae, lists with numbers, much 
syntax and meter, ideas of astronomy, dress, armor (epibiionija = 
bronze plates p-aced over chitons— bronze-skirted Achaeans”), and 
names of vases. -Sis names are concrete, and things may be human 
beings or goddesses. Homer's meanings, forms of words, and meter are 
as primitive as those in the Minoan tablets, and are not like those of 
Hesiodie and ezrly Greek literature. Thus apodosis means “ repay- 
ment,” and physis “ growing ” or Nature as a goddess. See my remarks 
ig O.J., L (1958), p. 110; Webster, “ Homer and the Mycenaean Tab- 
lets,” Antiquity XXIX (1955), pp. 10-14; also La Parola del Passato, 
XXXV (1954), Dp. 81-117. At the recent Classical Conference at Oxford 
(Aug. 9) Chad-vick answered all criticisms, especially those of Plato, 
director of the New Museum at Candia. He showed lists of inlaid furni- 
ture, armor, plents, and condiments such as occur in Homer. 
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or Sialy is mentioned—which would indicate that Homer wrote 
before- the period of colonization, and during or soon after the 
Doriar invasion (ef. A.J: A., LII [1948], pp. 107-18). There are 
no alltsions to the presenee of Dorians in the Peloponnesus (on 
“The Zarly History af G-eeee and the Dorians," cf. Hopkins in 
Yale Cass. Stud., LE [1931], pp. 115-83, and now Bérard in Studies, 
pp. 135-59, where the data 1200-1190 B.C. is given). The late 
Professor Bates in 4.J.P., XLVI (1925), p. 266 dated Homer at 
the enc of the twelfth century B. C., and Ridgeway did likewise in 
his Kady Age of Greece. where there is an excellent survey of the 
Mycen=an material of Homer’s day. 

Ther are other points on which I would disagree with Miss Lori- 
mer. (mn page 1 she describes the Neolithic population as extending 
from Thessaly to Aresdia. She does not know Hazel Hansen’s 
Prehisteric Thessaly nor the work of Mylonas and myself in Mace- 
donia, hich showed tha; the Neolithic did, in fact, extend from 
Macedonia to Malthi. She also aecepts Dérpfeld’s theory that 
Leueas was originally ealled Ithaca, a theory which has been much 
criticized by more recen; scholars. I feel too that she has been too 
much imiuenced by Rodney Young's artieles, although on p. 44 she 
does disagree with him about the Cate of the Isis grave at Eleusis, 
which h puts as late as 700 B. C. She is wrong in saying, I think, 
that “ir the eighth century tke Biack Sea was virtually unknown 
to the Creeks” (p. 52). Sinope was fcunded before 756, as is 
shown bz Eumelus’ reference to it and by other ancient sources, a 
date whish the excavations now going on may confirm (cf. Robinson, 
A.J. P., XXVII [1906]. p. 148). Ortygia (p. 81) is said to be 
Sicily, bit Tréheux (B. C. H., LXX [1946], pp. 560-76) has argued 
that it i Delos, where an important Mycenaean deposit of ivories 
was une rthed (B.C.H., LXXI [1947], pp. 148-254, pls. XXV- 
XXXVI.) in the Artemisium. Miss Lorimer dates the Dorian 
invasion in the last half, probably the last third, of the twelfth 
century. Bérard has mcre recently put it at 1200-1190 B.C. in 
Studies, 5. 158. On p. 123, in diseussing the Minoan language, 
Miss Loraner does not re2er to the work of Sundwall, Ktistopoulos, 
Mylonas, Myres, or the late Miss Alice Kcber (A.J. 4., XLIX 
[1945], rp. 143-51; LII [1948], pp. 82-103; Studies, pp. 16-22). 
Ullman is followed on the origin of the Greek alphabet, and repro- 
ductions -f his tables given cn pp. 130-1; there is no mention of 
Carpenters articles (A. J.A. XXXVII [1933], pp. 8-29; XLII 
[1938], po. 58-69) or of Albright (for references see A. J. A., LIV 
[1950], po. 164-5).? 

For the mitra (p. 245), I am sorry that Miss Lorimer was not 
able to coasult the article sy Picard in Studies, pp. 655-63, and that 
she did not include the sling in her list of armor (Childe, ibid., 
pp. 1-5). On pp. 329-35 of her book Nestor’s cup (Il, XI, 632) is 
rightly inverpreted in the light of the cup with two doves found at 
Myeenae Gout now compare Blegen, Eph. Arch., 1953, p. 59). Furu- 





e 
? Note ako, since the publication of Miss Lorimer’s book, the articles 
of Bennett, Plato, Websier, Browning, Ventris and Chadwick. Cf. note 2, 
above, and Bull. of the Institute of Class. Stud., Univ. of London, no. 2 
(1955), wih articles by Chadwick and Palmer and a good bibliography 
by E. G. Turner. i 
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mark in Eranos, XLIV [1946], pp. 41-53, must be wrong, although 
the article was not available to Miss Lorimer. -Archaeology has also 
shown that mvĝuńv means support, not bottom, or base. On p. 335, 
for shooting through the twelve axes of Odysseus, I wish Miss Lori- 
mer had seen C. W., XXVI (1932), pp. 25-9 (such “ spectacle- 
axes" date 1610-1200 B. C.) ; and on p. 367, fig. 58, for such Myce- 
naean figures, ef. Robinson, 4. J. A. LIV (1950), pp. 1-9. For the 
temple-models (p. £18; Pl. XXXII) which are really house- models, 
cf. Markman’s better account: “ Building Models,” Studies, pp. 
259-71. For the stelae at Mycenae (Pl. XXIV), cf. now Mylonas, 
A.J.A., LV (1951), pp. 134-47; he believes that the stelae repre- 
sent athletie scenes and chariot races, not battle scenes. 

In the chapter on Dress, Pins and Fibulae, pp. 336-94, the elabo- 
rate discussion of fibulae would have benefited by a reading of 
Olynthus, X, pp. 95-115, but Miss Lorimer does know that there are 
no fibulae before 1200 B. C. and that Calypso and Ciree used them 
in their toilet; this makes it quite possible for the Odyssey to have 
been written in the eleventh century. Olynthus, “the Greek Pom- 
peli,” seems in general to be unknown to Miss Lorimer. A perusal 
of Olynthus, vols. VIII and XII, for example, would have prevented 
such mistakes as p. 411, n. 4, “we are virtually ignorant of the 
domestie architecture of Greece not only in the Dark Age and the 
Archaic Period, but throughout the fifth century, and we know 
little about that of the fourth until near its close.” Over 100 houses 
excavated at Olynthus date before 348 B.C.; ef. my article on the 
House in ER.-E., Suppl. VII, cols. 224-78, published in 1938. Bas- 
setts article (4.J.A., XXIII [1919], pp. 288-811) is cited but I 
should like to'add some further bibliography here: for example, 
Boethius (B.&.A., XXIV [1919-1921], pp. 161-84); Holland 
(A.J. A, XXIV [1920], pp. 303-41); Baldwin Smith (A. J.A., 
XLVI [1942], pp. 99-118); Mueller (A.J. A., XLVIII [1944], pp. 
342-8); Blegen (4.J..4., XLIX [1945], pp. 35-44); Buechner on 
" Orsothyre " (discussed by Miss Lorimer on pp. 422 ff. ) in Eh. Mus., 
EU (1934), pp. 97-112; Fraser in Rev. des Études Homer- 
iques, V (1935), pp. 25-43. 

Study of the megaron is important in showing that the steep 
thatehed roof, laeking in the Classieal Period but mentioned in 
Homer, indicates that his work is Pre-Classical. The megaron at 
Thermon is of the tenth century, those at Perachora and Sparta of 
the ninth, and the earliest Heraeum at Samos goes back at least to 
the ninth century. According to Dörpfeld there could have been 
temples with wooden columns as early as the eleventh century. The 
buildings in Homer are such as we expect in L.H. III, and the 
action in the house of Odysseus (p. 407) is that of L. H. III. In 
Homer there are no stone columns, no house cult or house statues, 
no eult of the dead, but open air altars of Late Helladie III type 
(cf. Yavis, Greek Altars, pp. 1-52). The cults and practices in 
Homer conform to what we know of the period ca. 1100 B. C. 

è There is much evidence, too, that the Greeks were not illiterate 
in the so-called Dark Age. Miss Lorimer’s statement that the 
“Thad could never have been developed out of popular poetry" 
will not please the Harvard School of Milman Parry and Albert 
Lord, who have clearly demonstrated that there is much oral popular 
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poetr- in Homer. See tke recent manograph of S. Gandz, “The 
Dawn of Literature, Prolegomena to a History of Oral Literature," 
Osiris. 1938, no. 7. 

Nev-rtheless, Miss Lorimer's book is indispensable to every stu- 
dent c Greece ard Greek history anc to every scholarly library, 
and is à masterpieze of analysis. Let ts hope that the first edition, 
writter some years ago, wi'l soon be exhausted, and that a second 
ean be printed after revision in the light of the important American 
eontrib-tions to the study of Troy, and making use also of Nilsson’s 
new ed iion of The Mincan-Mycenaean Age, and such monographs 
as Helene Kantor’s The Aegean and the Orient in the Second Mil- 
lennium- B. C. (reprinteG. from A.J. A, LI [1947], pp. 1-103). 
Perhaps by that trne seholars wil have found an inseription in 
Asia Mii:or mention ng Homer and giving his date, thus settling the 
Homerie Question, which has been debated at least since the third 
century 3. C. Perhaps the solution will come from Caria, where 
inseripficns as early as 1000 B. C. have recently been found. It is 
a ealamitz that Axel Persson, who had discovered these clay tablets, 
-and even a bilingual insériotion, died just as he was going to exea- 
vate thoroughly at Labraunda (cf. Bossert, Altanatolien [1942], 
figs. 217-:8, pp. 219-21; Arch. Orient., XVII, p. 495, n. 11; Jahr- 
buch für Xleinasiatische Forschung, I [19:1], p. 323). 


Davin M. ROBINSON. 
UNIVERSITE OF MISSISSIPPI. f 


WarGareT THOMPSON, The Athenian Agora, Vol. II: Coins from 
the Reman through the Venetian Period. Princeton, The 
Americzn School cf Ciassieal Studies at Athens, 1954. Pp. 
viii + 122; 4 pls. $5.00. 


The syster atie publication of eoins from excavations has become 
standard prceedure for Americans, though sur colleagues abroad 
have not joired the laborious practice, with the exception of Reg- 
ling’s work on Priene. it is expensive in time and money and the 
results are ndi exciting to the normal classicist. Nevertheless, it is 
worth the eos. The coins supply an economie ard historical picture 
.of an ancient site indeperdent of all other evidence, though supple- 
mented by mzny other kinds. Their testimony must be used with 
discretion. Increase in the number of coins found from a given 
period does nc prove a proportionate increase in the population—I 
should suppose that eommon ware pottery was a much more reliable 
index in that rezard—but it does mean that for ang reason or another 
more coins were. used and frequertly, in combination with other 
evidence, it sug-ests why. The ecins found may elearly show to what 
economie orbit -he site belcngs, end the comparison of several sitds 
will ~eveal relaf_ons to which we have no other clue. M 

To our growiag resources in this field we ean now add a partial 
publization of fhe coins from the Athenian Agora, the 37,000 odd 
pieces found from 1931 to 1949 belonging to the Roman and mediae- 
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val periods. Mrs. Shear is charged with the publication of the Greek 
coins whose special-problems, particularly in regard to the later Attic 
series, make their atisfactory cataloguing extremely difficult. It is 
to be hoped that the Islamic coins may be dealt with by Dr. Miles 
and the whole bod? thus made available—unless someone insists on 
a catalogue of the 11,000 modern pieces. Of course it would be an 
advantage to have: all the material produced simultaneously in one 
volume but it is a zreat deal better to have access promptly to what 
is ready than to pursue that counsel of perfection which has made 
so many excavaticn reports recede before the thirsty scholar like 
mirages in the des2rt. 

The present wo-k has the virtues of clarity and economy. The 
catalogue itself is -educed to the barest essentials: places, denomina- 
tion, dates, inserip-ions. and abbreviated descriptions, and number of 
specimens.  Hefer-nee to stendard works, at the same time, gives 
opportunity to corsult the fuller treatment of these types and wher- 
ever more explanetion is needed there are remarks in a section of 
commentary follozing the catalogue. Most of these remarks are 
notes on various cetails, of importance only in adding to the com- 
pleteness of earlie- lists, but there are weightier observations as well, 
the longest of whizh is a passage of half a dozen pages devoted to & 
re-examination of the anonymous bronze coinage. The reader will 
find with pleasure that Miss Thompson is a critic who tests all her 
authorities and uzderstands thoroughly how to use the evidence of 
proportion and p-ovenanee to confirm or to amend earlier doctrine, 
thus adding greaty to the value of her report. 

General considerations are gathered into a judicious introduction 
and a numerical rummary, a table of comparative frequencies, and 
indices of rules ard mints add to the utility of a most useful book. 


ALFRED R. BELLINGER. 
YaLm UNIVERSITY. 


ATTILIO DE LORENZI. Cronologia ed evoluzione plautina. Naples, 
Istituto delle Stampa, 1952. Pp. 223. 2000 lire. (Quaderm 
Filologici, V ) 


With ingenuity backed by scholarship de Lorenzi opens yet again 
the vexed questicn of Plautine chronology. His eriterion of dating 
(p. 22) is sequerces of more than 20 senarii: the more of these, he 
argues, the later the play. This criterion passes a number of ob- 
jective tests: it cates Epid. and Asin. early and Bacch. late, where 
on other grounds we know they belong; it fits the two plays (Stich., 
Pseud.) which-a= firmly dated by their didascaliae. But it will not 
work, as de Loreazi candidly admits, for plays with lacunae ( Amph., 
Bruc., Aul). © another criterion, more familiar and less satis- 
factory, is invok d (p. 47) : topical allusions, either to a great event 
(like the restora-ion of prisoners after Zama in Capt. and Poen.) 
or to a key poltical idea or an important law (de Lorenzi sees 
Plautus as proScipionic in Asin., anti-Seipionie in Bacch., and 
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argue: that where the tone of a play is vulgar [Asin., Stich.] it was 
perfommed at the Ludi Plebeii; where it is aristocratic, at the 
Romanui). Where tke two criteria conflict, de Lorenzi suspects 
retrac-atio The final order (p. 221) established by these criteria is: 
Epid., before 211; Asin, 211; Amph., 201 Romani; Capt., 200 
Romari; Stich., 200. Plebeti: Poen. 199 Romani; Merc., 198 
Romari; Pers, 196 Pleben; Curc., 195-4; Trin., 194 Megalenses; 
Cist., .93 Megalenses; Mozt., 193 Romani; Truc., 192 Megalenses; 
Rud., 92 Romani; Pseud., 191 Megalenses; Aul., 190 Megalenses; 
Mil, i190 Romani (retractatio of original version of 205); Bacch. 
189; Fen. (second version), 186; Cas., ca. 185. 

Given tke state of the MSS (interpolated) and the internal evi- 
dence "equivocal), one may be permitted reluctantly to doubt that 
such precision is possible. One doubts also chains of reasoning like 
the folowing (p. 166): Periplectomenus in Mil. says he is 54; 
Plautu. mey have played tke part; the first version of Mil. is dated 
by the reference to Naevius in 205; therefore Plautus was born in 
259. lor ean we be quite sure that Plautus played Simo in Most., 
and th.t tFerefore he must have married after 205 a rich widow of 
Sarsine for her money Again, how many will see in Cas. a sob for 
vanishel greatness uttered by a bedridden cld man (p. 201)? Yet 
these a e exceptions to a scholarly method generally sound: the sum- 
mary cf the work on chronology to date (pp. 9-49) is clear and 
valuabl, ard the notion of dating by sequénces of senarii is ingenious 
and pr--vocitive. This is a book that will have to be reckoned with 
by futcre students of Plautus. 


PauL MACKENDRICK. 
UNIVER.ITY OF WISCONSIN. 


H. Kou.sr. Die Mimesis in der Antike. Nachahmung, Darstellung, 
Au druzk. Bern, A. Frencke, 1954. Pp. 235. 22.90 Sw. fr. 
(br); 27.05 (gb.). (Dissertationes Bernenses Historiam Orbis 
Anzqui Nascentisque Medii Aevi Elucubrantes, Ser. I, Fase. 5.) 


The text of this volume, by the author of Die Komposition des 
Platonisohen Symposions (Zürich, 1948), is divided into two main 
parts: .) tae sources for the theory of mimésis (pp. 9-121), and 
2) a syssemetie presentation (pp. 125-209). A conelusion (pp. 210- 
14), notes (>p. 215-31; many references, however, are incorporated 
into the text), bibliography ‘pp. 233-4), and an index of one page 
covering. the chief technical terms complete the volume. 

Koller pr2sents essentially a detailed study of the use of the 
Greek word nimésis anc its cognates, taking his clue from the intro- 
duetory >aregraph of Aristotle’s Poetics. Aristotle includes under 
mimésis nstrumental musie (which uses harmony and rhythm), dang- 
ing (employmg rhythm zpart from harmony), an unnamed cless of 
literatur , including the mimes of Sophron and Soeratie discourses 
‘(which enpley tois logois psilois ê tois metrois, the meaning of which 
phrase is diseussed by the commentators of the Poetics) as well as 
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dithyramb, tragedy, and comedy (which make use of rhythm, melody 
and metre). 

According to the author mimésis is not identical with the term 
imitation, which denotes only a small part of mimésis. The nar- 
rower meaning of mimésis has sprung, in Koller's opinion, particu- 
larly from Plato’s use of the term in the third and tenth books of 
the Republic; the broader meaning, which is the more original and 
more accurate, should include music and the dance. As the author 
points out, previous scholars have ealled passing attention to the 
broader meaning of mimésis—for example, E. Frank, Plato und die 
sogennanten Pythagoreer (Halle, 1923), note 18; an exhaustive study 
of the question, however, has not been made previously. Such is the 
aim of Koller, who hes completed the task well and persuasively. 

The bibliography reflects the usual Continental attitude—the omis- 
sion of all studies published in America; in fact only a few British 
and Freneh works are eited. Frequently there may be justification 
for the omission of Ameriean seholars; in the present volume, how- 
ever, which devotes detailed discussion to the dance as an essential 
part of mimésis, it is surprising that not one of the numerous studies 
of Professor Lillian B. Lawler has been cited. 


Rosert G. HOERBER. 
WESTMINSTER (Mo.) COLLEGE. 
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